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PREFACE 


^ FIRST BOOK ON TEACHING was written with 
the^puspose of helping training college students 
^ M to make the best use of their periods of school 
practice and as great a success as possible o^ their first 
teaching post. The need for such a book is perhaps even 
greater now than it was in 1629, when it was first published. 
The period of training is grievously short both for students 
in training colleges or education departments of universities 
and at present there is little prospect of th^ir course being 
lengthened. All teachers for several years to con^ will go 
into schools fraught with difficulties arising from changing 
standards and aims in this time of transition. 

It must be emph^ized that A First Book on Teaching is 
intended to be used by students preparing to work in one 
of several types of school — Primary or Secondary — and hence 
deals with those technique s that must be acquired by all 
teachers. For more precise help in understanding and apply- 
ing modem methods of teaching children of a definite age 
group, otfier books should be used either in conjunction with 
or after this book ; for example, every teacher should read at 
least the report issued by the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Board of Education to consider the work 
in the type of school in which he intends to work : Infant and 
Nursery School, The Primary School Report , The Education 
of the Adolescent, Secondaiy Education, all by now accepted 
as authoritative statements of modeni aims and practices. 

If to the modem experienced teacher it seems that^an undue 
attention is given to a consideration of class teaching and too 
little to methods of coping with the needs of individuals 
and groups that must arise in the modem child-centred school, 
I must claim as a justification that the vast majority of 
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students will still go out into schools where class teaching plays 
by far the largest, if not the predominatiiig part. 

The infinite variety of chil<^en — and of schools — makes it 
impossible to formulate definite rules for success in teaching. 
But unless the beginner can get help in his difficulties, he 
is apt to ascribe failure to bad luck, success to a pleasiner 
personality. 

A student, however gifted, should derive benefit from the 
application of generally accepted rules without sacrificing his 
individuality. If the reader is led to realize that even the lover 
of children needs cournge, interest and effort in order to become 
a good teacher, the writing of this book has been worth while. 

N. C. 



INTRODUCTION 


J UST as it is difficult, even if possible, to dissociate the 
theory of e^iucation from the practice thereof, so when 
it comes to practice it is difficult to think about it 
without first formulating one's views onlhe place ^d function 
of the school in the State, Perhaps one of the most marked 
characteristics of the modem educator is the realization that 
he is as necessary a social worker in a modem State as th^ 
doctor or the Ijealth visitor. Nor is thi^ only tme of teachers 
in primary schools ; what the children are in the schools they 
will be in the universities, technical schools, or works ; the 
means by which they learn to acquire knowledge will be the 
means they use not only in adolescence but, if no university 
or higher school takes^them, those they tend to use throughout 
their life. Hence a partial explanation of the tyranny of 
the written page, and still more the spoken word, over such 
thousands of modem citi7^ns trained to listen and accept 
rather than to question and perhaps accept. Hence the 
extraordinary divergence in practice between the skilled 
workman Vho has learnt by experience to see what is wrong, 
or to diagnose a difficulty, before he acts, and the same work- 
man in political life, who tends to use cer&in remedies without 
any previous careful diagnosis. He has learnt his job by 
doing it ; but in many cases the size of the class, the incapacity 
of his teacher, the poverty of his home, the ignorance of an 
educational authority, prevented his learning even the rudi- 
mentf of ‘ the job of thinking ' befon \c left ' learning ' as a 
child's occupation. For this reason, if for no other, it is wise 
to begin a book on the practice of education with an attempt 
to state the part the school should play in the life of the State. 

The first and most obvious work of the school is to train 
children in those ways in which they could not be trained as 
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efficiently in the normal • home ; for example, the means 
whereby we acquire second-hand knowledge ,^reading, methods 
of calculating and writing, can* be shown to a child more easily 
by a trained teacher than by the average parent. On the 
other hand, if parents speak weU, a child can acquire speech 
far better in an educated home than at school, for it is by 
constantly hearing good speech and unconsciously imitating 
it that the art is acquired. These and similar examples 
suggest the generalization that one of the most important 
functions of a school is to give to the pi^gils such training 
and instruction as is more effectively given by professionally 
trained workers. 

It is interesting Vo consider for a moment how many 
implications he in this statement which at first sight is a mere 
platitude. For example, it throws a light on the question 
of vocatiorfdl training which any expert in any department 
always maintains is done better at office or works. The 
demand that the schools shall devote themselves to general 
education and let better qualified people deal with technical 
matters is now voiced by many business men and works 
managers alike. ^ In the second place, it gives some help in 
the solution of all those problems which arise because educa- 
tion authorities and teachers constantly assume entire responsi- 
bihty for the education of the future citizens. At any rate, 
in the primary schools much time and energy is wasted in 
trying to do for girls and boys under twelve what is only 
possible for adolescents from fourteen to sixteen ; infant care 
is a case in point. It is possible to make little girls of thirteen 
interested in washing and clothing a celluloid doll ; it is almost 
impossible to do it in such a way that a living memory of it 
survives the amazing experiences that the years from fourteen 
to eighteen bring to the child. When she marries at twenty, 
it is not what she did at thirteen that will, in all probability, 
stand her in good stead ; she has to rely on weak, often erratic 
memory, and wisely prefers the advice given by her mother 
who has ’ had experience and is thus backed by prestige 
suggestion. 

^ This is apparent in the Report on the Teaching of English, p. 129, 
issued by the Board of Education, 1921. 
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In both these examples the hypothesis has limited the 
school work, but* it can also throw light on what should be 
done. In no place can a child learn so well the duties and 
pleasures of community life. Children in school learn practi- ' 
cally the meaniifg of democracy, the strength of crowd opinion, 
the power of the crowd leader ; they kam to help and to 
receive help from their own generation, and, above all, they 
learn the beginnings of that philosophy which has its origin 
in the equalities and inequalities of mankind. They realize 
that all children, ean have ' turns ', a thing not so easy to 
learn in a small family ; equally that |i turn is of far more 
practical value to one child than anoyier ; th^y learn to 
accept the fact that equal endeavour does not produce equal 
reward. To learn such things among friendly folk of one's 
own age where the spirit of happy acceptance donjinates is to 
learn them swgetly and healthily. Thi» the school must do 
for children. No desire for scholarships, rewards, educational 
distinction, should be allowed to break the spirit of community 
life, the spirit that makes each individual give his best and 
take his limitations with philosophical cheerfulness. 

To the child bom ipto a modem state, community life is a 
very large factor in his spiritual environment and hence the 
importance of training the child to understand and use his 
spiritual environment. physical environment is almost 
equally important and for many reasons has been more readily 
considered in the curriculum of the school. ‘ Man learns 
from natufe, men, and things ' is constantly misinterpreted 
by teachers, first into human and physical environment, and 
then into history, geography and nature -study. And the 
third duty of the school is said to be to acquaint the child 
with the properties of the world and the lives of its people. 
Now it is tme that a school should givf* a child such knowledge 
as will make him feel * at home ' in this world. James was at 
this pdlnt when he said : ' The more (i*:ferent kinds of things 
a child thus gets to know by treating and handling t^em, the 
more confident grows his sense of kinship with the world in 
which he lives. . . . Compared with the youth taught by 
objective and experimental methods, one brought up ex- 
clusively by books carries through life a certain remoteness 
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from reality ; he stands aj if were, out of the pale, and feels 
he stands so.’ 

But the mere teaching of a^y set of subjects will not give 
this sentiment towards one's environment ; indeed, it is 
probable that the people who have it most strongly are the 
workers — whoever they are — ^^ho approximate most closely 
to Wordsworth's peasants. Such an attitude towards lif** is 
the result of a gradual process of adaptation which is impossible 
unless an individual finds he can achieve a certain proportion 
of desired results. Hence the give and take of community 
life has its parallel in the physical life of a child — he desires 
to make a.house, to^ climb a tree, to climb a wall, or walk on 
the ceiling ; he finds he can do certain of these things, not 
others. A girl of ten goes through a period of bitter resent- 
ment when she realizes the things a girl can't do ; the majority 
come out of the period fairly philosophically, mainly because 
there comes to them in increasing force the knowledge of the 
things a girl can do. But send the healthy girl brought up 
with boys into the spiritual and physical atmosphere of 
’ don't ' and she will never learn to be at home as a woman. 

James had in mind the necessity for teaching handwork 
when he made the statement quoted above, but it is equally 
applicable in the realm of knowledge. Ideas give as great a 
feeling of security as skill, though the two are so closely 
related that it is only for the purpose of discussing questions 
of curriculum that they need be dissociated. Should a man 
who has the language of a country and a knowledge of the 
continental Bradshaw go to a travel agency, he would go with 
a far more critical spirit than the man uneducated in this 
department. Political slogans rouse the politically unedu- 
cated ; a patent-medicine advertisement seldom moves the 
expert physiologist to be cured by faith. 

Hence Imowledge, as it were, gives a man scales and weights, 
not, it is true, of very great accuracy, by which he cim test 
goods ai?d choose accordingly. The school must begin the 
process of giving standard weights and measures, and as life 
is short and school-time very short, it must give the most 
useful first. In Arithmetic we now equip a boy with avoir- 
dupois measure of weights and let the apothecaries go unused ; 
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so in each subject, and again in the selection of each part of 
a subject. Thus we teach the natural regions of France rather 
than of Siberia because they will be more useful, and again, 
we teach the natural regions rather than the political not only 
because they carry with them more knowledge but also 
because they serve to help us to understand — to ‘ weigh up ', 
if we keep closdy to the metaphor — other parts of the globe. 

It is clear that the people who have to prepare children for 
their journey through life will differ greatly in their decisions 
as to the mosj useful equipment, but this attitude towards the 
child — that he is to be equipped with, things useful for his 
journey — would even to-day work wonder^ with thetfurriculum 
of most schools, always assuming that educators do not make 
utility mean the same as money-making. 

The less of school education a child can receive the more* 
important is itithat what is given he can keep as a lasting 
possession ; a love of finding and naming flowers rather than 
the life-history of a bean ; a sympathetic interest in foreign 
people and a capacity to read a simple book of travel and 
enjoy a map rather than knowledge of a more technical 
character ; a love of ^ood songs and an accurate knowledge 
of a few rather than no songs to sing when he desires to sing. 
Later, when we are considering the teaching of some subjects 
ill more detail, certain coro naries to the main theme must be 
discussed, but here it must suffice to state that it is thus, by 
giving useful mental equipment of the kind not given better 
elsewhere, *that the school puts the child in touch with his 
physical and human environment. 

Such a task is no easy one, and directly or indirectly it is 
the main theme of this book. But again, certain broad 
principles can be formulated that may throw light on the 
subject and will illuminate some of the problems that arise 
as soon as a consideration of the art of teaching is imdertaken. 

Fro A earliest times it has been looked on as the duty of 
the elders to teach the youth of the commimity th^law and 
precepts of their fathers. Such knowledge as is common to a 
community, such sentiments as are held by the majority, 
conventional actions ; these are a child's inheritance that he 
comes into by the help of his parents and elders. As life 
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became more complicated and full of detail, parents delegated 
to professional teachers more and more of* the instruction of 
their children. Thus to-day a boy is sent to a public school 
not only to learn those subjects which are considered to be 
the birthright of an English gentleman but also to leam how 
to be the right sort of gentleman, just as in the fifteenth 
century a boy would go to a Castle school in order to Isam 
how to be a perfect knight. It must constantly be remem- 
bered that the training of a perfect knight was in many ways 
a simpler process than the training of thie inpdem captain 
of industry, and henqi to-day the dominance of the professional 
teacher the one Jiand and on the other the reluctance of 
many parents to take a very responsible part in the process. 

So far the statement has clearly dealt with the handing on 
•of traditional customs, manners, and knowledge ‘ up to date ', 
and the teacher or 'parent who does not teach by the light 
that is in him^ or who, through sloth or stupidity, gives false 
knowledge is as reprehensible as a false prophet. Any 
example makes this clear. A man who does not know and 
will not take the trouble to investigate what scientists have 
found out as to food values has no right to be talking on food 
values ; a woman who does not understand phrasing should 
not teach music. Not less knowledge would in the ideal 
State be required of the teacher of young children than is 
required from that of the adolescent, but it would be the 
knowledge characteristic of the full man rather than of the 
specialized man. 

A child may be considered to have come into his inheritance 
when he has succeeded in getting some share of the common 
knowledge of his time, but he is not adequately prepared for 
life if he has not such confidence and initiative as will enable 
him to use that knowledge and, if his bent be in that direction, 
to add to it. In the words of the school, he must have self- 
reliance and initiative. Here the work of the home and 
school is more difficult than in the imparting of knowledge, 
and it is only made possible, in my opinion, if from the very 
beginning a child is allowed a great share in his own teaching. 
It is unnatural to suppose that a child during the most plastic 
years of his life should be expected to accept, to do as he is 
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told, to keep his hands from experimenting and his tongue 
from questioning, •and that when he gets into business he 
should take responsibility and* show self-reliance. Modem 
schools are now facing the problem, but all of us have a long 
way to go before we shall solve it. To get the happy com- 
bination of adaptability, respect for authority, sweet humility, 
coupled with a sense of responsibility and initiative is no 
easy matter. 

The realization that a child must be encouraged to create 
and initiate is^onetof the marked characteristics of the educa- 
tion of to-day, and there is a steady outsat of books of which 
the main object is to show parents and teachers how to teach 
children to do — to act, to write poetry, to run model cities, 
etc. The youngest of teachers now knows that passive 
listening is not learning, and that his class mu^ take an 
active part, in the learning of any subject. 

There is, of course, nothing original in this -view. James 
said it in very plain words to teachers thirty years ago, and 
Professor Dewey has steadily preached and practised it. 

What is new is that it is beginning to come into its inherit- 
ance in the school of. the more average teacher and child. 
In the school of to-day the child is a self-educator seeking 
actively for knowledge and skill that become his by right of 
conquest. Any feeling that knowledge is not part of the 
birthright of us all, that to possess or add to it is the right 
of any given class, is fatal to the intellectual life of a state. 
It turns learning into pedantry and then kills it. It is better 
dead. 

What has been said of knowledge is equally true of senti- 
ment and action. It is a healthy sign in modem education 
that authorities try to give budding citizens a pleasant feeling 
about the Empire by giving them a pleasant Empire Day — a 
short session of morning school full of songs and dances, and 
a holida^^ in the afternoon, a flag to wave and a ribbon to wear. 

And it is equally healthy that we encourage children lo make 
songs as well as sing other people's, and to look at other 
people's pictures as well as try to make their own. 

Under all more modem practices, do they arise in the 
acquisition of skill or knowledge, a fundamental rule is to be 
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found : encourage the ch&d*s desire, let him try to realize it ; 
in this connection let him see how others-have done it and 
so get help, but help for his own project which he himself 
must carry out. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, then, that in a 
modem State the 'school must take the responsibility of 
developing in the future citizens those attributes whichpfor 
some reason are more successfully treated in a school than at 
home : the community spirit, the technical skill and know- 
ledge necessary for a modem man— good speech, reading, 
writing, and number, for example. But in addition this 
generation of responsible people must educate the citizens of 
the future who will possibly need more and certainly not less 
self-reliance and initiative. As a sapling, so the tree ; hence 
'•a child’s sjelf-reliance and creative power must constantly be 
encouraged, and passivity for him must only be a rational 
way to achieve his own end of creation. ‘ To do we must 
know ' is the child’s way of interpreting the teacher’s maxim 
of ‘ to know they must do 
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PART I 

THE MAKING AND GIVING ’OF LESSONS 


CHAPTER I 

TYPES OF LESSON 

1 . Classification of Lessons 

I F school problems are considered in their chronological 
order, the actual preparation of a lesson comes very early 
in the list, and to •the student beginning his professional 
training the necessity of making notes of lessons is often 
unduly perturbing. Now, notes of lessons should be interest- 
ing to make and useful in ’’ e class-room, and it is often in 
reality only a doubt as to what is needed that causes the 
perturbatiop. 

Before dealing with the making of the actual notes it is 
wise to consider the main types of lesson — the purpose of 
this chapter. 

The classification of lessons most usually adopted is that 
which uses purpose as a basis of division. A lesson is planned 
that the children may acquire some new piece of knowledge, 
or some new skill, or experience a definite emotional reaction. 
Thus does the classification shape it.^^.i^ in three distinct 
divisions : 

(i) the lesson dealing with the acquisition of knowledge, 
called shortly the knowledge lesson ; 

(2) that in which the acquisition of skill is the aim ; and 

(3) the appreciation lesson, in which knowing and doing 
2 
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are but means to appreciiting beauty in one of its many 
forms. 

At the cost of making the classification even more illogical, 
it is wise for the young teacher to consider also a fourth type 
of lesson — the practice lesson, which may be given in connec- 
tion with any of tlfe other lessons but especially those aiming 
at knowledge or skill. 

Each of these classes needs a special type of preparation 
that in its final form should be summarized in the ‘ Notes ', 
but before consideration is given to each separately, the 
common characteristic of any psychologic experience should 
be stated. 

If any ordinary experience is examined, say, reading 
certain pages of a textbook, it will be found that in the first 
place a feeling of interest or the emotional attitude of resigna- 
tion, that usually accompanies an act of grio duty, causes a 
certain intellectual effort ; then follows some act of will, as 
it is often called, that is, in the present case, a deliberate 
exclusion of other sources of experience, a settling down to 
the task in hand, and in addition the making of mental or 
written notes. Now, if these three aspects of mental life are 
not closely connected in any one experience, the result will be 
defective No words can put this fact too strongly. Know- 
ledge divorced from doing and interest is barren, indeed 
nothing more than waste mental lumber that the healthy 
child drops as quickly as possible into unconsciousness. Skill 
acquired apart from understanding is obviously mechanical 
and likely to fail at an emergency when it is most needed ; 
and feeling divorced from action and unchecked by thought 
can easily degenerate into sentimentalism or hysteria. Con- 
sequently, to plan the knowledge lesson and leave it uncon- 
nected with a child's interests and with no thought as to the 
use he can make of it is to court failure ; to try to give a child 
the power of doing any simple thing quickly and mechanically 
— even, for instance, saying tables — without making the 
mechanical process the outcome of understanding — takes 
longer and is a less durable possession than if practice is intel- 
ligent ; in the same way feeling that cannot spend itself in 
action or grow through l^owledge at the best fails to develop. 
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If, however, the teacher remembers this psychological 
principle and trainS himseli to agply it, he will find it simple 
to consider the actual preparation of lessons under the 
classification already suggested, in each case seeing that the 
mental act is threefold, though in each type of experience 
either the acquisition of knowledge or skm or the develop- 
ment of emotion will play the most important part. The 
practice lesson for the time being is in a class apart. 

2. The •Lesson to Give Knowledge 

In order that the new knowledge may be acceptable the 
teacher must try to win over some part x^f the chtid's past 
experience to act, as it were, as its host. Thus, for example, if 
a teacher is proposing to give a class some knowledge of the 
conditions of life in Norway, he must search diligently to find 
which of their experiences have been such that by recalling 
them to the children he is likely to ensure a reJady welcome 
for the new knowledge. A great deal depends on aflrousing 
the active interest, for there is no passive resister so stubborn 
as the uninterested child. He simply turns his mind away 
from the lesson and quietly goes on with his own private life. 
Hence in some cases the teacher must search for a new point 
of view from which to approach the question. It is no good 
beginning a lesson on Norway by pointing out its juxta- 
position to Sweden if the children thoroughly disliked their 
lessons on tfcat country. But if part of Knut Hamsen's The 
Growth of the Soil were read to them, or if an account were 
given of the life that goes on as a boat travels up one of the 
smaller fjords, the children's dormant interest in men and 
their world might be roused to welcome the new knowledge. 
This problem of gaining the interest and, therefore, the atten- 
tion of the class must be the first solved in any lesson. 

The second problem is to use the acti" 'ty thus aroused to 
the fullest extent, and generally three conditions must be 
fulfilled : 

(a) the knowledge which it is hoped the child will assimilate 
must be a further development of that past experience which 
served as a host ; 

(&) there must be a path of progress through the lesson. 
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and the normal child should see that by following it he will 
satisfy the interest aroused in the introduction to the lesson ; 

(c) the lesson should add to the child's orderly store of 
knowledge and hence should as far as possible be associated 
with those parts of his past experience which are akin to it. 

Taking these cohditions in the above order, it follows from 
(a) that the failure of many teachers to hold the attention 
of the class arises from the fact that the children are dis- 
appointed at the material that is given them. Either they 
see that in spite of the fresh introduction ^hey are really 
being offered * the oame old stuff ' or else they find the new 
unintelligible. Thus, to go back to the geography lesson, one 
can recall many lessons that began quite well, the story of 
the little calf hauled on to the fjord boat, the bilberries 
labelled .for Newcastle, the fish for breakfast, dinner and 
supper at every hotel, the electric light in thte humblest wood 
cottage ; but then, alas ! the introduction ends and the 
teacher briskly proceeds to the dead facts of the textbook 
and the children realize the best part of the lesson is over. 
Now if the travelling by boat had led to an explanation of 
the enormous importance of the fjordi in Norwegian life, not 
only as waterways but as fisheries, and the story of the men 
fishing night after night in the fjords had led on to an account 
of a great river with its salmon, a lesson on the waterways 
of Norway would have been given that proceeded steadily 
step by step, and that gave material necessarjt for a more 
scientific summary later in the course ; and it would have 
been given in such a way that the class would attend and 
remember. 

(b) The above example also suggests what is meant by a 
path of progress — a line of thought has been the guide, and 
facts have been excluded however interesting that would lead 
too far from that line. A lesson is in reality a work of art 
and it would be unwise to suggest that the digression is always 
a mistake ; for one thing, if the lesson has become dull a 
digression may be extraordinarily arousing ; it may even 
show a better way than the teacher had suggested in the 
introduction, but on the whole it is wiser for the young teacher 
to make his plan the night before and abide by it. The 
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artistic setting for digression is*taflk, and much real talk 
between teacher and taught should take place, but not 
necessarily in the prepared lesscfti. 

(c) In his zeal to make lessons a real part of the child's 
experience there is a danger to the teacher of adding to the 
chaos out of which a child furnishes his mind. It is probably 
this ^par of an unsystematic result that makes most people abide 
by the line laid down in the textbook, proceeding in a lesson 
on Norway from Relief to Water Systems, and so on. But in 
doing this a teachei;4s forcing on a child an arrangement that 
is the result o*f much first-hand experience on the part of 
explorers, much scientific work on the part of geographers. 
Just as it was shown earlier that skill apart from knowledge 
is of doubtful value, so, until the reasons for it are appreciated, 
a scientific classification of subject-matter brings jio order 
into chaos. 

A great deal is written on the problem of psychological 
versus logical method of procedure in teaching, and to a 
certain extent teachers have been forced to come down on 
the side of psychology. But they often seem half-hearted 
about it, and at the slightest excuse hark back to the methods 
of expounding knowledge that are observed by the writer 
of the accepted textbook on the given subject. Now a child 
does not think in the way . T the adult ; to a far greater 
extent he needs concrete data on which his mind must work 
and with which he will eventually interpret the classifications 
and explanations of the scientist. 

How then can it be ensured that such yaried knowledge 
does not add confusion, if the usual lines of procedure laid 
down by the expert are for the great part ignored ? It 
cannot entirely, and the teacher who declares that his class 
have orderly minds Ls simply labouring under a delusion. 
Most minds seem to collect a great deal of diverse and un- 
classifiedT material and out of it to make their own pattern. 
All the teacher can do is to see that he does his pai^ in as 
orderly a way as is possible, connecting new material with 
old and seeing that, if it can be associated with more than 
one kind of experience, the association is made. For example, 
the class that was told of the salmon for breakfast, dinner and 
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supper in Norway could 'he told also of the clause inserted in 
so many Elizabethan apprentices' indentures as to the 
maximum number of times Salmon was to be given them in a 
week. Such an illustration is not a digression — it is intro- 
duced purposely to drive home the point of ‘the dependence of 
man on his envirenment for food and livelihood, especially 
in simple societies. Such teaching makes for system and is 
what is truly meant by the ' correlation ' of knowledge. 
The key to it is often merely the simple statement, ' This is 
like so and so I ' 

In many books on teaching methods, plans are given for 
breaking, up the information to be given into parts, each of 
which shall act as a step to the next. There is no royal road 
to preparing an orderly lesson, but the method that has helped 
many teachers is one by which the material of a lesson is 
thought over as though it were to be put in the form of a 
short essay or a chapter of a continuous story. Then it must 
proceed paragraph by paragraph and each must have a vital 
connection both with those going before and those following 
after. In a later chapter the uses of comparison, illustration, 
and questioning are discussed. 

Thus the main function of the knowledge lesson must be 
fulfilled, and in seeking the means of fulfilling it, the teacher 
is compelled to consider the subsidiary but essential emotional 
attitude, that of interest. An illustration has already been 
given of a method taken to arouse the emotional attitude, 
and it was suggested that to gain the children's interest was 
one of the main , functions of the introduction, to sustain it 
the condition of success. This is not the place to discuss 
the conditions for ensuring interest and attention, but it 
may be wise for a yoimg teacher to act on two simple 
principles : 

(a) Interest is generally aroused in children by appealing 
to one of their primary instincts or innate tendencies — 
curiosity, love of construction, desire for possessions, a love 
of imitation, and so on. 

(b) Once a primary interest is aroused, if the new material 
is presented clearly, a secondary interest in the lesson will 
develop, and the new interest — it might be called interest in 
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knowledge for its own sake — shomldf continue throughout the 
normal lesson. If it wavers it is a sign that either the teacher 
is dwelling too long on one aspect of the subject-matter or 
the presentation is confused or dull. If the teacher is con- 
science free on bbth such points the probability is that the 
children are mentally wearied and need* rest or change of 
occupation. 

Finally, interest being aroused and thought being dominant 
in this form of lesson, there is the problem of unifying the 
mental act by linking with this interest and thought some 
form of action. Here will be one of the greatest difficulties 
in teaching until schoolmasters and mistresses break away 
from all the habits that survive from the time when education 
meant a passive class imbibing the spoken — or occasionally 
written — word. Teachers still aspire to impart far too much 
actual informat jpn to children who have, neither fbe ability 
nor skill to use it except in the most formal and artificial way. 
Moreover, if the information is such as only an experienced 
man could use, then it is impossible to suggest some real use 
that a child can make of it. For example, all those History 
lessons in which the Ajpplication — merely the technical term 
for ‘ the use to be made of the new knowledge ' — is to be 
' The class to summarize the character of Charles I ' or * The 
class to write an essay on the c ises of the Puritan Revolution ' 
seem to the thoughtful onlooker only to point out the unreality 
of school work. How can a child of twelve judge Charles I 
or discrimufhte between the causes of the Puritan Revolution ? 
What the Application comes to in reality^ is that the class 
re-classifies under new heads the information given in the 
lesson or read in the textbook. This is not a bad use of 
material, for at any rate there is something active for the 
child to do and it is far preferable to that parrot memorizing 
of facts which stood for a great deal of the History teaching 
of 50 y#ars ago. But it does seem as if knowledge that can 
only be used by the children to do mental exercises, for which 
they are not sufficiently mature, is out of place and a far cry 
from that living actual knowledge that is so closely bound 
to action. Thus, if children had seen an historical play or 
learnt a ballad and were fired with the idea of making and 
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acting another such play for themselves, or writing a ballad, 
how different their search after the necessary knowledge 
would be, how different the«practical use to which it would 
be turned. 

It looks as though ideally the function of a teacher were to 
arouse such interest in a given problem that the children 
become anxious for knowledge that would aid in its solution. 
Then, by searching in books and helped by the class lesson, 
the children would acquire knowledge for a definite purpose 
that they imderstood — a different matter from learning a 
subject because an examination has to be taken in it. Further 
consideration ^ill be given to this method of teaching in a 
later chapter ^ ; here it must suffice to state that, whenever it 
is possible, the teacher is well advised to take the class frankly 
into his confidence as to what problem is to be solved in a 
given lessbn and encourage them to take a^ active part in 
the solution. 

Whilq syllabuses are as they are a great deal of school 
work is and seems entirely useless to the children themselves, 
but if teachers would break away from the attitude of sanctity, 
so often held about school subjects, ^d try to see history, 
geography, literature, from the child’s profane point of 
view, there would be greater activity to reform Boards of 
Examiners and a greater desire on the children’s part to 
acquire learning. 

3. The Lesson to Give Skill 

Here the problem is different and less difficult, for children 
can realize what they should be able to do, and in most cases 
will be quite willing to do it. Children take delight in deeds, 
and with few exceptions hail any kind of handwork lesson 
with relief. But there are pitfalls also, and certain conditions 
must be fulfilled if the lessons are to be successful. 

(1) The clsLss must see some reason for acquiring skill. 

(2) The task that is set must not be too difficult nor must 
the accomplishment require an undue length of time. 

(3) The standard of work must be such that by steady 


^ See Chapter VII (p. 84). 
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application a child can approach to within a reasonable 
distance in a reasonable time. 

These points must be considered more fully. 

1. The reason for the skill is on a par with the reason for 
acquiring knowfedge, and very often the best way of con- 
vincing children that they must make act effort to acquire a 
new skill is to give them something to make, which they would 
like to possess and which, at the same time, necessitates their 
learning a new process. Thus, for example, children mlist 
sooner or later le^ym to paint to a line ; they want to paint a 
picture for a school exhibition, and the Art teacher takes the 
opportunity of getting the necessary practice in the clean 
laying on of colour. A little girl is dressing her doll in 
' woollies ', and the teacher shows her how to turn a heel or 
to do ‘ ribbing ' for the bonnet or the frock, as the case may be. 

Children nee^i many kinds of manipulative skill, and the 
first thing to do when preparing this sort of lesson is to find 
some reason for the children's work ; if no reason can be 
found except that it is in the syllabus, the probability is that 
it should not be there. How absurd, for example, seems the 
making of many garmfnts that girls suffer from in some schools, 
garments that never will and never need be made out of 
school. Necessary sewing can be learned in simple ways 
and on the modem type of clothes. In all cases it seems as 
if the spur of interest in the result must be there, and that 
the essentials of the craft r.^ust be taught as they are needed. 

2. That* the task should not be too difficult or take too 
long to accomplish seems to follow from (i), but there is a 
tendency to forget how difficult it is to acquire a new skill. 
Thus many people have entirely forgotten when or how they 
learnt to read, and they tend to think the child should find 
it easier than he does. The delightfully informal teaching, 
that prepares the way for the final effort, consists in nearly all 
cases ih giving the children a knowledge of the written word 
for some practical purpose or game of their own — ^their own 
names on the board, the painting TINS on a tray for the 
mother, the fitting of nursery rhymes to nursery pictures. 
Such tasks are neither too long nor too difiicult, whereas often 
a First Reader contains a story that might be bearable if the 
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child could read most of th® words with ease, but is incom- 
prehensible to the child struggling with the difference between 
p, h and d. 

Again, a sew-and-fell seam in order to join two pieces of 
stuff for a dress for herself, may be worth while to the girl 
and certainly gives practice in sewing, but when the seam is 
that of a long nightdress the work becomes sheer boredom 
and there is no incentive to finish it. Most readers have, 
according to their sex, wasted many hours dawdling over a 
long seam, the leg of an unwieldy sock, or the making of soap 
boxes. 

A young, worker must desire the end for which he is working 
and must be able to see it not too far off. 

3. But perhaps the greatest divergence of view between 
, teacher and taught lies in the attitude as to what is ‘ good 
enough A boy w^s expected to clean the boots at home 
daily, and one day his mother said to him : ‘ John, you have 
not cleaned my boots to-day.' To which John replied : ‘ No I 
I looked at them and thought they were quite clean enough.' 
And in that story lies the whole ^fficulty. It is a difficulty 
that cannot be avoided, but understanding and compromise 
will prevent a clash of opinions. In the first case the teacher 
must remember that children are children, with children's 
clumsy growing hands and children's eagerness for the end. 
Ten minutes of ‘ chalking ' seems a long time to a little 
girl aged seven, and she thinks she has worked slowly and 
carefully. 

In the second place, a teacher must realize a child has no 
standards of technique — he wants to get the work done, eind 
if the little cart runs on its wheels that is all he cares for. 
The teacher, then, must supply standards, and that means a 
collection of well-made things in order that the class may 
realize how beautiful pastel work can be, what excellent 
results can be had from the darning stitch. Most children 
are expected to draw or paint well, and yet they are never 
shown beautiful drawing, sometimes never even the teacher's. 
Mary's is held up, but Mary is too much like a prophet in her 
own country. If only more picture exhibitions for the whole 
school were organized, when children saw each other's work 
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and judged it ; if only the work the upper classes was more 
often seen by the younger children, and the elder children 
were taken to see more professional work, there would be a 
heightening of standards and an eagerness to do better. 

Finally, the teacher's attitude is all-important. Though 
he does not scold for bad work, he mus4 love and seek good 
work, and the children will know it ; and thus is a standard set. 

4. The Appreciation Lesson 

The safest ^groiuid from which to approach the problem of 
the Appreciation Lesson is a study of the spirit that is manifest 
in the play of children. In play, joy* in the doing and an 
amazing power of losing the self in the act, are the chief 
characteristics. This spirit of joy and self-forgetfulness must 
be present if the play is to be real, and not an educational^ 
game. Hence * play is an attitude towards an * experience 
and not a specified feeling attached to certain experiences 
generally called games ; one child can play at beipg horses 
and forget himself in the game, while another child may be 
only working at it because she has been told to do what her 
little brother desires.^ A good many educational plays are of 
this sort, and unfortunately a good many so-called appreciation 
lessons are also. The real appreciation lesson should continue 
the earlier delights of children — their love of rhythm, colour, 
story, impersonation ; a. i the atmosphere of the lesson 
should be one of happy absorption. Here no solution of a 
problem is demanded, no acquisition of a definite result. 
Here what is wanted is that the children shall realize what 
enjoyment can be given from what are commonly called the 
Arts, though in reality aesthetic appreciation can be a reaction 
to a well-made argument, a skilfully demonstrated experiment, 
or a piece of practical ethics. 

How is the teacher to ensure this attitude in his class ? 
He cannot, he can only do his best and have faith in the appeal 
of whatsoever things are beautiful. ^ 

But certain conditions can be stated that should be taken 
into consideration: 

(1) The teacher should enjoy the lesson. 

( 2 ) The acquisition of knowledge or skill is often an excellent 
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method of heightening appreciation, but neither knowledge 
nor skill implies appreciation, and must not be taken as a 
test thereof. 

(3) Appreciation can only be tested by its fruits, and the 
fruits are the reactions of the learner to futtre experiences, 
especially when away from the influences of school. 

The condition stated first is undoubtedly the justificatk)n 
for specialists in all teaching of the Arts. There is no more 
imjJbrtant psychological principle than that emotions are 
contagious ; a child sees another afraid, and, he fears ; laugh- 
ing, and he laughs. Far more than their elders realize, do 
children feel and participate in their moods, and if a teacher 
gives a music-lesson because he must, the children will have 
it because they must. Worse still when a teacher says a 
thing is beautiful when in reality he does not care one jot for 
it, for herfi is bom , the greatest enemy to appreciation — 
hypocrisy. 

2. A child likes simple melody, marked rhythm, and bright 
colour, but these childish loves may die if they are not directed 
to more subtle experiences. Appreciation must develop, 
grow stronger and more sensitive if it \s to live, and it will 
grow by what it feeds on. Now to most people to know more 
about an art is to love it more, but if the knowledge is thrust 
on them before they need it, or thrust on people whose love 
does not grow that way, knowledge does more harm than 
good. Teachers by their very calling tend to over-estimate 
knowledge and technical skill, and it is salutary fot them to 
hear some one else's pupil state frankly how she hated the 
analysis of a poem she hked, the music she enjoyed. 

It is possible the teacher disliked the analytical process 
also, and only did it because she thought it her duty ; in 
which case the class caught a feeling of dislike and perhaps 
of duty. ' Come with a good will or come not at all ' is as 
wise a call to the boys and girls coming to an appreciation 
lesson as^it is to play. 

It is hard to give coimsel as to useful procedure on so 
difl&cult and so personal a matter as this type of lesson, but 
the beginner is on safe ground if he tries to hand on his own 
joy in beauty, tries to keep the atmosphere of the lesson free 
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and happy, and seizes every opportunity that the children 
offer of widening* their interest, deepening their knowledge, 
or improving their skill. Thu^, in teaching children a song 
which they enjoy they must learn where to take breath, and 
this necessity makes an excellent beginning for a knowledge 
of musical phrasing. A member of the Matriculation Class is 
botad to struggle with the problem of essay writing, and his 
special difi&culty may be the monotonous sentence alwjiys 
seeming to end with a tail too heavy for it. He needs to 
learn how to yar^vthe sound of his sentences, and his teacher, 
in addition to giving him help when^he returns the com- 
position, sends him to re-read a Dissertation upon^Roast Pig 
that he had in the hterature lesson. The boy reads with 
heightened interest, because now he realizes in some degree 
the skill of the writer. Much appreciation is ofteii gained by 
becoming a se4ulous ape. 

3 . It is a pity that as soon as teachers enlarge the scope of 
training it seems inevitable that some new sort of test should 
be evolved. To enjoy a school concert is exactly the same 
kind of experience as to enjoy one at Festival Hall, Why 
should the child be# tested and the adult go free ? The 
heightened receptivity, the absorption of the self in an 
impersonal experience — these are ends in themselves. The 
only true test is the place that music, literature, painting, 
play in life, and time only can show that. 

• But oft in lonely rooms and *mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations^ sweet 
Felt in the blood and felt along the heart; 

And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration.* 

Such tests are set by life and not by examiners. 

Nor js it wise to probe too insistently into the results of 
the actual lesson, at any rate until p ychology has declared 
much more clearly what stimuli will heighten, what depress, 
the love of beauty. ‘ Why do you like it ? ' said the earnest 
teacher. 'Because my father keeps doves,' answered the 
child who has given ' the moan of doves in immemorial elms ' 
as her favourite line. Later in the lesson the child realized 
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that the teacher was thinking of pleasing sounds, and she 
gave pleasing sounds — or moderately pleateing — ^with a will, 
only too anxious to do something to oblige her teacher. 
This road leads to h 3 ^ocrisy and to lip-serviqe and away from 
real self-forgetfulness. 

5. The Practice Lesson 

[^Practice makes perfect and it is this sense of practice 
that is implied in ‘ Practice Lesson ' — a not entirely satis- 
factory term. This form of lesson is obviously apart from 
the classification into three main types according to the 
aspect of the mental act that is most to the fore. The practice 
lesson may be an aid to the knowledge lesson or to the lesson 
on skill and even to the appreciation lesson, but in every 
» case it? fupction should be to make more definite the lesson 
which it follows. Thus a class has had their first formal 
lesson on the use of adverbs, and the teacher wiU find it very 
necessary to devise an ‘ application ' or use of the knowledge 
if he wishes the class to remember it. Similarly, it is one 
thing to know how to sound h but quite another to be able 
to do it ; one to understand how to divide a decimal by a 
decimal, quite another to know it so well that it is never 
forgotten. 

It might be argued with much justification that the Practice 
Lesson is only a form of the application, and need not be 
considered as a type of lesson by itself. But so muqh practice 
is often needed to ensure the desired result that in most 
subjects lesson after lesson should be devoted to practice, 
and this sort of lesson needs a procedure of its own. Firstly 
it gains by the straightforward application of its name. For 
example, there is everything to be said in teaching Arithmetic 
for presenting it as a series of real problems that the child 
has to solve. But as well as an ability to see through this 
type of problem to the simple fundamental truths underlying 
it, the ohild must acquire ability to deal with numbers 
accurately and quickly. This ability is the result of long 
practice. If the teacher faces this fact and gives definite 
periods to such practice, the resultant work wiU be far better. 
Now a practice lesson should mean the working of example 
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after example of increasing diiictlty. There is often no 
point in adhering to the problem form, for there are not such 
an enormous number of sensible arithmetical problems for 
children to solve, ^ and it is absurd to make up problems on the 
cost of twenty pianos. The children have found out how 
they can discover the cost of the whole sdiool journey, or the 
value of the stock in the class-room ; the teacher then shows 
that the need of the moment is accurate multiplication of 
money, and the class realizes that such sums are beyond tlieir 
scope until they oan multiply with machine-like accuracy. 
Then the practice period must begin and ^hould surely continue 
until the required facility is attained. There is no^hardship 
in this kind of lesson if children are treated as reasonable 
beings and asked to co-operate in attaining the required skill. 
But here the test is in the doing and once a child can multiply 
with accuracy he should not be kept at dokig harder and longer 
sums than are reasonable because others in the class still 
need practice.^ , 

In the same way, in a recitation lesson, that itself should 
be the application of the literature lesson, the children must 
at their own rate and^ their own way memorize the words. 
Such lessons should be preparation for a concert or play, but 
they are practice lessons nevertheless, and should continue 
for each child imtil he is word perfect. Every subject needs 
a fair proportion of this repetition of a process, and the 
yoimg teacher constantly fails in his teaching because he has 
too few practice lessons. He fears they are drudgery for the 
children, and scamps them. But in the fijst case it must be 
remembered that the average child does not think in terms 
of drudgery, and does not dislike practice if the end to be 
attained seems to him sensible. 

And, secondly, he will find life much more depressing if he 
is let off, say, the memorizing of tables, and constantly gets 
his sunis wrong, or finds he has forg* tten how to do Long 
Division when he needs it for Simple Interest. 

There is then no reason why the practice lesson should be 

^ For methods of dealing with the problem of the varying rates at 
which children work, see p. 76. 
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uninteresting, but the teachcrr must use skill and discrimination 
in winning the children over to make eveiy effort to use the 
time to the best advantage, and must make arrangements 
for every child to get as much as is necessary but no more. 

And, finally, once the children have acquired the skill and 
can apply the generalization with ease, it is undoubtedly the 
duty of whoever arranges their work to see this effort bads 
on to other work and is not wasted. Hence the stupidity 
of making children memorize dates they do not need, spelling 
of words that they never write. 

Just a word aboul; ‘ dodges ', used to make practice palat- 
able. An mother who found her little boy very slow at 
Arithmetic used to tell him stories of wrecks in which so 
many people could go in one boat ; at first he found the 
necessary^ arithmetic quite interesting. But after two walks, 
when his mother proposed a story, he said, ‘ But no more 
Arithmetic games, mother I ' 

A game must be a real game and must be played for its 
own sake. The competition like ' buz ', a spelling bee, a red 
star for children as they accomplish the table are all valuable, 
for they bring the desired end more easily within the child's 
view ; moreover, children enjoy such games as games. But 
if the game is obviously of far less importance than the 
practice, and hardly worth the playing, they will fail to be 
interested, and if the practice has been suggested as a means 
only to playing that game, it follows that the practice will be 
half-hearted. 

Hence the failure of the ' dodge ' that the teacher adopts, 
not because he enjoys it himself but because some other 
teacher found it successful. 

All forms of play should be real play, and it is the spirit 
of play and not any set form that ensures this condition. 
Shops, word games, verse-speaking competitions, preparation 
for a concert or Open Day, may all be done with such joy 
and concentration that the time flies for teacher and children 
and they would be hard put to it to say if they had been at 
play or at work. But a morning of such activities, though 
it is a tax on energy, has lasting results. The children deal 
with money more intelligently and accurately ; they have 
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practised their sounds with con^^ehtrated care ; they know 
the words of the piay ; they have printed the invitations in 
careful script ; and these results have been attained in the 
minimum of time because the children were wholehearted in 
their efforts. And at the bottom of every ‘ dodge ' will be 
found this attempt to get the children interested in reaching 
the end desired by the teacher. 

Such a system can be as artificial and barren as the most 
formal teaching. Froebel and Dewey have surely shown trfat 
the right road to Education lies through a child's interests and 
activities. It is only when educators f^il to use the child's 
native interests and abilities that dodges become necessary, 
in the practice lesson as in any other. Given the child has 
an end in view he desires to reach, given he has faith in his 
teacher, he will when occasion demands tackle the so-called 
drudgery gallantly. Thus children are made. 


CHAPTER II 
NOTES OF LESSONS 

4 

I F the reader will go through the last chapter carefully he 
will find he can make his own plan for the notes of a 
lesson, and it will prob'^bly be for him the most useful. 
The suggestions that follow are merely suggestions, but they 
act as a summary for a long chapter, and they have been 
tried out in years of practice. 

There are, however, two types of note> 

{a) The teacher's notes as to the amount of work covered 
in any given lesson, notes made only to ensure that no time 
is wasted and no confusion caused by a lapse of memory. 
Such notes aU teachers should make, for they are also of very 
great va\ue to other members of the staff, and to the organizer 
who has to see that the child's work L well planned. Most 
Educational Authorities ask that such notes should be kept. 

(i)) The second type, that with which the teacher in training 
is concerned, is the note that in itself is an important part 
of training, for it entails the analysis of the lesson step by 
step. 


3 
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Clearly the first thing the- student should do who is making 
notes is to decide what type of lesson is to be given — for that 
will give the general aim of the course and help with the 
particular aim of the lesson. Thus, if the lesson is to en- 
courage appreciation of ballad form, obviously the aim can- 
not be to teach the children io write ballad metre. Never- 
theless, the general aim of the course of lessons could be to 
encourage appreciation, and a special lesson might be devoted 
to giving the children knowledge of ballad metre and skill 
in using it. 

Thus the first two steps in preparation of a lesson are : 

1. A consideration of the main reason for the course of 
lessons ; in other words, the ‘ General Aim '. A syllabus 
should be made embodying this purpose before notes of the 
first lesson are considered. This general aim and syllabus 
should appear at the beginning of every new .course of lessons. 

2. Before beginning the preparation of any lesson of a 
series, a teacher should think what part it is to play in the 
whole course, and that should give the ' Aim ' of the lesson 
(sometimes called the ' special aim ’ to distinguish it from the 
general aim of the course). Thus, suppose the aim of a course 
of six lessons is to give knowledge about the pollination of 
flowering plants, the special aim of one lesson might easily 
be to give the children an opportunity for a careful study of 
the two types of flower. 

The aim of the course might never directly arise in this 
lesson or even in two or three lessons out of the six, for the 
great need of the. children might be for definite knowledge 
of the various flowers that show the various methods of 
pollination. 

3. This example brings us to the next step in lesson pre- 
paration. It is clearly essential to find out as much as possible 
about — 

(а) what the children know of a given subject ; 

(б) w*hat part of this knowledge the teacher proposes to 
use as a foundation on which to build up the new lesson. 

(a) The pitfall for students here is that if they do not find 
a class responsive, or if they hope they have found some 
original piece of work to do with a class, they write, trium- 
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phantly or despairingly as the case may be, ' Previous Know- 
ledge — None ! ' an •entirely impossible condition from which 
to begin. Even the advocate id Les Plaideurs began from 
chaos, and though it may be the very first formal lesson in 
any subject that the teacher proposes to give, there must 
be something in the child's experience witlT which to associate 
this €iew formal work ; and that knowledge must be sought 
out and used. For example, a student who was proposijj}g 
to give a class their first lesson on Drama, wrote ‘ Previous 
Knowledge none'.^ Yet the class had unlimited experience 
of telling what had happened in the forfli of ' she said ' and 
* he said ', to say nothing of the acting at cinema?^ 

(h) From the previous knowledge of a child some definite 
part or aspect must be chosen to act as host for the new 
knowledge which the children are to acquire in t^je lesson. 
Hence, the teacjier must consider the aam he has already 
chosen and in the light of it decide what part of the experience 
of the child he proposes to use. Thus, the student giving a 
course of six lessons on Drama has as his general aim the 
encouragement of children to go to the Old Vic or Children's 
Theatre instead of cinemas. He might take as his special 
aim for the first lesson a dialogue to show how exciting and 
illuminating spoken conversation may be. A child's know- 
ledge of cinema procedure and the use of captions might serve 
excellently as ‘ Previous Knowledge ', for speech in drama, 
as in life, should illuminate action and not be divorced from 
it. Hence \he special aim of the lesson directly affects the 
choice of that part of a child's experience which the teacher 
decides to use, and that part is technically called * Previous 
Knowledge '. 

4. The next step in preparation is to think out the problem 
of how to begin a lesson — commonly called the Introduction. 
Now if a teacher has really given thought to the Aim and 
Previous*Knowledge, there should be it,, difficulty in planning 
this stage, for in the Introduction the ‘ Previous Knowledge ' 
(in the above technical sense) must be called up into the 
consciousness of the child, and of course called up in such a 
way as to arouse interest. Hence the value of basing a 
series of lessons on Drama on the cinema, dangerous though 
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it may be to the inexpert The children do know and are 
interested in this type of drama, and the'suggestion that this 
lesson has to deal with a y^t more interesting type will cause 
the children to give it a ready welcome. , The dilemma for 
the beginner is that either (a) he tends to put as * Previous 
Knowledge ' some^formal statement like ' the previous lesson ' 
or the last play read, and fails to make use of it in his Intro- 
duction, or (6) he uses it in his introduction but then ends 
that lesson and begins a new one introducing the main subject. 
Thus a young teacher will say, ' How many of you have been 
to a cinema ? ' an^ on finding the class vociferous on this 
point, \idll proceed, ‘ Yes, I see you all have. Now we are 
going to deal with quite a different sort of play, so listen 
to me I ' 

5. And this leads to the necessity of discussing the next 
step in the lesson, commonly called the Development. 
Obviously the development of the main theme must arise 
from the introduction, just as the development of a theme 
in an essay arises from the introduction. The introduction 
is not something put into a lesson to make it harder for the 
yoimg teacher. Whether he likes it#^or not, he has to have 
it, and if he puts in an ornamental one to please his trainer 
and then ignores it, the result is that he uses one at haphazard 
as the real beginning of his subject. Thus, in the example 
cited above, the introduction is * I am going to tell you of a 
very different sort of play than a cinema ', and ^learly if the 
children think the cinema the more interesting form, this 
introduction is not remarkably tactful. 

The Development must proceed from the Introduction, 
and should be so closely connected with it that the interest 
roused in the Introduction should continue without a break 
to the new secondary interest which, once aroused, should 
continue through the various sections of the Dev^elopment. 
It is difficult to ensure the successful development of a lesson, 
but the suggestion on p. 6 in connection with the knowledge 


lesson has been foun d to b e helpful to students in training. 
Here it might be>^iffSwBlgfci^plified : 

(i) Let each ^E^^aph ot^^^c^n of the lesson be reason- 
ably shorts sa^^e minutes iitjweginner’s lesson. 


Qt n\ ' 
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(2) See that just as the Develdpment proceeds from the 
Introduction, so eaih section is linked to the previous and 
following sections. 

(3) Vary the method of presenting each section. Thus, if 
you have told the story of the journey of the Mayflower in one 
section, let the children look at the ma^ of Virginia or a 
pictufe of New Plymouth, and say what sort of conditions 
awaited the pilgrims. 

(4) Two-thirds of the lesson is the maximum time that can 
be given to thi^ section, and even of that time half should 
seldom, if ever, be used entirely for the teacher's exposition. 

(5) The last section of the lesson corresponds to the stage 
that on p. 7 was called the Application, and this section 
obviously must be almost entirely the children's work ; 
entirely, if they have taken little share in the development 
of the lesson. Nor should the teacher, if he has planned his 
lesson carefully, be at a loss for the application, as it should 
be implicit in the aim of the lesson. Thus, if the aim was to 
make children realize the meaning of Simple Interest, the 
application is sufficiently obvious ; if to see the difference 
of the two kinds of primrose, a description by pencil, or in 
words, of the two flowers suffices ; if to realize the form of 
the drama, a dramatization of some well-known story. Very 
often under this head the '»te ' Children answer questions ' 
is found. The art of questioning must be postponed to a 
later chaptey.^ And here it must suffice to say that these 
questions should be prepared beforehand and appear in the 
Notes. Equally, if the Application is that the children make 
a summary, the teacher should think out how this summary 
is to be made and what reason there is for it. It is, for 
example, absurd to labour over a summary that the children 
know they can find ready-made in a textbook. 

So far,this chapter has dealt mainly with the teacher's 
share in the lesson, for the aim of the ^.hapter is to give the 
student some help in the preparation of lessons he will have to 
give during his practice in school. But obviously as soon 
as the actual lesson begins, i.e. when the teacher ‘ introduces * 
it to the class, the class are at least of equal importance to 

1 See p. 41. 
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the teacher, and very often should be the dominant partner. 
A teacher cannot give a lesson unless the children will receive 
it, and cannot give it well unless the children are actively 
interested in it. The necessity of arousing, interest has been 
already discussed,^ but throughout the preparation a teacher 
should think what share the dass is to take in a lesson. So 
important is it that during the preparation a teacher sfiould 
always have thought for the class, that many educationists 
insist bn two parallel columns for the body of a lesson, one 
for The Teacher's Work, the second for The Children's Work. 
This division is ncvv rather more often accepted than the 
earlier n^ore formal Matter and Method columns. Hence the 
usual form of Notes of Lessons is as follows ; 

Class, Subject, 

Time Apparatus 

Aim 

Previous Knowledge 

Teacher's Work Children's Work 

Introduction 

Development 

1 . 

2 . 

3 - 

Application 

Columns or no — and personally I do find the division 
useful — it is clear that very careful thought must be given 
to what the children will be doing, otherwise the teacher will 
find use for Viola's words : ' I can say little more than I 
have studied, and that question's out of my part.' 

The tendency of the student both when preparing lessons 
and then again when giving them, is to pay pen-service to 
the form of notes by putting in an occasional efitry into 
Colunm II, as ' Children listen ' Answer questions ', ' Look 
at a map '. But unless the questions are so arranged that 
they really make the children think, the inspection of the 
map so purposive that the children are entirely concentrated 

^ See p. 2. 
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on it, there is not enough for thd^cfiildren to do. It is not a 
bad plan for the beginner to punctuate each section of the 
lesson by a piece of work that th% children must do for them- 
selves. For exapiple, a hectographed set of questions, the 
answers to which form a summary, is an excellent way of 
training children to take notes, and nfight make a good 
Application tb a lesson of which the children could not get 
the material from a textbook, material for which, of course, 
they had a real need. 

So far these; suggestions have been mainly concerned with 
preparation for the knowledge lesson, ^ut mutatis mutandis 
the application is fairly obvious for the other typesjof lesson. 
It must be remembered, however, that whatever t5q)e of lesson 
is given, the tripartite character of the mental act must be 
accepted. Thus, in the knowledge lesson, while aroused 
curiosity will supply the necessary interest, arrangements 
must be made for action. Better still, as children are men of 
deeds, some desire to do should rouse interest in knowledge. 
In the Appreciation Lesson, the heightened interest in some 
form of beauty — the aim of the lesson — should be used to 
carry the children a step further. Thus the application for 
a lesson on one of Corot's pictures might easily be that the 
children should look at one or two specially chosen pictures 
to see how those artists lo* ked at trees, or select from a group 
of unnamed pictures those of Corot. Again, where the aim 
is to give the children increased skill, interest in making 
something they desire should satisfy the emotional need of 
the child, and knowledge should be the h^dmaiden to help 
towards attaining the new skill. Here the trial and error 
method is the safest — a child tries and finds he can't do and 
then demands that instruction which he needs. 

The Practice Lesson is in a real sense, as was said before, 
but the continued use of a piece of knowledge or skill already 
given, ^n preparing such a lesson the Introduction must 
arouse in the children a desire to do their best to improve, 
and then, the less said by the teacher and the more done by 
the children the better. Nevertheless, careful notes may be 
very essential. For example, to return to the lesson described 
on p. 14, the teacher must have made beforehand the sen- 
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tence into which adverbs are to be added ; he must have 
found a passage in the reading-book whiV:h is suitable ; he 
must have a list of adjectives from which adverbs are to be 
• formed. And always a beginner must look put the examples 
that are to be worked in the Arithmetic lesson, see they do 
give the practice required and that they are graduated in 
difficulty. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the real lesson is 
a living experience shared by teacher and class, and that 
no one can lay down hard and fast lines for gyowth. Thus, 
though it is wise to keep to a set form, there are many cases 
when the^form will not contain the living experience. For 
example, constantly, the application stage runs parallel with 
the development stage ; sometimes, as in a story lesson, the 
, application may be omitted ; often, as in the practice lesson, 
the teacher has very little part to play ; another time, even 
in a lesson to teach a new skill, the teacher's demonstration 
may tak^e the major part of a lesson, but this is a dangerous 
practice for the beginner and generally results in some brave 
child saying, ‘ Teacher, may we try to do it ? ' 

But whatever the lesson, however it^ form varies from that 
suggested here, it is fundamental to remember that it is the 
result on the children that is all-important, and by that 
result and that alone must it be judged.^ 


CHAPTER III 

THE Afel OF GIVING A LESSON 

I T has been impossible to discuss the preparation of a 
lesson and the notes thereof without constantly referring 
to the actual giving of the lesson. Thus the necessity 
for abiding by a plan and avoiding digressions, the importance 
of keeping the children at work and always active co-operators 
in a lesson, have already been suggested. 

* Readers are advised to consider very carefully tne specimens of 
notes of lessons given on pp. 179-81, and to compare their form with 
that used in their own college. 
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There are, however, certain teohrilcal problems in teaching 
that can be more easily solved if they have been considered 
before the first practice takes plate. Clearly a case could be 
made for dealing^ with class teaching in the next section of 
this book — Problems of the Class-Room ; but perhaps as much 
can be said for the student who has been thinking about the 
preparation of a lesson turning his attention immediately to 
the conditions that make for success in the giving of those 
lessons that he has prepared with such care. * 

It may be useful, to warn intending teachers at once, that 
success in teaching cannot be ensured J)ut it can be made 
more probable if they will not trust to a pleasing pei;^onality, 
that may have often served them well, or to chance that has 
occasionally done so. To be a persona grata to children does 
not always make for good teaching. Teaching implies an 
active search aft^r new experiences and improved standards 
of work, a search in which both teacher and class take part. 
Hence the delightful facility some people possess of keeping 
children quiet and happy is useful as a background to teaching, 
but it is not teaching. 

How is that co-operation in learning to be attained ? 

To a great extent the success of the given lesson depends 
on the normal life in the class-room — the subject of the next 
section of this book — and here, to simplify the matter, it is 
assumed that the class is orderly, averagely interested in 
school work and quite prepared to give the new teacher a 
chance. It is also assumed that the teacher has prepared the 
lesson to the best of his ability and that it js suitable for the 
age and capacity of the class. 

Such conditions being favourable, teaching to a very great 
extent is like any other art, — learnt by practice, and, as in 
all cases of learning, some people need far more practice than 
others. But equipped with good will to learn by mistakes, 
with reaf interest in children and genuiiit; intellectual interests, 
any person can eventually become a good though perhaps 
not a ' bom ' teacher. 

Practice, after all, is valuable because it gives experience, 
but that experience can to some extent be handed on ; this 
tmth was at the back of the Council of Education's mind when 
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the first training college was founded ; at the back of the 
Board of Education's mind when twelve wfceks' practice in the 
schools was declared to be the minimum for those students 
who went to a training college before they had any experience 
of teaching ; at the back of a writer's mind who embarks on 
‘ A First Book on Teaching It is not that other people's 
experience can take the place of practice but that it can, and 
very often does, shorten the time a young worker takes before 
he becomes an average teacher and can proceed with his own 
training along his own lines — for in a very jeal sense one 
trains all one's working life. 

Years jof experience tend to make mankind cautious about 
generalizations, but perhaps the following are the safest that 
can be suggested and, it is hoped, among those that are useful 
to the beginner. 

(1) Know exactly what you are going toj teach. 

(2) Organize to the last pencil. 

(3) Make the best of all apparatus that can be easily 
obtained. 

(4) Teach the whole class. 

(5) Try to be serene and natural. i 

(6) Remember the test of good class teaching is class 
working. 

(7) Use the children's knowledge whenever possible. 

(8) Notice faults but do not comment on them. 

I. Know exactly what you are going to teach. 

This statement is of course implicit in careful preparation 
of a lesson and yet it is not uncommon to go into a class-room 
and find carefully prepared notes that show promise of a 
better lesson than is going on, merely because the teacher 
does not know exactly what he is to teach. Thus, to take 
simple examples, in a story he will confuse the plot and have 
to say ' I forgot to tell you ', in a Geography lesson |^e is not 
an expert at his map, in the Arithmetic lesson he has not 
worked out his demonstration and some absurd difficulty 
that he would have seen through in two minutes the night 
before now balks him. The result is that a sensitive teacher 
gets agitated and the children feel unsafe with him and even 
unwilling to work. The actual material for the lesson should 
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be known so well that the teachcfr can give it with easy con- 
fidence and have &11 his attention for the reactions of the 
children. 

2. Organize to^ the last pencil. 

This is on a par with the * keep your powder dry ' school 
of philosophy, and it should be unnecessary to have to say 
the ‘same things so many different times and in so many 
different ways. But it must be said again to the inexperienced. 
Dozens of otherwise good lessons have been spoilt because 
the teacher h^ thought the map would be in the room, that 
the children would have pencils, that ghalks or paper were 
in a cupboard. And the height of the difi&culty is reached 
in a handwork lesson where a good ten minutes can be wasted 
because the material is not ready, or no plan has been made 
for giving it out quickly. If the reader turns back to the 
form of Notes of Lessons given on p. 22 he will find a heading 
Apparatus. When preparing he must think out everything 
either he or the children will need during a given lesson and, 
before that lesson, make quite sure it is all there. Students 
in training are expected to give fewer lessons daily than the 
fully-fledged teacher in order that they may have time to 
train themselves in these points that are essential to good 
teaching. An intelligent student should never be caught 
twice because he has no; troubled to verify his assumption 
that the apparatus needed for a lesson is in the class-room 
and easily* accessible. 

3. Make the best of all apparatus that can be easily obtained. 

This also seems obvious and yet a good.many people have 

given lessons on the Lake District and entirely forgotten 
that there is a picture of Derwentwater in the school hall, on 
an Elizabethan town without using the picture in the history 
book, on decoration without discussing quite good patterns 
on the tablecloth or a child's dress, ^ome beginners seem to 
think they are not doing their best imless they make fresh 
illustrations for every lesson, whereas others think unless the 
necessary illustration is just to their hand they must do 
without it. Both err : it is better to train children to get 
all they can from the pictures, books, maps, etc., in the school ; 
it is stupid to try and give a lesson to children in a city school 
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on the orchards of Kent \Wthout a picture, just because there 
is not one in the class-room.^ 

4. Teach the whole class.*' 

This is so essential that any skilled teacher will have a 
series of aphorisms to give to the beginner, the wisdom of 
which lies in the fact that they give essential conditions for 
teaching the class and not a section thereof. Among* the 
most important are : 

fil) Stand in such a position that you can see all the children 
in your class. (And never cling on to the fropt desk.) 

(b) Don't begin until the class has settled down from the 
previous ksson. 

(c) Speak slowly, clearly and distinctly. (But never 
shout.) 

(d) See that your blackboard is in the best possible position. 
Clean it Before the Wesson begins and use it whenever it will 
help the class to see as well as to hear. Write clearly, and 
don't fqll into the usual beginner's mistake of writing too 
small. 

{e) Don't distract the attention of your class from the 
lesson by fidgety personal habits — w/ilking up and down, 
playing with a button, fussing with things on a table. 

These and many other ‘ tips '. And indeed in his journal 
at night the teacher should add to this list ‘ do's ' and * don'ts ' 
that in his own experience have helped or hindered his class 
work. 

But when all is written, it is an extremely difiicult thing 
to give an ideal class lesson, and those of the best teachers 
only approximate more closely to it than those of the be- 
ginner. In a real sense a teacher may be compared to the 
conjurer who surprises his audience by keeping ten balls in 
the air at once. The teacher has to encourage forty minds 
to think of the same subject during a given time, minds that 
have different previous knowledge, different interests and 
work at different rates. And as the conjurer must be aware 
of each of the balls, so must the teacher be aware of each of 
the class, now giving a word of special help to one, now asking 
the question that will make another try to think out a diffi- 
^For further suggestions on the use of illustration, see pp. 33-40, 62. 
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culty, now, perhaps with that ^Lll-seeing teacher's look, 
checking Mary in# her zeal for tying Kate's hair ribbon. 
And all such supervision must be done as unobtrusively as 
possible, for the lesson is the thing and the supervision of the 
class but a means to an end. 

It sounds alarming, but as a matter of»fact if the lesson is 
carefully prepared, suitable to the class and given in a business- 
like and cheerful way, the average child in the average class 
attends. 

5. Try to be sejene and natural. 

This, of course, is a counsel of perfection for a beginner 
who needs confidence more than any gift. But the more 
nervous a teacher, the greater the need of preparation and 
very careful organization, since small things, such as the 
class not having pencils, will upset him and prevent his , 
appearing calm pnd assured ; whereas if he goes to*his lesson 
with the knowledge that he is prepared for any emergency 
he will more easily attain that serenity which is so np cessary 
to all who deal with human beings. If the reader has ever 
learnt how to do anything like riding a bicycle or learning a 
difficult dance he kno^ys how often an instructor says, ' Don't 
hurry, there is plenty of time.' So it is with teaching. If 
the young teacher would begin quietly and not allow himself 
to become flustered, ha*^ the battle would be over. This 
training in serenity is as necessary for the teacher as an 
individual as a member of his profession and he should act 
on the Jabaes-Lange theory of emotions which declares we 
are unhappy because we cry. Undoubtedly to a certain 
extent the assumption of calmness, the quiet voice, the steady 
speech, the kindly acceptance of obstructions help greatly 
to induce serenity in the teacher and so in the class. 

Being natural is to a great extent the result of losing oneself 
in work. It is undoubtedly a great ordeal for a certain type 
of studint to feel forty pairs of cnucal eyes are inspecting 
him. But the inspection hardly lasts a moment, if the lesson 
is begun well ; and in any case it is so important to get the 
class to work that, fortunately, the moment the real lesson 
begins the teacher has no time to be self-conscious — or should 
have none. Certain people are far more worried by this 
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form of nervousness than^iotiiers, but the more one is worried 
— nay, tormented by it — the more important it is to turn 
thought resolutely from the self to the work in hand. Curiously 
even unself-conscious folk take on ‘ airs ' mmnly in imitation 
of some teacher whom they respect. It is not wise. A false 
brightness, an assitmed cordiality, an adopted professional 
air may for half an hour or so cloak the nervous beginner, 
but children are uncannily sensitive to this sort of acting and 
sea- through it. Hence it is better to be one's natural, youth- 
ful self. And, above all, never to patronise or talk down to 
a class. 

6. So much was said in the chapter on the preparation of 
a lesson on the necessity of finding work for a class that it is 
hardly necessary to stress the point here. However, if a 
teacher finds himself unduly nervous at the thought of his 
first lessohs, he willofind a ‘ sedative ' in the. .knowledge that 
he has prepared so much work for the children to do that 
there will be little time in which their attention will be con- 
centrated on his own performance. Also if for some reason 
a class gets over-excited, the blessed air of peace that descends 
on the room when they are given something definite to do is 
a revelation to the beginner. 

7. The suggestion that a teacher should welcome contri- 
butions from the class and embody them in his lesson seems 
to clash with the advice that the wise beginner abides by his 
notes. As most children love to talk and some hke the lime- 
light, there are a good many interruptions — especially to the 
uninteresting lesspns — in the form ‘ Teacher, my brother 
went on a ship ' ; ‘ My father saw a big boat ' ; these com- 
ments do not necessarily help towards the aim of the lesson, 
even when it is that of an expert teacher. But it is quite 
common for a child to have first-hand experience ; of the 
hop fields in Kent, of the orchids growing in chalk-pits, of 
the working of a surface coal-field, of a foreign country. 
In such cases the answer : ‘ Yes, but listen to me now ', is 
really throwing away an opportunity of making the lesson 
real. 

First-hand experience is always interesting, and if the 
children are encouraged to contribute what they can to the 
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knowledge of the class they are ijiote alert and more active 
co-operators in the search for knowledge. Children vary in 
their power of interesting a das? and no one should be en- 
couraged to be a bore ; but with practice a teacher learns 
how to use the cHild as a co-operator and it is an excellent 
lesson to learn. To no great extent can ii be learnt outside 
the dass-room, though if the reader remembers his own child- 
hood and recalls how snubbed he felt when he ventured in- 
formation that was rejected, what a delightful break it \ms 
when the boy from f anada told of the grain elevators, he will 
have some guidance on this point. That class teaching must 
be class working is the other condition to*be fulfilled and that 
perhaps is implicit in the statement that the child must not 
bore the class. 

8. Some young teachers are so anxious to show the class 
that they see and hear everything that they consftintly in- 
terrupt their lessons with personal criticism of various members 
of the class. It is really a bad plan. Unless a child's bad 
conduct is hindering the work, though it is wise to see, it is 
unwise to draw other people's attention to it. A great deal 
can be done by a look^that lets the child know he has been 
observed, for a mannerly child does not want to disturb a 
class — he merely cannot control his tongue. If, however, a 
great many such interru; 'ions arise and the teacher must 
notice them, the probability is his lesson has failed to interest 
the children. At the moment the best plan is to give them 
some work* they must do for themselves. But afterwards 
he must think over that lesson and see w^y it failed. This 
constant thought about one's own successes and failures is 
perhaps the only way to learn how to teach. Older people 
are useful because they have the power of seeing quickly 
what is wrong, what right, and can thus give the learner 
material to think over. 

As a mle fault-finding is a fatal erioi. A bright little boy 
who really loved his lessons was about to return to his school 
after a couple of weeks' absence. He seemed depressed and 
as he had been kept happy by an elder sister who set him 
sums, gave him pictures to colour and heard him read, she 
expressed surprise that he did not want to go. to school. * I 
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doL like school/ was the Almost tearful answer, ‘ but it*s my 
teacher I don't like. It's grumble, grumble, grumble.' 

Fault-finding easily becomes habitual — a truly horrible 
habit. 

Prepare carefully, keep your powder dry, be gay in the 
thought that you have ciosen to be a teacher and that you 
like children ; remember how fidgety and scatter-brained 
you were as a little child ; and above all, remember that all 
grown-up people seemed old to you when you were a child ; 
these counsels are sign-posts on the road to confidence, not- 
withstanding youth and inexperience. 


CHAPTER IV 

SOME TEACHING DEVICES 

A S soon as a student makes his first notes of lessons 
he will find himself writing ‘ Describe the town ', 
‘ Tell the story ', ‘ Question the children, show a pic- 
ture, compare the characters '. Hence it seems wise to give 
some consideration to these tools before beginning to use 
them. Books have been written on all such teaching devices 
and here in a First Book on Teaching it is not possible to do 
more than deal with them very briefly, mainly in order to 
point out their importance as tools and to show the need 
of practice in using them.^ 

I. Story-Telling and Narration 
Telling a story is, of course, a form of narration, but from 
the point of view of professional work most teachers would 
gain considerably if they could perfect themselves in story- 
telling and then apply this art to those lessons in which 
knowledge must be imparted in the form of * a narrative of 
events It is probably easier to learn the art of narration 
on stories, for there the atmosphere is ready-made for the 

^ An intending teacher should take every opportunity of practice, 
and all the exercises on this section — and many more — should be 
worked before the first school practice. 
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teller, the climax waiting to be the results spreading 

out like a distant view. Whereas in Geography or History 
events must be selected to lead to the climax and the distant 
horizon must be suggested. 

Therefore almost the first step, or at any rate the second, 
in the art of teaching is to learn to tell«a story.^ 

followifig suggestions may be helpful to the beginner : 

I. Always if possible and certainly in the early stages only 
such stories should be told as are enjoyed by the teller. 
There is nothing gained by telling stories the children ought 
to know, if the narrator finds them dull. In such cases the 
children will do better to wait till they can read them. The 
story of Tom as it is ordinarily told by a young teacher who 
chooses it merely as a peg for lessons on caddis-flies is a 
dreary affair. So, too, are English Fairy Tales or the * Morte 
d'Arthm: ' when told by people who have ©o love of* folk- tale 
or romance as the case may be. 

(2) However well a story is known, it should be considered 
carefully before telling it to a class, and analysed into its 
parts or chapters. There is the introduction that is to win 
the children's attention, the development that is to lead to 
the climax, the far-stretching results of the climax to be 
stated or commented on, or left to silence, as the story compels. 

Each section must be C' sidered separately by the teacher 
and he must decide how he will deal with it. If the story is 
too long for one lesson the dividing point is of great importance. 

ObviouslJ' this analysis is necessary, for without it there 
is no assurance that each section does lead-up to the climax 
and that no irrelevant details or imsuitable phrases spoil the 
unity of the story. 

3. Every story has its own ‘ atmosphere ' that, though 
hard to explain verbally, must be felt by the teacher and 
suggested to the class. The tone of ^is voice, the choice of 
words, a^icture, the right question 01 appeal to the children 
may be the means of giving it. Here perhaps the introduction 
is of the greatest importance, but step by step as the story 

^ It may be that the first step it to leam to read it, fcx to read 
well implies appreciation. 

4 
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develops and the atmo^l^ere changes so must the story 
teller reflect those subtle changes. 

Crude examples may make the point clearer. Balder 
Dead cannot be told in a gay conversational voice ; Croesus 
must not be introduced as a very rich gentleman, nor must 
the children thinkf of Nausica as a lady doing her washing 
by the river ; Sir Bedivere must not be degraded tQ» the 
status of a naughty disobedient schoolboy. 

•Nothing prevents horrible solecisms of this kind so effec- 
tively as a real love for the story. Every story worth telling 
has an ‘ inwardness and until that has been 'felt it is better 
left untold. It is not easy to explain this feeling for a story 
— to say it is haunting, beautiful of form, a part of one's 
experience, returning again and again as a melody, is only 
to say that each of us has certain stories that are a part of 
himself dnd that h^ wishes to share with others. Hence the 
pity of telling those to which one is indifferent. But once 
the key to the story is apprehended, the telling is an easier 
matter and only needs careful preparation. For example, 
the words to be used seem to suggest themselves. Of Charles 
I it could be said that he mounted the scaffold like a fine 
gentleman, but never of Joan of Arc that she went to her 
death like a great lady. 

4 . The narrator should ‘ image ’ the story in the psycho- 
logical sense of the word. To describe the mental picture 
of the setting, to hear the people talking and interpret their 
tones, to feel the mighty wind and the spring ot the turf — 
these are the experiences that are at the roots of story-telling. 

Probably all normal people have some power of imagery, 
though many have a greater capacity for recalling sights than 
sounds or sounds than touch. The story-teller and the 
teacher must make the greatest possible use of any power of 
imagery with which they are endowed. Even if the initial 
capacity is poor, it is surprising how great an improvement 
can be effected by conscientious practice. 

It is doubtful if the practised story-teUer can ever give 
such a bad lesson as the teacher who thinks a lesson is a 
lesson and all this talk about stories is part of modem sen- 
timentalism. Much of a lesson does most naturally shape 
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itself as narration — an orderly seijuence of events leading* on 
chapter by chapter to the most important point, and un- 
folding a special meaning for mafty of the children. If there 
is not the story-teller's art here, then narration is a dull and 
barren method and the class only listens when it must. A 
good history teacher must acquire the po^ffer no less than the 
teacher of literature or geography, and practice alone gives it. 

2. Description 

The New English Dictionary defines description as verbal 
portraiture of person, object or event,, and this art which 
penetrates into every school subject is found useful in most 
divergent conditions. Thus a teacher of handwork or science 
often gives an orderly description of his apparatus, merely 
to ensure careful observation by the class ; a teacher of 
geography with or without an illustration describes a place, 
a biologist describes what goes on in the egg of the hen, a 
historian describes a scene in past time, a music teacher gets 
a class to describe what they see as they listen to a sonata ; 
finally the examiner demands that the candidate * describe 
the effects of the Thfiyi Crusade '. 

In each case the underlying motive is to ensure that the 
learners get a definite mental picture of a certain experience, 
generally in the form of isual images, less often in audile 
images. So important is this imagery in certain subjects, 
geology, geography and some branches of mathematics and 
chemistry for example, that it is as great a handicap to a 
learner to possess a poor power of visual imagery as it is to a 
musician to have weak audile imagery. 

When, therefore, a teacher puts in his notes ' describe the 
scene ' he desires to give such a verbal picture to the class 
that they will retain a memory image of it. Clearly the first 
condition is that he himself has a strong visual or ‘ audile ' 
image as*the case may be.^ Then he must patiently search 
for the method of transferring this image to the class, re- 
membering, as always in teaching, that the description can 

^ There are, of course, other images but not so often used in school. 
The student should try, for practice, to describe the result of touch 
and taste and smell. 
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only be interpreted by the child in terms of his own experience. 
Thus a teacher describing the world to a ilass said it was like 
an orange, and the boy went home and told his father that 
the earth was like a large orange inside.. An enthusiastic 
lover of mountains spoke to her class of the great walls of 
rock that no gianf could scale, and the children drew stone 
walls. No teacher can prevent such farcical mistakes, because 
it is beyond the power of man to know the minds of his 
listeners, but a skilful teacher prepares his word-picture so 
carefully and with such thought of the cla«s th^t he minimizes 
the chance of bad e^or. If he wishes the description to be 
lasting he must make it interesting and arresting, as did the 
lover of mountains who spoke about the vast walls of rock. 

Now interest is a feeling that must be possessed by the 
describei; if the children are to gain it from him. Hence 
as it is hopeless t(3 tell uncongenial stories, so is description 
a dead affair if the teacher is not genuinely interested in 
giving ♦his picture to his hearers. Again a few very simple 
suggestions may help the beginner to train himself along safe 
lines. 

I. To describe the unknown in terms of the known is, 
obviously, essential. But the known must be selected with 
very great care in order that the child shall associate the 
unknown with that part of his experience which will act as 
the most truthful interpreter. Thus a skilled geographer 
suggested that if suddenly in the middle of a lesson a child 
said to him ‘ What's a mountain ? ' and he had no time or 
opportunity to get a picture he would describe it somewhat 
as follows : ‘ Think of the little hill you go up as you go 
home. Now think what it would be like if you climbed up 
and up for many hours, sometimes climbing down again for 
a half-hour, but on the whole getting higher. After about 
an hour of climbing you would look down at your fcome and 
it would look like a doll's house and the people like little 
ants. After two hours you would be so high up you could 
see nothing and yet you would still have hours of climbing to do 
before you reached the top. And no roads to help, after a 
time no trees to shade you, and at last great tall rocks, per- 
haps snow-covered, far higher than the tallest building you 
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have ever seen, far higher than ithe hill you know, and* so 
steep that no man c^n climb them. How cold you would be, 
how loud the wind would sound, Vhat a great picture of the 
country you woulcj look down on if you were lucky enough to 
escape the clouds.' 

2. If it takes the expert so many words fo give an adequate 
idea,* never to rely on words alone, if a model, diagram or 
picture can be obtained, is an obvious conclusion. In all 
cases where an accurate mental image is necessary for clear 
thought these ^aida to mental sight are almost essential. 
Hence description in the form of word-pjctures should be of 
the picture or map which the class can study. 

3. Description in the teaching of children is a means to 
an end. Very few children read descriptions of country, for 
example, merely for pleasure. It should also be a jaeans to 
an end in the lesson, and the description of a Swiss mountain 
means far more to a class when it is necessary in order to 
describe Heidi's adventures with the goats than if it -stands 
by itself as part of a geography lesson on the relief of Switzer- 
land. 

4. As a corollary it. follows that description should be 
brief and the children should feel a need for it, either because 
they are interested in what some person did or saw or heard, 
or, in such lessons as hand-^ ork, because they have tried to 
use a piece of apparatus and want to know why they have 
failed to make it work successfully. The skill of the teacher 
in many cases lies in getting the children to realize they need 
the description and so to attend to it. 

3. Comparison and Illustration 

In dealing with description both comparison and illustration 
have been suggested as necessary aids. The child who lived 
in a low-Jying suburb of a large town was asked to think of 
the only hill that he knew and as a comparison with that 
hill the description of a mountain was given. The geographer 
who was asked to supply the description said at once : ' Show 
him a picture,' and only proceeded to try a verbal description 
when it was insisted that there were moments when a picture 
was not procurable. 
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A teacher will find he niturally uses comparison, for it is 
a common-sense method used by all of us/ ‘ What's a moving 
staircase ? ' asks the countr 3 mian, and the Londoner replies : 
‘ Just like a flight of stairs, only they move^ up or down while 
you stand still/ ^ 

The condition to be observed is, of course, that the com- 
parison is to something already known by the questibner. 
T^us when Lueli asked Mr. Fortune what an umbrella was it 
would have been more enlightening, though far less amusing, 
if he had answered by making a sun-protector Jby holding two 
large leaves stem t^ stem instead of saying : * An umbrella 
when in use resembles the shell that would be formed by 
rotating an arc of curve about its axis of S5anmetry, attached 
to a cylinder of small radius whose axis is the same as the 
axis of s)Tnmetry of the generating curve of the shell. When 
not in use it is properly an elongated cone, but it is more 
usually helicoidal in form.' ^ 

Also the comparison should not belittle or in any way spoil 
the object to be explained, and as the objects known to a 
child must be used there is a great danger of doing so if the 
comparison has not been considered with care. To describe 
a canon as similar to a great crack in the road with a river 
at the bottom seems to me to take away the grandeur and 
majesty of a great natural feature. In other words, the 
comparison should not make part of the idea clear at the cost 
of giving a false impression of another essential /actor. 

It must be remembered that each of us tends to see what 
he knows and that in using comparison the child's experience 
is so limited that before using comparison the first need is 
often to fill up gaps in his knowledge. It is no good saying 
the world is in shape like an orange unless at the same time 
the child is induced to look carefully at the shape of the 
orange ; the words ‘ in shape ', applying to an attribute of 
fruit that is not intrinsically interesting to the young, are 
ignored by the youthful and somewhat unintelligent listener 


' Mr. Fortune's Maggot, p. 183. Readers would find much interest 
in the account of how Lueli received Mr. Fortune’s instruction in 
geometry. 
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and he thinks of oranges as he ^ows and is interested* in 
them. 

The problem is always with us*in some form or other, but 
especially when relying on comparison of the unknown with 
the known. 

Illustrations^ too, have been dealt wfth indirectly, and 
theii»need has already been suggested. It is clear that the 
term covers many types of examples, their main function 
always being to make some idea or mental picture more 
clear, definite and precise. 

‘ Examples ' of the working of a rule, w^rd-pictures, pictures 
(sometimes called illustrations), diagrams and maps ; working 
models, models, analogies, metaphors are all used to illustrate 
a point and one of the delights of teaching is the vast range 
of material to be used. Probably one of the greatest aids to 
living teaching is the skilful use of various kinds of illus- 
tration. Each type has its proper function and, unfortunately, 
each type has its limitations. Thus the word-pictur« is in- 
effective if there is not past experience with which to interpret 
it, the model, in many cases the most adequate, gives no idea 
of size, the picture is in, two dimensions only, the analogy and 
metaphor suggest more to the hearer than was desired and 
the extraneous matter may give rise to a wrong idea. 

But whether one uses wc ds or pictures or models ‘ it takes 
two to tell the truth ', and part of the skill of a teacher lies 
in helping the child to see the truth that the illustration can 
give him. 

Hence globes and models of various types of country must 
from the very first be associated with the world the child 
lives in. When he makes a model in a sand tray the teacher 
must constantly remind him that it is of so great a desert 
that it would take the camels (on whom perhaps he has 
ridden) (Jays to cross. Perhaps th«* .greatest safety lies in 
using models and pictures to help each other. A picture of 
the desert, skilfully described, can give an idea of space, an 
idea that a child must acquire if he is to read any meaning 
into much of his work. For example, a child who has made 
a model of a part of Switzerland to show a lake and river, 
and the sources of the river in the mountain, and has used 
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paisley to show deciduoust trees and sprigs of fir to show 
conifers, should then compare it with a* picture showing a 
great stretch of mountain ?:ountry ; and even that picture 
should be supplemented by illustrations of breech and conifers. 
In each case, whether it be the cinema, the picture, the model, 
map or diagram, the aim of the educator is to make the 
S 5 mibol so full of content that it does S3mibolize the* real 
thing. Thus in all teaching of children an orographical map 
should be used constantly and pictures of the places that the 
map represents should be shown and word-pictures should be 
given at the same {ime. A child should ‘ read ' a map in 
this way. 

It might be advisable to raise the question as to what 
lessons need illustrations. The obvious answ^er is those in 
which illustrations are an aid to the right experience, but 
there are the border-line cases which this generalization does 
not solve. For example, should the class in literature lessons 
have pictures of the hero or in history of the chief actors ? 
A good rule is to give pictures of those objects which are 
essential to a child who is making a visual image, but to 
refrain from giving pictures of a special incident. Thus 
children must have a picture of a bear, perhaps of a wood, 
but they can be left to imagine Goldilocks* jumping from the 
window and fleeing home. Illustrations should give stuff 
for the mind to work on but should not save the mind from 
making its own pictures. It follows that the les^ first-hand 
experience children have, the more necessary are pictures. 
A little boy drawing a picture of Moses crossing the Red Sea 
showed him dressed in modem clothes. A picture of an 
Eastern chief would have prevented this mistake. Historical 
mistakes and geographical inaccuracies are of course to be 
avoided. But when the setting of one's idea is not so im- 
portant, as, for instance, in picturing the hero or heroine of 
a story, pictures often detract from the joy of a reader. A 
girl of seventeen who was a devoted admirer of Lucy had a 
bad quarter of an hour when she saw for the first time Fred 
Walker's illustrations to Richard Feverel, Lucy of course 
with a chignon and crinoline. TeU me what pictures of Alice 
you approve, and I will tell you your generation. Tenniel's 
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Alice is the only picture the pareijts'of most of the reader^ of 
this book can approve. That is a proof of the enormous 
influence of first impressions and c^ted here in order to suggest 
that better, far better, none at all than poor or inaccurate 
pictures. 


4. Questioning 

There was once upon a time a little boy who loved the 
fields and the woods round his house and was full of know- 
ledge of their lore, and inhabitants. 

Now he was* brought up by a governess who had a tire- 
some way of asking questions varying fli kind from : * Are 
you attending ? ' ‘ Have you washed your hands ? ' to : 
' What was the date of the Battle of Hastings ? ' 

One day the two of them were out for a walk and the lady 
suddenly said : ' What is that bird ? ' Jo which lihe little 
boy replied : ‘ Tell me, Miss Smith, are you asking because 
you want to know or because you want to know if I know ? ' 

The little boy had classified questions admirably, *aiid in 
a textbook they might be reasonably called : 

A. The child's question. 

B. The tc'^cher's question. 

A. Ideally the children should question and the teacher 
answer, and the more closely this ideal can be realized in school 
— ^as it is in a good home — ^the better. Life in school should 
be so real, so interesting to the children that they are con- 
stantly trying to find out more from teachers, from their own 
experiments, from books and every available source. There 
should be far fewer cases of a teacher — or lecturer — asking : 
‘ Any questions ? ' and getting silence for an answer. If the 
curriculum were so planned that it a])U'^aled to the children's 
activitie5 and interests the children would want to follow the 
teacher's narration, want to understand his explanation and 
would say : ‘ What's turmoil mean ? ' ‘ How did that 

happen ? ' ‘I don't understand that,' as the case might be. 
And one of the teacher's main functions would be to see that 
no over-impatient or talkative child checked the thought of 
the class. 
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Jhe most unteachable geople are those who won't say 
when they do not know or understand. -Hence the value of 
encouraging children's questions and answering them faith- 
fully. But just as a teacher must be careful that the digression 
does not spoil his lesson, so must he see that some questions 
can and must waif for an answer until the lesson is finished. 
He must, however, undertake to answer them later and -then 
he must not forget. A young teacher who was trying to make 
a i,ilent and apathetic class take a more active interest in 
work found that three or four children ^ked^ questions and 
the rest seemed bored while they were answered. So she 
dealt only with those that had to be answered (like ‘ What does 
turmoil mean ? '), and left the others to be answered in a 
‘ question time 

Though there was a time set apart daily, the children at 
first had forgotten their questions, but soon not only did the 
children realize that they must only ask questions to which 
they really needed an answer, but other children found that 
here was some one who wanted to give them information after 
their own hearts and they also brought up their difficulties. 
It was to this teacher that the girl said : ' I think I could do 
these sums if you could only tell me when they are dividers, 
when multipliers.' That problem should have been solved 
years before and would have been if the child had said 
earlier : ' But why do you divide in this sum ? ' 

B. Teachers, however, like parents, must ask questions. 
A child has a short memory especially for those actions which 
grown-up people kpow are necessary and he thinks worthless. 
' Have you cleaned your teeth ? ' says the mother. ' Have 
you washed your hands ? ' says the needlework teacher. Such 
questions might be called ' Aids to memory ' questions. They 
must be asked when necessary, but a very good test of a class 
of well-trained, willing co-operators is that the teacher has 
very few such questions to put. 

The most important type of questions that a teacher should 
use is that used to rouse the children to further and more 
careful thought. Every one has experienced the stimulus of 
a good question, whether it be to get an answer to Torque- 
mada's cross-words or to the friend who says : ‘ Well, what's 
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the good of doing that, anyway J '* One of the reasons tjiat 
college life is so interesting is that people of equal age and 
very different abilities and expt?rience are questioning each 
other's views, actions, opinions, principles, conventions and 
tastes ; with the result that there are constant and daily 
spurs to further thought and experimental life. This type of 
queiftion is for the main part brought into use by the keen 
teacher and the test is that it does rouse the class to thought. 
They might perhaps be called provocative questions. - 

If the reader ha^ grasped the idea of questioning, he wUl be 
able to make \iis own rules for a good question. 

(1) Try to encourage children to aslc questions ; at any 
rate never snub them. 

(2) When you do not know the answer say so. 

(3) The answer in * Aids to memory ' questions may often 
be very short — a ‘ yes ', * no a date or a name.* 

(4) In questions raising a problem to be solved, some riddle 
of the child's universe, it is obvious that the questiqn is far 
less important than the answer ; it should be short and non- 
committal, whereas the answer will probably be long and 
commit the answerer to some decision. 

Thus it is no good asking this sort of question in such a 
form as : 'Do you think Cromwell a good or bad man ? * 
The student who needs en* "uragement to think has his classi- 
fication ready-made for him, and he will place Cromwell in 
one or other class with ease. 

If, on the other hand, a teacher wished to talk to his class 
on Rosebery's view of Cromwell, he coulcj easily say : ' Did 
Carlyle consider Cromwell a good or bad man ? ' for here 
he wants merely to recall, as quickly as possible, Carlyle's 
view. 

' What do you mean by a good man ? * asked a contentious 
teacher pi his class, and a steady stream of answers came, 
slow at first of course, and in many p--ints divergent. After 
some discussion he put the questions : ' What about Charles ? 
what about Cromwell ? * And left the answer for an essay 
period. 

Hence the only safe rule for a good question lies not in the 
relation of the number of words in the question to those in 
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the^ answer, but that the'qyestion should be so framed as to 
serve its purpose. ‘ 

A corollary follows on thi form of the answer. It should, 
obviously, answer the question decently. Thus it is ridiculous 
to say that a training in good speech is given by insisting on 
complete sentences^in the answer. 

‘ Did you wash your hands ? ’ ‘ No.’ ‘ No, I did not Wash 
my hands,' would lay a stress on the act of negligence which 
would cause the wary mother to look further into the case. 

Nor should there be an undue consid^ation of supposed 
politeness. The insistence of Sir, Madam, TeacW, Miss, only 
leads to the objectionable practice of Miss Y insisting through- 
out her conversation on telling Miss X that she is Miss X. 

Correct sentence forming and mannerly forms of address 
must and should be practised in other ways. 



PART II 

PROBLEMS OF THE CLASS-ROOM 

CHAPTER V 

PERSONAL RELATIONS IN THE CLASS-ROOM 

I. Relation between Class and Teacher 

T he first section of this book has dealt with the 
preparation of and giving a lessqji because •those are 
the first problems that beset the embryo teacher; 
but even for him the most fundamental of all conditions for 
happy and successful life is that he should obtain in the 
class-room ‘ the right atmosphere as it is often called ; in 
other words, that the relations between him and his pupils 
should be satisfactory. Even from a utilitarian point of 
view — getting the children to work and acquiring results — 
this condition must be fa^^Ued, for a teacher may be cross, 
impatient, give dull lessons or too much home-work, and the 
children will put up with it and do their best for him ; indeed 
they forgive him his crossness, sit patiently while he bores 
them, if they really feel he is their friend ^at heart. On the 
other hand, a man may be a brilliant scholar, prepare his 
lessons excellently and fail to get a hearing, merely because 
there is some lack of understanding between him and his 
pupils. There should, however, be very few such cases and 
they arc, obvious cases of misfits. No one should become a 
teacher who is not interested in human beings and above all 
in young human beings. The teacher who is more interested 
in teaching History or Mathematics than in teaching children 
has, at any rate, no place in a school for children under 
fourteen, and it is really doubtful if he should be in a school 
at all. 
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' What is this “ atmosphere " ? * * How is it obtained ? * 
are questions the reader has a right tO' ask and the writer 
finds a great difficulty in answering. 

The atmosphere can be described, rather than defined, as 
an active and mutual sympathy between the teacher and 
children. A teachur should not be so engrossed in giving the 
lesson, in making children neater or more careful, in»> pro- 
ducing a play for ‘ Open Day that he does not feel — almost 
unconsciously — that the class is tired or worried or strained. 
There is no recipe for obtaining this sensitiveness, but an 
interest in children and an eagerness to understand them 
joined to experience *and self-forgetfulness will in the end give 
the right relation. This seems a vague direction to a young 
and inexperienced beginner and perhaps an example of how 
to do and how not to do may help. 

A teacher was trying to teach a new song and was balked 
because the class failed each time to sing a difficult interval 
correctly. Now she wanted that interval right and at first 
the children tried manfully ; but being children with less 
understanding of the importance of accuracy than the really 
enthusiastic musician who was teaching them, and with far 
less dislike for the musical howler which they were making, 
they wearied before she did. What she wanted was uppermost 
in her mind, and at last she said : ' I shan't let you go on 
until you do sing this right.' The children having reached 
the stage in which more practice makes less perfect, sang 
worse and worse. Fortunately the lesson ended. * Now any 
reader could suggest half a dozen ways by which the teacher 
could have obtained her end and yet not bored and even 
perhaps estranged her class. But only constant thought about 
children can prevent the making of the same sort of blunder. 

Another teacher who had been playing word games and 
foimd the class getting imduly excited, said : ‘Now let's play 
schools and Mary shall be the teacher.' Mary, of course, was 
a far more severe teacher than a real teacher, and the class 
settled down to five minutes of very strenuous formal work on 
nouns and verbs. 

Both these teachers were second-year students in training, 
and both have become excellent teachers ; but the second had 
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a more ready S5anpathy with child/en, and the first had^ to 
acquire it at the cost of greater practice. 

Example after example could be given to show the import- 
ance of understanding children and the necessity of realizing 
how large a part they must take in every lesson. 

Indeed, it is not a bad thing for a young teacher to make 
a fraction of which the denominator is the number of the class 
and teacher ; the numerator the number of the class. It may 
at any rate remind him how important a factor the childnen 

are in the roojyi. No matter how important — — is, how 

x+i 

good his own work and preparation may Ibe, he cannot go far 

unless — — is also co-operating. 
x + i 

There is no room in this book to make a study of child 
nature, but all through a teacher's training, and hw training 
continues as long as he teaches, he must remember that it is 
only by knowing children that he can help them. Just as 
the great artist and the great craftsman learn to understand 
and use their material, so must a teacher understand children. 
But not use them — and this statement leads to the formu- 
lation of the second condition which is essential for right 
tone in a class-room. The teacher is there to be used by the 
children, but not to use th n. This, perhaps, is one of the 
hardest lessons for teachers to learn ; children are so friendly, 
so forgiving, so amenable, so open to prestige-suggestion that 
they lend themselves readily to exploitation. 

An expert professional examiner explained that the com- 
petition for entrance scholarships to secondary schools was 
so keen that he had to make the tests progressively harder. 
The teachers in their turn had to make the school work 
harder, while bitterly protesting against the pressure put on 
the children and the absurdity of t^a^hing ^em arithmetic 
they would not need for at least a couple of years after entrance 
to a secondary school. 

Now the examiner maintained the fault lay with the 
teachers who would push the children on, while ttie teachers, 
of course, said it was unfair to the children to risk their chance 
of a secondary education. Leaving aside the question of 
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blame, the state of affairs is only possible in a community 
which does not insist on secondary education for all who 
desire it ; and only then if the pupils are of such an age that 
they are almost entirely at the mercy of their elders. 

That the teacher is to be used by, and not to use, the children 
may seem to con'vert a very important member of the class- 
room merely into a living textbook. In no case could it do 
so if the hfe in the class-room was sane and normal. 

oNo healthy child comes into school in the morning merely 
to learn, and so no healthy class could use a teacher merely 
as a textbook. The y will w ant his sympafny about their 
home affairs, their acheTaSd pains, their birthdays and their 
people's birthdays ; they will want help with their games and 
competitions as well as with their work. They should feel 
that in all cases of difficulty in school they ' ask teacher ' just 
as at home they ‘ ask jimth^ 

Many of the readers of this book, indeed it is to be hoped 
all, remember at least one teacher who played this r61e to 
perfection. Nor was he necessarily the most brilliant member 
on the staff. 

On the other hand, the statement must not be taken to 
imply that the teacher is to be a willing slave at every one's 
beck and call. To assume this is to reduce a generalization to 
that point at which any generalization taffis nonsense. But 
it does mean that though a good teacher delegates all sorts of 
work to the class and, indeed, never does a thing for the 
children individually or the class as a whole that they can do 
for themselves, yet he never uses them to do work merely to 
save him time or to enhance his own reputation as a teacher, 
or that of the school. Again, examples may help to make 
this distinction more clear. 

The c are of the class- room, the checking of stock, the pre- 
paration oTniatenarfor lessons should be almost jentirely the 
wprk of the class. Because children have short memories and 
fluctuating standards, a teacher must oversee and occasionally 
remind people of their duties. Nevertheless, if there has to 
be much overseeing or reminding, all is not right with a cla^.^ 

^ For the share a teacher should take in the actual teaching, see 
Chapter VII. 
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But if children are kept too long^af rehearsals for a concert, 
or at perfecting soihe form of handwork in order that the 
school may stand well in the eye^^ of the neighbourhood, or if 
girls are made to sew with undue attention to small stitches 
or knit pull-overs because these garments sell, then are the 
teachers using the children, amdThien are Hhey dpin£_^ong. 
Some Toiffis'bf "exploitation are more common in the primary 
schools than in secondary. But all schools from the Infant 
school to the Secondary tend to exploit the clever child. Bor 
example, a clever boy going to a school where science is the 
most important branch of work is forced into laboratories, 
though it is classics that he wants ; a nlusical girl, clever to 
boot, going to a school where they are proud of the scholar- 
ships they gain in Mathematics, is trained on those lines and 
takes Mathematics at Cambridge. But she regrets it all her 
life. These may be, and probably are,, exceptior^l cases, 
for most people have a fund of general ability and no very 
marked special aptitude. But, at any rate, it is hoped that 
they will help the reader to see the difference between using 
children’s energies along lines which will help the children to 
develop and along those which help a teacher to leisure time, 
or to promotion or a school to glory. 

To give a child all those, res ponsib ilities that make him 
sdf-rellantjs one of the m' t important duties ofaTeacher ; 
to use him for any^other purpose is utterly wrong. 

To be in sympathy with children, al ways to respect and 
never to exploit them, are conditions of good work that all 
oT us accept in theory. In practice, however, they imply so 
much knowledge of children, such faith in them, such daily 
and hourly patience that it is almost impossible to leave a 
day’s work with an entirely clear conscience. Perhaps under 
these conditions some suggestions as to what other teachers 
have found useful in getting the right atmosphere in a class 
may start less experienced people on a good road. 

I. In cMdren goodness or naughtinesiLk often a matter 
of health, and if children are really troublesorne teachers 
■^hould "do 4s a mother does — ^first look for a physical cause. 
It is true that a teacher must forget tiredness or aches or pains 
when he enters his class-room, but it is not fair to expect 
5 
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chUdren to do so. Moreover, a child often feels cross and 
irritable and does not know it is becau^ he is tired or has 
Indigestion, It is the teacBer or mother who must realize it 
and make allowances.^ 

Any sources that can help a teacher to 'know more of the 
health of a child^ should be tapped — the school doctor's 
reports, talks with mothers or elder children, with «ther 
teachers who know the child's family. The assumption so 
often made in a good home that if a child is naughty he must 
be very tired or need syrup of figs is an excellent working 
h5rpothesis. 

If a whole class is fidgety the fault may lie in the lesson 
or in the class-room, but both these problems are dealt with 
elsewhere. 

2. Certain children in any school find school work extremely 
distasteftil because .of the conditions at home ; in one type of 
school it may be that the child has much to do before he 
comes ^to school, sleeps in overcrowded rooms and is badly 
fed ; in another, the child is used as a companion to his mother 
and is too often at cinemas, on show at parties or riding in a 
car ; some children are over-considered at home, others 
exploited. To get the best out of life in the class, the teacher 
must know the home conditions of the children. No matter 
what the school is, a teacher on taking up work there should 
make a regional study* of the neighbourhood, and in the 
case of a poor school pay special attention to the industries 
of parents and the housing conditions. It is ^ only such 
knowledge that prevents unjust criticism on bad work and, 
worse stUl, imjust comparison between one child and another. 

3. A teacher must remember that feelings are ' catching ', 
and that if he goes into a room feeling cross, disinclined to 
work and suspicious of the class, the class will feel the atmos- 
phere is wrong and will consequently be more difficult. Here, 
as in so many cases, recalling one's own childhood helps. 

> An even more serious case is when children are * no trouble ' 
because they are underfed and ill. No teacher should let this 
state continue. A healthy child ought often to be noisy and slightly 
obstreperous I 

*Most valuable for parts of the school work. See p. 119. 
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One of the most common recoUeytions for most people who 
were brought up in close relation^ip with a family is that of 
‘ sensing ' worry or anger or impatience. It is, as has been 
said in an earlier section, one of the rewards of teaching that 
for a considerable number of hours of the day one's personal 
life is lost in that of the class ; the teactier must cultivate 
hapi^iness in this thought and shut his door cheerfully on the 
outside world. 

4. Again, the teacher must remember that he is one among 
many, and th^t the^tone of the class-room should reflect the 
feelings of the majority. Well-managed qjiildren are naturally 
willing, cheerful and friendly, and these characteristics, that 
make children delightful to teach, must give the tone to class 
life. It can be assumed that children will want to help each 
other and the teacher, that they will do what they^must do 
cheerfully and take in good part other people's successes and 
their own failures. Here lies the importance of treating each 
child as an individual and neither praising nor blammg him 
for native endowments. A new teacher in a kindergarten 
asked a little boy to read to her. ‘ You had better ask John,' 
he replied confidentially, ‘ for, you see, he has a head for 
reading.' 

This attitude that some are good at one thing, some another, 
and that those who are goud must help those who are not, 
seems to epitomize the right tone in a class-room. Obviously 
in most cayes the teacher will be the person who is best at 
helping and the children will go to him as a matter of course. 
In certain cases the children can help each other and then 
they will save the busy teacher. It is wonderful how much 
talent can be found in a class-room and in addition how much 
skill in training others less well-endowed, if the assumption 
underlies the work that those who can, help those who can't. 

‘ I'll t^ch Mary that stitch, tead' r ; I know why she 
can't do it.' 

' Who will teach John to sound ng at the end of words ? ' 
Anyone who knows class-room life can visualize the forest of 
waving hands. Visualize also a teacher saying : ' I think it 
must be Fred, for he is very good at it.' Fred, in this case, 
being the boy with one talent only— that of sounding ng j 
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5 . Finally, what Stevenspn Has said of morals is equally 
true of the attitude of a Jeacher towards work. ' If your 
morals make you dreary, depend upon it they are wrong. I 
do not say “ give them up ", for they may be all you have ; 
but conceal them like a vice, lest they should spoil the lives 
of better and simpler people.' 

2. Relation between Individual Children and 
Teacher 

In the previous section the children have been considered 
as if they formed a vnit called a class of which the attitude to 
the teacher is a known constant. 

But a class is not a homogeneous body that always responds 
to the same stimulus in the same way. It has, as all teachers 
know, it^ good days and its bad, days when it can do arith- 
metic and days wlfen one is proud of the pastel work. Such 
changes a teacher learns to feel, and learns how to cheer and 
encourage on bad days and to spur to high standards of work 
on the good. 

But though undoubtedly in a few days forty very different 
children do become a class, with a definite character of its 
own, nevertheless it is fatal to forget that each member has 
a distinct individuality that must be considered. What 
should be the relation between a teacher and each of these 
individuals ? 

I. First of aU he should know these forty people, not only 
as names on his register, or as children who are good or bad 
at work, but as people with distinct likes and dislikes, virtues 
and faults. He should know which are hot-tempered but 
generous, which slow to anger and slow to forgive. He must 
know the rate at which the members of his class learn and 
which of them learn slowly but retain what they have acquired, 
which rapidly but are tenacious, and in which it is aisy come, 
easy go.^ Any special ability that a child possesses, any 

* A great many of the present generation of teachers in training 
have been subjected to Intelligence tests and all should make a study 
of them. It takes more skill than the average teacher possesses to 
use the tests, but he should make very careful use of the results given 
him by the school psychologist or doctor. 
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special difficulty ranging from poor fnemory or eyesight to an 
imsuitable home eAvironment should be known. But *the 
knowledge should be shared perhaps with the child and the 
child's mother, very probably with the teacher to whom the 
child will go, but* certainly not with the class or with stray 
visitors. 

0»e of the ihost reprehensible habits of some teachers is the 
frank discussion of a child's faults in front of a class or even 
in the presence of some one who is a comparative stranger. 
It is doubtful if it is any wiser to discuss a child's virtues in 
public — at an;j^ rate* there is the danger of encouraging undue 
self-satisfaction in a certain type of child*and an equal danger 
of depressing the child whom it is difficult to praise. Unless 
it is founded on respect no relationship between two people 
can be permanently satisfactory, and a teacher must show as 
much respect to a child as he would to a coUeaigue. He 
would not dream of analysing a colleague's virtues and vices 
in front of forty people. Why then a child's ? There are, 
of course, cases when it is permissible to praise publicly and 
some few when, if not to blame, at any rate to state a child's 
weakness if the class can help him to overcome it. But in 
either case only when the teacher is sure that by so doing he 
helps the child. The best guide to the inexperienced is per- 
haps to remind him that n. nners, the result of understanding 
and sympathy, are as important in the class-room as they are 
in the home or in dealing with friends. 

These p*aragraphs then might be summarized as: — Learn 
to know and understand children, respect them and be 
mannerly in your treatment of them. As a corollary it may 
be added that respect implies at least an attitude of equality 
and that it is unforgivable to ‘ talk down ' to children, no 
matter how kindly is the talker. 

More light may be thrown on th'=‘ relationship between 
children *and their teacher by a discussion of some types of 
children that at any rate young teachers find difficult. 

{a) The tale-bearer. 

This child has been chosen not because he is more difficult 
than any other child with a markedly bad habit, but because 
he exemplifies two characteristic difficulties — 'the child with 
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some objectionable trait* that must be cured and the child 
that at any rate a great nlimber of yoiUng teachers acutely 
dislike. How often in a tompany of young teachers one 
hears : ' I can put up with any child but the sneak/ 

To take the bad habit first of all. Bad habits are more 
easily acquired and more easily eradicated by some children 
than others, but in nearly every case their origin is due either 
to active encouragement or passive indifference from some 
members of the child's environment. In the case in point 
probably a busy mother or teacher has listened to tales and 
acted on them. It is not wrong for a little child who knows 
no better to tell talts, to copy or td tell untruths, but it is 
wrong for any adult to let him profit by it, and having realized 
the defect the teacher should do his best to help and encourage 
a child to remedy the fault. This help is not easy to give, 
for it necessitates understanding the child. Probably in this 
case, if the habit is common in the school, the class must be 
approached and won over to the teacher's views. The in- 
dividual is a different matter and must be given special study, 
for if a child persists in telling tales, when obviously the 
teacher and class sire against him, there is some serious cause. 
It may be that home hfe is more dominant than the class 
tone, it may be he has been a monitor at too early an age and 
feels he is responsible for others' conduct, it may be even the 
combined result of a vacant mind and a great desire to stand 
well with his teacher. Finally, he may want to break the 
habit, but it is often too strong for him. It is hop^d that this 
analysis, by no means exhaustive, is sufi&cient to indicate that 
such cases are difficult, require much thought and patience 
both in diagnosb and cure, and are no more cured by a teacher's 
moral repugnance than is a physical ill by a doctor's dislike 
for it. 

Secondly, there is the case of a teacher's personal dislike 
for a certain type of child, not necessarily, as in this*case, the 
tale-bearer. 

Ideally, of course, one should have no dislikes ; a teacher 
should presumably feel the same towards all members of his 
class, but unfortunately should he do so. in many cases it is 
a feeling of indifference I Human people are such that they 
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prefer some types of character to ofhers, and teachers above 
all should be human. But in die first case a teacher has 
chosen his profession because hi likes children, and conse- 
quently there will be a smaller proportion of children whom 
he dislikes, and, 'secondly, it is a teacher's duty to try to 
understand and once the reason for the .child's objectionable 
conduct is found, it is wonderful how soon personal dislike 
disappears. 

In certain circumstances a deadlock occurs : the child 
seems unable to cure the habit, the teacher to conquer his 
dislike, thougfi of course it is assumed he will do his best to 
act as though it were not there. But children are so sensitive 
to feelings that they probably sense some barrier between them 
and the teacher in such cases^ — a sensitiveness that only in- 
creases the difficulty of the situation. It may sound some- 
what lame counsel, but the only advice Ijiat can hi given in 
such cases is to keep the child as far as possible out of sight, 
not, for example in the middle of the front row, to treat 
him with most careful and mannerly consideration and to 
hand him over, as soon as possible, to the care of another 
teacher. 

The opposite side of the problem is the child who is extremely 
attractive to the teacher. Memory of one's own school days 
should remind anyone so * Vidly of the cruelty of making a 
child a pet that it need not be dwelt on here. Obviously it 
is impossible to feel towards all in the same way, but it is 
quite possible to act in such a way that though the class 
may suspect a teacher has a weakness for a given child, 
they at any rate realize the child reaps no advantages there- 
from. 

It may not be out of place to remind the man teaching 
in a mixed school that he may do irreparable harm to a 
little girl whose faults he overlooks because she is a little 
girl. ‘ fte always spoils the girls ', a rather uncouth boy 
grumbled to his scout-master. ‘ They can do anything and 
they know it.' 

On the other hand, women teachers often teach the boys, 
actually indeed prepare their lessons with their thoughts on 
the boys and to a great extent ignore the girls because they 
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are less active and openly troublesoriie. And then they 
complain that girls are dull and less interesting to teach I 

(6) The self-assertive child. 

This sort of child is not so difficult and from some points 
of view is perhaps one of the easiest to teach, for he has 
energy and self-confidence. If he is a nuisance in a class — 
asking questions in order to attract attention, ignoringi the 
rights of other children, he must be checked, but it is asking 
foro trouble when a young teacher pits his strength against 
such a child and, of course quite easily, makes him look small. 
The child resents it and it is worse to have a child of that type 
resentful and perhaps- sulky than to be bothered with his self- 
assertion. No one can suggest how to deal with an individual 
whom he does not know, but it is generally wise to give such 
a child plenty to do, and, if possible, some one younger than 
himself te help, and„ children who are at least his match with 
whom to work and compete. 

It must be remembered that a boy really interested in his 
work of play is too absorbed in what he is doing to show off. 
A serious consideration of the sort of work such a child is 
expected to do may show the cause of the difficulty. 

It is obvious that it is unfair to use such children in an 
emergency — an inspector's visit or an oral examination — 
and then to ignore them at other times. Yet there are 
examples of this sort of treatment. 

(c) The timid child. 

These are the children who make the ' good ' children in 
the old sense of the word, that is, the children who sit silent 
and quiet. Such 'behaviour is not normal, as was shown 
earlier,! and if a teacher finds a child unduly self-abasive he 
should do his best to find the cause ; in many cases it is a 
matter of nervousness, due to iU-health or to fear — often a 
result of unwise and unsympathetic treatment. For example, 
if a child who is naturally sensitive has been laughecf at, it is 
very difficult to induce him to risk a second similar experience ; 
another child who has been scolded for giving a stupid answer 
will be afraid of tr3dng again and may acquire a habit of 
letting others do the oral work. Such children often have a 
‘See p. 50, note‘. 
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very unhappy time Ad their home*is filled with complaints 
of the times when tney knew an Answer, could do a problem 
and did not dare to try. Worse Still are the cases when the 
children keep their sorrow to themselves. Whatever the 
cause, there are uhdoubtedly certain children to whom it is 
real agony to do anything ione in front^ f>i the class. It is 
worst than useless to reproach them with self-consciousness 
or stupidity, and it is cruel to insist on their hurrying through 
a piece of poetry even though the teacher knows they are 
word-perfect therein. Kindliness and patience are the only 
means of solving such problems. In a case known to the 
writer, a teacher agreed with a child, suffering from shyness, 
only to ask her one question each session and that to be one 
she could answer. The next step was taken when a little 
child, even more shy and new to the class, was put under her 
protection and she was told it was because she couW under- 
stand and help her. This cure did not alas ! work miracles, 
but very slowly the girl did, with great effort, conquer her 
self-consciousness. Any teacher who has suffered from self- 
consciousness will know how important it is to make a start 
in ignoring its inhibitions before the time when adolescence 
brings with it a new growth. The most interesting cure in 
the writer's experience was the result of a general feeling of 
friendliness that existed be veen a class and a very friendly 
and natural teacher. The teacher was quoting * Here, a 
little child I stand ' and was doubtful as to whether the 
fourth line*began with ‘ Yet ' or ‘ Here '. None of the class 
seemed able to help her, and she was obviously at a loss. 

‘ Here ' prompted the child, and that was the first time she had 
voluntarily spoken in class ; and though she was never ‘ on- 
coming ' she did afterwards try to share in the work. In 
this case the obvious gratitude of some one of whom she was 
fond gave her happiness and confidenc ' It is probable that 
earlier in^her school life she had been irightened. 

Case after case could be cited of children who need special 
consideration, the indifferent child, the child who is over- 
excitable, the child who dawdles away his life and the child 
with ideas and no power of concentrating ; all make diflfi- 
culties to teachers at some time or other. Nevertheless, a 
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young teacher can get a very wrong idei of children if he falls 
into his calling's snare o^ considering what is wrong with 
children when he should bi remembering what is right with 
them. With a reasonable curriculum and a friendly, hard- 
working teacher the life of the class-room runs happily and the 
difficulty, that at* ^ome time every child in a class should 
cause, is solved by friendly sympathy and co-operatioii be- 
tween teacher and child. 

•The abnormal child — the kleptomaniac, the moral deficient, 
the child who is physically far from nonpal, should not be in 
the charge of a beginner ; indeed they should all be in special 
schools supervised By specially trained teachers and doctors. 


CHAPTER VI 

CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR GOOD WORK 
I. The Class-Room 

T he actual furnishing of the class-room is beyond 
the province of most class teachers, who may have 
to work in a badly-lighted room fitted with heavy 
and unmovable desks, poor cupboards and mediocre heating 
arrangements. That such things should not be, every student, 
who has considered the hygiene of the class-room, knows. 
But even if such things are, the teacher who takes school 
hygiene seriously can make the best of them. The hygiene 
of the class-room, for want of a better term, must be con- 
sidered as one of" the factors that can cause listlessness, in- 
attention or bad work. Indeed, if a teacher begins an in- 
vestigation of causes of an unsuccessful day's work, he is 
wise to consider the possible reasons in some such order as 
class-room hygiene, sequence of lessons, the probable value of 
the actual lessons given on that day, and finally the psychology 
of his class. 

Such problems as ventilation, lighting, heating are obviously 
in the province of the specialist on School Hygiene, but there 
are, as it were, border-line conditions partly depending on a 
knowledge of hygiene, partly on a feeling for the aesthetic 
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setting for work, prftly on a knowledge of the reaction of 
children to environment. It wodld be a useful exercise for 
teachers to try to analyse the effect of various environments on 
their power of work. Textbooks, for instance, suggest that a 
straight-backed cHair and table of the right height are neces- 
sary for all children, yet one of the best §?udents in a college 
declared all her best work was done in the comer of a settee. 
Much of this section has been written out of doors, the only 
table being a writing-pad supported on the knees. The mf)st 
usually stated condijtions among the writer's friends are quiet 
and a decent Ifght, and yet again good students have asserted 
that they like the hum of talk or traffiC — ^perhaps a case of 
habitual environment. A certain chemist writes scientific 
papers in the train from Edinburgh to London. Many men, 
many ways of working is the obvious conclusion, and this 
problem of the infinite variety of people's methods will be 
dealt with more specifically in a later section.^ As the 
children must work under the conditions of a class-room, 
which the teacher neither planned nor furnished, all lie can 
do is to make the conditions as suitable as possible for the 
majority of the class. Some general suggestions may help. 

Do let the decks be cleared for action. There are many 
class-rooms that never seem tidy and business-like, cupboards 
that are disgracefully kep and yet left with gaping doors 
fronting the class, blackboards that have on them the remains 
of the last lesson, a table that is littered with things un- 
wanted, a ’miserable jar filled with various flowers, with no 
thought of freshness, much less of beauty of arrangenent ; 
crooked pictures and dusty specimens of the children's work. 
These things should not be. Every one would be horrified at 
seeing a church that was neglected and uncared-for. Yet the 
schoolroom should be for teachers and children the temple 
of work and should surely be as clear.' c^s orderly, as beautiful 
and serene as care and thought can make it. On such con- 
ditions is respect based. It is incomprehensible that anyone 
should love some of the rooms in which he is expected to grow 
to love learning. Yet learning is worthy of its setting. 

It may seem a far cry from loving a class-room to loving 
* Individual work, pp. 78-84 
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learning, but if many ot the readers oV this section will re* 
member how sensitive tliey were to surroundings — the 
cheerful room, bright colotir, the clothes that felt pleasant, 
they will realize that pleasant surroundings do affect people 
and affect their experiences. 

For this reason Sir Arthur Pearson insisted that the rooms 
in his home for Blind Babies should be as bright and Lovely 
as those in a home for their more fortunate brothers, because, 
he> maintained, surroundings would greatly affect the nurse 
and teachers and so, indirectly, the children. 

Again, the Industrial Fatigue Researcli Board place a great 
insistence on paintihg factories and workshops those colours 
which are found to have the most beneficial influence on 
workers and so on their output. If in order to increase the 
amount of yards of cloth that can be woven per day, factories 
must be hygienically above reproach and aesthetically pleasing, 
surely it is time that teachers considered very seriously the 
effect of a drab, uncared-for, untidy room on children and 
their work. Nor need this care of the class-room take long, 
for all should have a hand in it. All children should, in turn, 
be responsible for tidying cupboards (and leaving the doors; 
shut), for cleaning boards, putting maps and diagrams in 
their place. Such training is essential. Again, part of the 
training of every boy and girl should be in arranging flowers, 
and it should be as impossible for the children to see red may, 
lilac, bluebells and narcissi pushed together into a 3-lb. jam 
jar as it is to his normally sensitive elder. 

‘ 2. School Clothes 

In most secondary schools and in an increasing number of 
girls* elementary schools, a school uniform is worn by the 
children. A class teacher cannot insist on this and it is 
doubtful if school uniforms are worth the trouble and expense 
to which they put parents. The underlying principle should 
be that every one comes to school in ‘ workmanlike ' clothes, 
and that, of course, means loose, simple clothes that neither 
impede play nor work. The uniform for the Boy Scout could 
easily be adapted for school use and would work a reform in 
schools for boys from poorer homes. The thick imwashable 
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clothes that boys we/r often impede ’both work and play, 
are a real source of discomfort t^ class and teacher alike. 

If it is very questionable whether children should have 
school uniforms, it is obviously out of the question that 
teachers should don them. Yet, again, their clothes should 
fulfil the same conditions, and in a real. Sense each teacher 
musf have a school uniform. No child should be able to 
feel that his teacher is careless about the garb which he wears 
at school, at least more careless than he would be if appearing 
before an Appgintmi^nts* Committee. The proviso is inserted 
in sympathy for those men and women who find consideration 
of clothes wellnigh impossible. Chilcfren realize such a 
failing and judge accordingly. But the teacher who thinks 
that anything is good enough for school suggests that idea 
to the children — obviously a deplorable one. Children cer- 
tainly notice clothes, and are much more likely to talft trouble 
to be clean and spruce if their teacher sets an example. 

In infant schools and kindergartens it is often the custom 
for the staff to wear bright overalls ; a set of four of var5dng 
colours gives variety and most teachers of little children have 
had many proofs that the children enjoy this type of uniform. 

It is a great pity men's clothes are so dull and so expensive 
that variety is almost impossible. 

3. Class Apparatus 

Some apparatus is common to many subjects, and it is 
with the use thereof that this section is concerned. 

{a) On the use of Class Apparatus, JPerhaps the first 
principle that should be realized by every one is that it is a 
hundredfold more valuable to use apparatus than to see 
some one else use it. Hence apparatus should be simple and 
easily handled by children. It is true that a planetarium 
can give^a most impressive idea of working of the solar 
system, but it is questionable whether many of the people 
who view it have any real idea as to what it represents, unless 
they have done a great deal of work with globes and candles. 
Thus it is better for children to experiment with the shadows 
made by a light shining on a small globe than to watch a 
teacher organizing such shadows on a demonstration globe. 
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Again, in Arithmetic lessons children should make their own 
measures — ^metre, square inclies, etc., and use them. Indeed, 
in the case of almost any apparatus the children should try 
some simple form of it before they are asked to study the 
one that is supplied for demonstration purposes. Thus if a 
child has had any practice in making a time-chart for himself 
— say a year in his own school life or a Nature Chart fof the 
Spring — ^he will understand more fully the time-chart he must 
help to make in his History class. No geographer-made map 
should be studied until a child has had some praptice in making 
plans and maps of his neighbourhood ; and unless a child has 
looked at his own meadow, hill and stream and tried to model 
them, it is doubtful whether a model of Swiss Alps can mean 
more to him that something quite interesting that breaks the 
monotony of a school lesson. 

(6) Pictures and their Uses. Pictures should be in a different 
category and surely it is of first importance that they should 
be beautiful and pleasing for children to look at and consider. 
Two classes are, however, apparent, those which are hung in 
a class-room because they have the beauty in which the 
children take delight, and those which are used to make 
teaching more real and more comprehensible. Equally 
apparent is it that as far as possible all the pictures in the 
second class should be also members of the first ; if however 
a picture is used as a means to an end, but is not pleasing 
artistically, it should not have a permanent place oji the walls 
of any class-room. When it is needed it should be on view, 
perhaps for severa) days ; at other times it should be carefully 
stored. For this reason there should be at least one place in 
a class-room where a picture can be placed safely — an addi- 
tional easel can often have a permanent duty of displaying 
the picture of the day or week. 

Most teachers assume too easily that the child sq?s in the 
picture, map or diagram what is essential. But all the 
amusing stories that are told of misinterpretation of picture 
or diagram or model point to the amazing facility with which 
children see the wrong thing. ‘ Parsley grows in Switzerland,' 
was the result of seeing a model in which deciduous trees were 
thus represented ; ‘ the hills are covered with sugar ' — the 
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judgment of a child wl^o had never seen snow and knew nothing 
of mountains.^ 

And when these misinterpretations are considered the 
reason is obvious, for people see or tend to see what they know 
— the parsley, the shgar, the motor-car, and not the mountain ; 
the ‘ funny ma.n ' perhaps, but not his sjiftdge. 

Hence the work of the teacher lies in helping the child to 
see the picture as a whole and with this end in view he must 
first ensure the child's seeing the essential parts and thtn 
helping him to make a unified mental picture. 

(c) Diagrams*, Many teachers have come to view diagrams 
with suspicion, for they are easily memorised by children and 
easily kept apart from the real phenomena which they are 
supposed to explain. Thus there is probably no teacher who, 
when at school, did not memorize a diagram demonstrating 
the seasons ; yet hardly one out of twenty of the adalts who 
can still visualize the diagram, find it the least help in thinking 
out what is the relation of our earth to the sun at any given 
season. 

Again, except to the very intelligent, it is necessary to 
draw many cross-sections of flowers or fruit belonging to a 
given family before the diagrammatic drawing really acts as 
an efficient generalization. It is, on the other hand, often 
maintained that because we je only what we know, a diagram 
will help the student to see in the object what he should see. 
To this category belong diagrams — or enlarged drawings — of 
sections to Tbe seen under a microscope, large diagrams illus- 
trating any process, say knitting. Even in such cases it is 
doubtful if the thing that is seen because we are told it is 
there gives the same mental training and the same joy in 
discovery as that which the child finds for himself, and the 
weight of evidence seems again to be on the side of at least 
letting the student try to see and t^'^ "nake his own record 
and then giving him the drawing of ail he could have seen. 

^ Readers who have the kind of mind that sees an unhappy chicken 
in the map of the Underground Railway, faces in wall-paper, etc., 
realize how distracting it is to see one’s own interpretation and not 
that intended by the artist. In some way or other children constantly 
do this. 
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At any rate it is obviously fatal to pjit a diagram on the 
board and expect the class to look at their own specimen 
and draw it and not copy the diagram. Human nature does 
not allow such a method.^ 

The guiding principle is, therefore, perfectly clear and 
should constantly' in the mind of teachers using pictures, 
models, diagrams for utilitarian reasons : such aids to tea^ching 
must only be used as an aid to the child's seeing and under- 
standing something for himself and never under any con- 
ditions if it will hinder individual effort and work. 

When in doubt, it is wise not to use them. 

4. Individual Apparatus 

It is difficult to find terms that are entirely satisfactory 
by which to distinguish the various kinds of tools that are 
employed in a schgol. Here the term individual apparatus 
is used in the widest sense, though lately there has been 
a tendency to apply it only to sets of cards, pictures, etc., 
which each child has to master in order to acquire the art 
of reading, writing or number. 

But all teaching demands individual apparatus, the note- 
book, the exercise-book, pens, pencils, chalk or colours, text- 
books, handwork material, tools and so on. All such 
apparatus is obviously necessary for each child. In all but 
the primary schools one of the great excitements of a child's 
life is the acquisition of new books, pencils, etc., on the 
first day of a new session, and, in a lesser degree, on the 
first day of each^term. Probably every reader of this book 
— even the most careless and untidy — made a new start and 
for some short time made efforts to overcome his own brand 
of careless work because he had a new textbook or exercise 
book, or a paint-box of his own. 

And it is this joy of possession that must be es^loited in 
school. The poorer a child is in personal possessions the more 
true is it that he can most naturally learn to respect property 
by being made responsible for some definite things. If he 

1 Students should apply this statement to all those lessons in which 
they show good examples of work, e.g. designs, specimens of hand- 
work, maps of a district, etc. 
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loses his own pen he^has to replace It or get it replaced by a 
reproachful teacher ; if, on the other hand, he loses a ‘ clahs ' 
pen, it is surely very difficult for him to realize he is sinning 
against ratepayers. And this example is in fable form and 
it should be applied. The probability is that if each child 
were supplied in the state schools with a term's apparatus 
and some place to keep it in, there woulcf be far less wasteful 
use of it than now. Teachers would, of course, take part in 
the training and there would be apparatus inspection frgm 
time to time. Also^as the children grew older and developed 
a community 5ense, much should be done to encourage them 
to respect public property. It is truly^amazing how many 
educated and seemingly public-spirited citizens of to-day are 
more careful with their own electric light than they are with 
that of the college, school or office in which they work ; who 
would not dream of cheating an individual and. yet will 
defraud a public authority of a tram fare*. Such an attitude 
should be impossible if schools and universities made the 
right public opinion. • 

In a primary school, where most of the children cannot 
buy their own books and obviously each book must serve 
more than one pupil for one year, it seems impossible to train 
children to care for books through this sense of ownership. 

The following plan or sc* e adaptation of it might be tried. 
Each child, of course, at the beginning of a new term will 
have to show his apparatus and deficiencies therein will be 
made up. ^ Thus he will start fair with pens, pencils, paints, 
etc. There will be, in addition, certain books that all children 
will need and of these each child should hatre a copy in which 
he writes his name and date as carefully as he can. He 
should also cover such books and put what design or ornament 
on the cover he chooses, as does his richer brother in the 
secondary school. At the end of the term the books are 
finally inspected and the teacher puts some mark of approval 
on such copies as have been satisfactorily used. Slowly pride 
grows in a school at the long list of names of temporary 
owners and a boy is almost as proud of having a textbook 
with a long tale of readers on its first page as he is of a ‘ conker ' 
with a victorious past. Obviously if the plan is being tried 
6 
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for the first time, it shoiilfl begin with a ijpw set of textbooks. 
AnQ in all cases as a copy^ gets well-worn the teacher must 
make allowances for this in his inspection. When a book is 
so tattered, so dirty, that it is a sorry object which might 
arouse a feeling of pity, but not a feeling of 'pride, it should be 
destroyed. But okc that has been used so carefully that it 
has outlasted all its contemporaries should eventually® find 
a place of honour in the school — at any rate until all who 
hajfe used it have left. 

If any words were sufficiently strong as to make teachers 
realize the unkindness of giving a child somi badly begun 
piece of handwork io finish, those words should be used. 
‘ I'm the fourth who has had this sock,* said a small girl, 
and the teacher explained her knitting was so bad that any 
sock she knitted must be undone, as it could not be sold. 
Why then knit socks ? And who would try to knit well on 
an amorphous garment, of no use to any human being ? 

There are many applications of this story to be made by 
the re^Lder. 

This section, then, is but a series of practical applications 
of the fact that there is in the great majority of people a pride 
of possession that arises from the innate pleasure in acquisition. 
Through this pride a community feeling can be cultivated 
which in its turn should develop into a respect for others* 
possessions and for public property. 

Such and similar plans for treating a child as an individual 
and not merely as one of a class need organization and thought. 
In an ordinarily equipped elementary school, for example, 
a child has nowhere to keep his possessions but a shelf under 
his part of a dual desk. But he can make some sort of port- 
folio or box in a handwork class and, with insistence, head 
teachers can get additional cupboard space in which each 
child has to put away his own things. Ideally each child 
should have his own table and the minimum of space for his 
books should be a locker of his own. Teachers should not 
let their swords sleep in their hands until they have obtained 
reasonable conditions of work for their pupils, and it is past 
understanding why children from better homes who have, 
presumably, better chances should need brighter, cleaner. 
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better furnished schools and be allowed more apparatus than 
the poorest of children from the^ poorest of homes. Such 
things should not be. There may be many reasons why 
they are, but the best of reasons should not blind people to 
the essential evil in this state of affairs. 


CHAPTER VII 

TH? ORGANIZATION OF WORK 
I. Class Teaching 

I N this chapter it is proposed to deal with the organization 
of work within the class-room — the organization that 
falls to the lot of the class teacher. The planning of the 
curriculum, the making of syllabuses, the» arrangements for 
specialists' work, and the interchange of lessons, these 
problems and the actual time-table should be the joint,work 
of the head teacher and the staff, and therefore are considered 
in the third part of this book, dealing with problems of school 
life. 

As we have already discussed the actual preparation of a 
lesson and the giving thereof in previous chapters, it now 
remains to try to discover some general principle that will 
help the beginner to decide how far he will adhere to the 
practice of fhe older school of teachers who rely mainly on 
the class lesson as their means of teaching, how far to that 
of the new teacher, who almost scorns class teaching and sees 
salvation in individual work. Between these two schools the 
believers in group work or sectional teaching seem timid 
halfway-house folk. 

In truth, of course, all three methods have their place in 
class-room^ work, and however ardei.t a believer in class 
teaching is, he constantly has recourse to group and individual 
work ; and he who has such a belief in individual work that 
he scorns class teaching, at times merely gives himself extra 
work. 

Let us try first to get some light on the question of class 
teaching. If the reader had unlimited freedom and un- 
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limited money, would he Ijave all children educated in units 
no larger than a family, or would he have schools ? If he 
would continue a system by which the children left their 
homes and worked with other children of. their own age or 
attainments for at least some hours of the majority of days 
in a year, would fie then have very small schools where each 
child could become the special study of some adult, or (vould 
he have larger schools in which chil^en of a given age worked 
nfore or less as a group ? 

What should be the size of the school whaf. of the group ? 
Is the little school ^f 30 found in so many villages too small, 
and if so, why ? Is the large school of 400 or 500 too large ? 

Probably the answer to these questions to a large extent 
will be conditioned by the type of education of the reader, 
for however many faults a man may find with his own 
educators and education he has, as a rule, a curious belief 
that it should be the kind that others experience. Thus one 
finds the majority of men who went through a public school 
are violent upholders of the system, though in moments of 
confidence they criticize it scathingly ; a man who has worked 
through the large classes of a large day school upholds 
large classes and large schools. So far fewer — obviously — 
have had experience of the small school where the pupils 
really have individual attention that their voices are scarcely 
to be heard in a general discussion. 

Schools, schoolmasters and scholars vary so greatly that 
it is doubtful if there is an optimum number for a class or 
school, but if thc' school is to give a training in community 
life, it obviously must be much larger than the community of 
brothers, sisters, cousins and friends that the average child 
knows. Again, if a child is to be more than a mere unit of 
a school, at least that group with which he works most fre- 
quently — ^that is his class — ^must be small enough for the 
teacher who is responsible for it — the class teacher — ^to know 
the children separately. Probably this limits the size of a 
class to about twenty and, if the head master is to know his 
school, the size of the school to 200 ! Yet at once the air is 
full of protests from teachers of far larger classes and head 
masters who boast of their schools of 600 children. 
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It may be that schools of as many as a thousand children 
are workable, but the head mastA* is obviously boimd to*be 
an organizer and the larger the school with its crowd of 
teachers, the more important it is that there is one room 
in which a boy feels thoroughly at home, and knows its 
inmates intimately. It is equally imp 9 ftant the teacher 
should know each individual in that group, and it seems very 
doubtful if most men and women can really know more than 
twenty. Moreover, the younger the children the more sorely 
they need indi^adual,attention or they get bad habits of work, 
waste time because they have not enough experience to 
finish some task of their own, while they tire waiting for help, 
and lose that interest in learning which is frequently a char- 
acteristic of the little boy or girl, and woefully wanting in the 
middle school scholar. 

Yet in most schools the junior classes se^m to be very large 
and the senior comparatively select 1 

This discussion on the size of a school and the size of a 
class may seem a far cry from the work of a class teacher who, 
as a rule, must take the class that is given him, and only out 
of school hours can he urge the necessity for smaller classes 
and better buildings. But it introduces this chapter on class- 
room practice because everv teacher must try to find out the 
best number of children fo* him for each type of lesson that 
he gives and must, as far as possible, organize his work accord- 
ing to his own methods of teaching. As in a country that is 
not at the*crest of commercial prosperity the tendency is to 
make a teacher responsible for too many ra^ther than too few 
children, it is unlikely for the next twenty years or so that 
most teachers will find that the classes in which they work 
are so small that they feel they must agitate for greater 
numbers. 

Let us Jeave the unduly small schc'^' to be considered later 
and first assume that the average teacher in the large element- 
ary or secondary school has a class at any rate somewhat 
larger than that which he considers his optimum number. 
Are there any lessons that he can and will want to give to the 
whole class ? Class teaching dies hard and we are still at 
the stage when most teachers, themselves taught in this way, 
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tend to rely unduly on it. As a rule it is the teachers of 
little children who have broken from the tradition of class 
teaching, and hence they appear once more as prophets of a 
reform that is already deeply affecting teaching in the upper 
schools. Perhaps it is stiU wise to remind teachers of older 
children that leafi^ing to think is an individual process and 
any lesson in which each individual must be quite sure of 
one step before he goes on to the next, will in most cases 
nted individual teaching. On the other hand, there are 
certain experiences that are greatly , intensified by being 
shared, and in such cases the class lesson is obviously the 
medium. 

There is fortimately no hard and fast line between subjects 
that enables a teacher to say : Music is for class teaching ; 
Mathematics for individual work ; but as a general rule the 
lessons 'in which the aim of the teacher is to heighten appre- 
ciation or intellectual curiosity and alertness, can nearly 
always be given to the class. Children in the middle and 
upper school are very sensitive to their crowd and the class 
lesson is an appeal to the crowd feeling. The keenest children, 
in the well-given lesson, become the crowd leaders and the 
less keen and able follow. Not every child, for example, 
sings equally well, but all enjoy singing with the class and will 
learn far more because of this enjoyment and consequent 
willing effort than they would if singing separately. Hence 
a great deal of music teaching is given to the class or even a 
number of classes, but no good teacher of music would think 
he had done his duty unless all the normal boys would, simply 
and naturally, sing alone if called upon. 

On first consideration it seems curious that the unaffected 
soloist should be a product of good class teaching. But it 
must be remembered that all are enjoying together an exper- 
ience, and that for the time being the soloist is just that part 
of the class that has to sing a certain phrase. 

Most aesthetic subjects lend themselves to claiss teaching. 
Thus a play, a poem, a good story gadn, to the normal child, 
by being shared and it is probable that the average teacher 
finds it easier to read dramatically in a fairly large room to 
thirty children than in a small room to three. All actors and 
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musicians seem to do their best work in the presence of a 
large and sjnnpathetic audienceif 

Again, on the occasions when direct moral teaching must 
be given, a good proportion of the lessons are best given as 
to the class. The class will have its pride hurt, but the in- 
dividual will be protected; those least prone to the fault 
discftssed can give a standard, and those who find the breaking 
of the bad habit and the acquisition of the new more difficult, 
will have help from the section of the community thaf is 
for reform, most adults and for nearly all children it is 
easier to be at one with the crowd than^ against it. Perhaps 
not a very high value is attachable to such crowd morality* 
but if it enables a child to break a bad habit or acquire a 
new attitude it certainly cannot be despised. 

Again, a very important part of a teacher's function is to 
arouse and keep alive curiosity in intellectual problems and 
desire to acquire new skill. Very often the class lesson is 
invaluable in such cases, for here is a problem that, it will 
take the united efforts of the pupils to solve. Every one can 
recall delightful lessons of this type — the investigation of the 
causes that led to the Civil War, the discovery of the way in 
which a foreign people's modes of life differ from ours, the 
solution of a difficult mathematical problem, the attempt to 
find out how to weave or make some necessary piece of 
apparatus. 

In all spch lessons there is a great stimulus given by the 
interest and the suggestions of the various members of the 
class. The keen child struggles with the more difficult parts 
of the subject, where the less good, if working alone, would 
give it up. The love of competition is often a spur to action 
and further effort, but, above all, undoubtedly the strongest 
stimulus is this innate love of standing well with one's crowd. 

But ev^n the most successful class 1 son has its limitations 
and the man who thinks that he teaches so well that every 
member of the class attends throughout the lesson and under- 
stands each step of the process, is simply labouring under a 
delusion. The most inexperienced of readers can test this 
fact for himself. He can probably recall mathematics lessons 
in which the class apparently discovered the solution, occa- 
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siojially egged on or helped by the teacher. Nevertheless, 
how much steady plodding ’had to be done at home before 
he really saw how to work the new rule that seemed so easy 
in class I The fact is that it was the class, as a class, 
that saw the solution — one boy saw a certain step and said 
‘ Yes ' to it, the tqacher suggested given A and B that C 
followed, another saw the application of some piece of Svork 
done in the last lesson. And all the while there was the 
pleasant feeling really good work was being done. Only 
the old hands knew how much they would have to do at 
home. 

‘ Do you see ? * a certain very brilliant mathematician used 
to say to his class. 

‘ Yes,' said the class ; and they did see as he demonstrated. 

‘ Then work it out to-night,' he said, as he immediately 
cleaned che boards 

Those boys, keen on Mathematics and eager to pass an 
examination, met as soon as they possibly could and combined 
forces to work over again the class lesson. It sometimes 
took the best of them hours. Was this or was this not good 
class teaching ? This question must be answered by each 
man according to his predilections, but perhaps it will help if 
certain suggestions are now given as to what the class lesson 
can and what it cannot do. 

1. The class lesson can clearly rouse enthusiasm and so 
act as a spur to that individual effort which is necessary in 
all forms of intellectual work. It can, for example, make a 
pupil want to re^d Latin or understand graphs and, as the 
effort the ordinary human being puts into his work is com- 
mensurate with his desire to accomplish it, this sort of lesson 
is of enormous value. 

2. The good teacher does undoubtedly arouse the crowd 
loyalty of his class, and the admirable lesson is lea,mt of the 
commonalty of knowledge and skill. Every one should do 
his best to help in the solution of the problem and the reward 
lies in the success of the work. It is only good class teachers 
who achieve this attitude and no one is good all the time. 
The lesson in which one boy does the work and the others let 
him do it, when the brilliant boy shows off and the timid child 
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almost prays that he may remain unnoticed, are failures as 
far as class teaching is concernedf If the work is not resily 
the active effort of a body of people united for a common 
object, it is not class work. 

3. In some cases class teaching can save time ; for example, 
if all the members of a class have reached,4 point where some 
piecd of knowledge or technique is necessary for further 
progress, it is obviously better to show the whole class at 
once than to show each member separately. A new rule»in 
Arithmetic, a pew raethod in handwork may be examples of 
this type of lesson. In most cases it should take the form of 
the class stating their need and the teaiher, by wise use of 
their past experience, helping them to see what they know or 
what skill they possess that will be useful. Then in all 
probability a period of trial and error will follow and finally 
the demonstration by the teacher. , 

Very often in such lessons the teacher's part is to say : 
' What do you know ? ' ‘ What have you to find ^out ? ' 
‘ What use can you make of the work you did yesterday ? ' 
Thus all the applications of a piece of Imowledge or skill are 
made. 

4. It can clearly rouse appreciation of work well done 
whether it be of a play, ^ poem, a sonata or a solution of a 
problem. And it is most effective in making such apprecia- 
tion active — that is, in encouraging the class to try to make 
further efforts. As a result the class lesson is most valuable 
in developing interests, for the fact that some members 
genuinely find birds, butterflies or musiq interesting, spurs 
the curiosity of others. Most of us have caught a good many 
of our interests from our family or our school. 

5. Finally, of course, it can do all that good talk can do — 
arouse interest, give appreciation of other people's points of 
view, trs^n a man to take intellect u ' defeat like a man and 
victory in his stride. There is nothing like good talk for 
helping a man to realize that other people find their attitude 
as incontrovertibly right as he finds his, and that however 
sure he is that he can convert an attentive audience, they are 
equally sure on the same point. 

What it cannot do : 
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I. First and foremost it cannot take the place of individual 
eflort. 

A child may seemingly know one of the class songs, but 
ask him to sing it by himself and he fails ignominiously. The 
class may appear extremely skilful in solving some problem 
in geography, b\ft. get written individual work from each 
member and the teacher's eyes are opened to the faildre of 
his demonstration. 

5-2. It cannot in any real sense accomplish work that depends 
for its success on the expression of a pupil\s individuality. 
Thus choral singing, choral speech are class methods, but if 
a teacher wants to '“know what a given dialogue or poem or 
song means to an individual he must see to it that there is 
no class interpretation for the boy to assimilate. Now the 
class interpretation is, as often as not, an imitation of the 
teacher's interpretation, for children follow their leader down 
all sorts of aesthetic paths that would otherwise be closed to 
them. And this is one of the worst snares of such teaching, 
since it encourages a child to be receptive and imitative to 
the detriment of his own very flickering personal like or dislike 
for certain types of experience. There is something wrong 
when all the members of a class say the same poem in the 
same way, act the same scene almost identically, make 
similar patterns for the cover of their books. And on in- 
vestigation it will often be found that the teacher read the 
poem or helped with the scene, suggesting his interpretation ; 
or that he put up specimens of suitable patterns in design 
though he gave lip-service to the value of originality by saying : 
' Of course I want you to make your own patterns.' 

The reductio ad absurdiim of this lesson is when a teacher 
takes the trouble to give each child a flower to draw and then 
puts on the board a large drawing of the same specimen and 
says it is not to be copied. Obviously the idea underlying 
this plan is to help the children to see more in their own 
flowers. In nine cases out of ten it ends in their looking less 
and seeing less. 

There is, undoubtedly, a place for showing amateurs better 
work than they themselves can do ; the beautiful picture, the 
perfectly adapted design, the well-sung song, the excellently 
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read poem or story, all play a part in giving standards. Surely 
a girl should remember the exquisite pattern round the neck 
of Judith's dress in Botticelli's ‘ Judith and Holofemes ' ; she 
should study it and be helped by the more skilled amateur 
to see wherein lies its perfection. That is quite another 
story from showing patterns of collars ^Ad then giving the 
children the same sort of material, the same method of decor- 
ation and expecting them to make an original design. 

Teachers delude themselves on this matter— especially the 
successful class teacjier. Visitors are shown compositions far 
above the standard of that of the average child ; there is 
dash and vigour and a use of words theft is surprising. But 
all the class seems to have a somewhat similar turn of thought 
and expression. In such a case it is true that each boy has 
written his own story, but it is also true that the great majority 
have been sedulous apes of the teacher's wprk in story-writing. 
There is, of course, great value in encouraging people to be 
sedulous apes of those in any way better than themselves. 
But it should be recognized as imitative work and not* called 
original. 

3 . Perhaps from the above discussion the reader has con- 
cluded that as thought is an individual process, the class 
lesson should not be given when it is essential that each scholar 
must understand each section of the exposition. Thus in all 
Mathematics teaching it is essential that the lesson is followed 
step by step ; yet there is a great deal of class teaching in 
Mathematics. But both teacher and children rely on in- 
dividual work so greatly that it is doubtful Jf the value of the 
class lesson is not illusory. The quick mathematical people 
waste an enormous amount of time and may even get into 
careless ways, the slow know they won't follow and often give 
up in despair. In better schools it is not uncommon for 
people to have private coaching in 3* thematics ; in schools 
to which poorer children go the teacher becomes in all available 
hours a private coach. Why not far more often than now, 
substitute the private for the class lesson ? The answer will 
be ' the size of the class But the reader, before he gets 
into the thick of the fray, must try to think for himself whut 
is the value of giving a class lesson to some people who either 
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could do the work unaided or to others who cannot follow hia 
demonstration. 


2. Sectional or Group Work 
If then class lessons are to go except as inspirational lessons, 
or to arouse further, appreciation and effort, there must, while 
classes are so large, be some substitute, and, in the writer's 
opinion, this substitute is group or sectional work. Given a 
satisfactory classification in any ordinary class of forty boys, 
a fair-sized group will at the same time ^ant help with a new 
rule or a new piece of technique. Now it is important that 
help should be forthtoming at the time it is desired. Anyone 
who was even slightly above the rest of his class in a subject 
can remember how boring it was to wait until the slower 
people were ready to go on to new work ; how little effort he 
put into practising a rule he knew or doing other revision work 
that he saw was only given him to keep him quiet. But if 
he had known that as soon as he had mastered one part of 
his subject he would go on to new work ; that if his master 
gave him revision it was because he had not yet succeeded in 
reaching the necessary standard of achievement, how much 
more zealously he would have worked. And this is what can 
and does happen in well-organized group work. The good 
teacher assumes that potentially he may have people with as 
many rates of working as he has boys ; but the better the 
school classification, the fewer will be the rates of working 
and standards of achievement in his class, though* it is quite 
possible in a good class to have four groups for mathematics, 
four for French prose, and at least five for speech training, 
be it French or English. Nor must it be assumed that it is 
derogatory to be in one of the groups that knows less or works 
more slowly. It is so obvious that children are open to 
receive suggestions from their teacher, willing to assume what 
he says is right, that it seems justifiable for a teacher to use 
this real power to convert his class to the attitude that every 
one should do his best, and that it is a matter of native en- 
dowment if one is quicker at Arithmetic, another better at 
handwork; a third more ready of speech. In other words, 
that as a class may be classified in Physical Work by height. 
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so in Arithmetic it is convenient to re-classify according^to 
previous knowledge and speed Sn seeing through a new 
problem, in speech training according to the quickness of ear 
and agility of tongue and throat muscles in reproducing 
what the ear hears. Hence a boy may find himself working 
in many groups during a day. But he will in this way be 
working, and not, as a small boy said who was quick at 
Arithmetic, ‘ Seeing other people work sums.' And as he 
will not learn a new process until he is ready to understand* it 
and master it ^t hia own rate, he wiU have more chances 
of avoiding those muddled thoughts that work such dire 
havoc. 

It is sometimes assumed that group work is essential in 
Mathematics, and perhaps language teaching, but that Geo- 
graphy, Nature Study, History, Drawing, Needlework are 
pre-eminently class subjects. Why ? If a child has not 
made definite studies of the life of peoples in all types of 
natural region, he is no more ready for the division of the 
world into natural regions than is the boy for approximations 
who has not done multiplication of decimals. If a boy has 
given careful study to the Stuart Period it is as dull for him 
to go over it again as to go over the rules for the use of the 
Subjunctive in Latin. 

The fact is that these icsults of boredom and muddle are 
not as easily analysed in some subjects as others and that 
then class teaching still holds when group teaching would be 
better. Cfr, alas 1 that some subjects are considered more 
important than others. This belief is depressing and dan- 
gerous. It has been said that even the best teachers of 
younger children can only see that children waste their time 
wisely — a cynical confession of the unsuitability of ‘ adult ' 
subject-matter for the very young. This statement contains 
a gross ejcaggeration of the truth ti: * the actual knowledge 
of History, Geography, Literature that can be given to 
children under fourteen is slight. What is important is that 
children should leave the primary or preparatory school with 
the right attitude towards learning, and with good via,ys of 
working. For example, they should be interested in most of 
their work, and thus want to work ; they should have some 
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power of concentration and it should not be easy to just sit 
while other people do or think. 

Such an attitude of personal responsibility is in many 
cases only acquired if it is possible to work with one's equals 
and at one's own rate. 

3. Directed Individual Work 

The discussion on group work has probably led the reader, 
no" matter how large the classes in which he was educated, 
to realize some of the difficulties and pitfalls in -class teaching. 

A school of educational reformers, who brooded on such 
and similar pitfalls, came to the conclusion that class teaching 
was but a snare enabling the brighter children to produce 
results sufficiently satisfactory to camouflage the muddled 
work and bad habits of the less able children. To them the 
one obvious solution of the difficulty was the abolition of 
class teaching and the introduction of individual work, as 
thus only could a teacher ensure that each child worked at 
his own rate and mastered difficulties as he met them. 

There is food for thought in the fact that when Bell in- 
troduced the first form of ' mass ' teaching educationists all 
hailed him as a great discoverer, and that when Dr. Montessori 
and Miss Parkhurst systematized Individual Work and urged 
the futility of class teaching, they again were hailed as re- 
formers. To a great extent the reasons lie in the history of 
educational thought and cannot be discussed here. But as 
in all probability the reader will find himself in a school 
where both methods are practised it is important that he 
should realize their respective merits. And, indeed, if he 
finds himself in a school where all teaching is class teaching, 
or all work is individual work, it is equally important that he 
should be alive to the limitations and advantages of the 
system.^ ' Much may be said on both sides ', as Sir Roger 
always said, but it is essential that a teacher has sufficient 
experience of both methods to enable him to use the right 

^ In most schools where individual work is encouraged, some modifica- 
tion of the Dalton or Howard plan for Individual Work is generally 
adopted for the older children. 
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one in the right place. It is hoped the following notes will 
help towards such an understanding. • 

{a) If individual work implied one teacher, one child it 
would be unnecessary for the teacher to prepare carefully 
each step in the woi*k.^ As in a school a teacher may have as 
many as forty <;:hildren working at their ownPrate and at their 
own stage, it is fundamental that some plan shall be made 
by which he can tell exactly the stage at which each pupil 
has arrived and the progress he has made. • 

Various teachers have various methods. For young 
children the wdrk should be so graded that the test of a 
child's having successfully accomplished Kirade I in Arith- 
metic or Reading is that he can work on the cards in Grade 
II. But in the senior schools such grading is neither easy 
nor desirable. 

One of the most important sides of the training given by 
this method of work is that the pupils teach themselves how 
to work, and too careful a grading tends to defeat this process. 

But, as many adolescent students know, to learn how to 
arrange one's work, how to test oneself is an extremely difficult 
art, and to say to a child of the middle school, ‘ Study the 
geography of Norway or the social life of the Elizabethans ', 
is to talk nonsense. Hence teachers have to give such clear 
and simple instructions that .he average child ensures average 
success by following them. 

Here, for example, is a copy of a hectographed set of in- 
structions ghren to a class of children aged about twelve who 
were doing individual work in Geography. ^ 

Independent Work on Norway 
We are to make a class book on Norway and the best work 
will be chosen for each chapter. Bring all the pictures you can. 
Maps , — You can copy these from j tr notebooks. 

(а) Height of land with the rivers. 

(б) Rainfall and temperature. 

(c) Vegetation. 

^ If any readers of this book have to read Rousseau’s Emih, they 
will find it throws an extraordinarily bright light on the modem con- 
troversy on Individual Work. 
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You may enter the chief towns on either or all of these, 

' Seek for information under these headings : 

Position, — Describe this from your atlas map of Europe, 
p. 7. 

Size, — Collins, Europe, p. 172. Use squared paper to show 
the size compared with England. 

Coast, — Describe it from Atlas, p. 7. Read Collins, p. 172. 
Then make a sketch of the head of a fiord. What is a fiord T 
l^se a dictionary. How were fiords formed ? Collins, p. 173. 
Look at the pictures in Countries of the^ World, pp. 300, 305, 
306, 309. Which do you like best ? Why ? 

Relief, — Collins, p. 171. Write a description of the surface 
of the country. Make a sketch of the flat-topped heights. 

Look at Countries of the World, pp. 3009 to 3013, and Colour 
Book of Lands and Peoples, p. 1589. Which of these pictures 
do you like best ? Why ? 

Rivers, — {a) Make a list of the Rivers of Norway. Collins, 
p. 171. 

(6f Why are they short and rapid ? 

(c) Waterfalls are striking features in Norway, how have 
they been used recently ? See Unstead, Europe of To-day, 
p. 46, par. 2 ; Countries of the World, pp. 3010 and 3023, and 
the reading on p. 3022. 

(i) Copy the sketch of the Waterfall and Power Station 
from The Common World of Common Folk, by E. G. R. Taylor, 

p. 86. 

Climale, — [a) Read Collins, p. 174. Write a short ao:ount 
of wind, temperature and rainfall. 

(b) Copy the fainfaU map from my Vidal Lablache, p. 104. 

(c) Put in isotherm 30® for January in blue and isotherm 
60® for July in red. 

(d) Is there anything interesting about the winter weather 
shown in any of your pictures ? If so, tell about it. 

The People, — {a) Collins, p. 174. How are the ‘Norwegians 
described ? 

(6) Look at the pictures in the Children's Colour Book of 
Lands and Peoples, pp. 1590, 1602, 1603. Describe the dress 
in each of these pictures, then make a coloured sketch of the 
one you like best. 
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(c) Find the names of two great Norwegian Explorers. 
Look in the Encyclopaedia and iu my Geography Scrap Bbok 
under A and N. 

{d) Write a long account of the work that the fathers 
might do — ^there will be many kinds. Remember the sailors, 
the fishermen, and the farmers. See whd makes the most 
complete account. 

Read Collins, pp. 175, 176, 177, 173. Unstead, Europe of 
To-day, p. 45. Countries of the World, pp. 3001, 3022. • 

Towns. — Collect pictures of Oslo, Bergen, Trondhjem, 
Hammerfest. 

What is there interesting about eadi of these towns ? 
Collins, pp. 179-181. Countries of the World, pp. 3018, 3002, 
3025. Lands and Peoples, p. 1588. 

You will probably find many interesting things not mentioned 
here. You may add them to your work, wljere you think best. 

{h) Granted then that a child on Monday morning can turn 
up his instructions in various subjects and find out with ease 
about how much work he should accomplish during the*week, 
it does not at all follow that his standards of accomplishment 
are those of his teacher. 

Hence as well as instructions as to what to do, where to 
find helpful information, which chapters of his books he 
must use, etc., there must some test of his work. In many 
cases the test is the work itself, e.g. the essay on or the 
problem he has to solve in Arithmetic. But if the work 
cannot be^^made self-testing, then the teacher must either 
satisfy himself by questioning orally or by weekly, fortnightly, 
or monthly tests. This seems essential. It is undoubtedly 
true that the best class teaching may leave the least able 
children with the most scrappy and often inaccurate ideas, 
but it is equally obvious that if a boy is set the task of studying 
the economic life of Norway in rek^u to the physical char- 
acteristics* and he is careless, stupid or slack during any part 
of his work, he can make for himself as many muddles, lay 
up for his back as many rods as the worst class teacher could 
for him. 

This testing of individual children is a difficult matter. In 
dealing with a large class a teacher generally works out some 
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scheme of work (often called an Assignment) which has as an 
integral part some form of ^iest. These tests, even though to 
a real extent they are self-corrective, must be carefully over- 
looked by the teacher ; otherwise a child may get into careless 
methods of working, writing or expression' 

(c) The reader pfirobably already has realized that individual 
methods add rather than detract from the work of a teacher. 
But once the children are trained to doing a great part of the 
wf^rk for themselves and the teacher has acquired experience 
in organizing their work and his own, the increase is more 
apparent than real. He must acquire the happy art of con- 
centrating quickly 6n a child's problem and turning rapidly 
to another ; of, in fact, becoming a private coach just as if he 
were a master of a sixth form working for scholarships. But 
he can save himself an enormous amount of time by teaching 
a whole group or a whole class whenever it is possible. This 
is heresy for the out-and-out believer in individual work who 
would not even make attendance at one class lesson a week 
or at a tutorial compulsory ; but to those teachers who do 
not feel so strongly on the value of class teaching or individual 
methods that it is contrary to their principles to use both 
methods, the class or group lesson can be an invaluable saving 
of time and energy. 

If forty boys paragraph badly, cannot read isotherms, paint 
with too dry colours ; if ten boys confuse Amount and 
Principal, if eight need tongue-twisters for the ng sound, it 
is mere common sense to take these forty, ten or eight together 
— ^at any rate in the first instance. 

(d) Perhaps it is allowable to say to young teachers, 
necessarily full of enthusiasm for novelty and change, that on 
introducing individual work into a school in which class 
teaching is the most usual method, it is wise (i) to go slowly, 
( 2 ) to assume the best that can be got from class, ^teaching. 
Thus, for example, no scholar, even from the school where a 
Dalton or Howard scheme would be ridiculed, reached the 
school-leaving standard without an enormous amount of in- 
dividual work and some private coaching. The individual 
work was called home-work, the private coaching was less 
valuable than it should be because sometimes the teacher 
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im]flied that it was the pupils’ stupidity or carelessn^s 
that made it necessary ; and some?imes it had to be crowded 
into those periods which should have been recreative for 
teacher and pupil ^like. 

There are serious disadvantages in this, convention that 
relegates individual work to the evenings, when a child should 
have free time for music, hobbies, reading and play, and 
that permits such desultory methods of private tuition. But 
a scheme of class teaching interspersed with individual 
teaching and learning, with reasonable tests, makes an ex- 
cellent diet for the average gregarious noynal boy. Use the 
class lesson for purposes when it is excellent, use the group 
lesson to save time, and encourage every child to want to do 
and to do all he possibly can for himself, and for once get the 
best out of three possible worlds. 

4. Learning by Doing 

Once the reader has decided on the place and value of the 
respective merits of class and group teaching and individual 
work and had some opportunity of testing his own conclu- 
sions, he will deal more easily with the organization entailed 
when pupils are to take a greater share in their own education 
and are to be encouraged ‘ • work at solving for themselves 
problems of special interest — often in textbooks and lectures 
called * centres of interest '. 

This method of enabling children to get the full educational 
advantage of their love of activity and their desire to satisfy 
their curiosity is strongly advocated by the? writers of The 
Primary School Report.^ The report is concerned with the 
best methods of educating children between the ages of seven 
and eleven, but so many of the finding: are equally applicable 
to the education of pupils of all including many in 

universities • and training colleges, tha. it is worth while for 
all types of teacher to consider the conclusions. The writers 
argue that children between the ages of seven and eleven are 
little workmen looking for jobs they can do and that, given 
the opportunity of completing such jobs as arouse their 

1 The Primary School Report (or Hadow Report), H.M. Stationery 
Office. 
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interest, they find the need of most of the formal skills 
necessary for the citizen t>f a civilized society. They find, 
for example, the need of at least the elements of the three R's, 
of the value of some forms of reference bgoks, and equally of 
help from the bet^jer-informed adult, be he a teacher, a librarian 
or an engine driver. The class lesson becomes a period when 
the children can get the help they require ; the group, the 
help on their special problem. Thus a class working at the 
production of an historical play or pageant, a series of lectures 
on their own topics of interest, dinner-hour concerts or what 
they will, can often^receive such instruction as they need most 
easily from their teacher in the form of a class lesson. But 
if, for example, a small group has made itself responsible for 
the production of the necessary posters announcing the play, 
concert or pageant, it would obviously be a waste of time to 
give the whole class lessons on lettering that would be of utmost 
interest to this group. Individual work, too, takes on a differ- 
ent afespect, for it is one thing to work through such an assign- 
ment as is quoted on page 79, quite another to be responsible 
for finding out the correct dresses for those representing the 
journey of Queen Elizabeth to visit her fleet at Deptford. 

A class so organized that such work is possible makes the 
best of the pupils* zeal to be up and doing, and undoubtedly 
gives to the child who is not a lover of books, a very normal 
person, a motive for learning that is absent from the formal 
school. 

This method of learning by doing, and learning further in 
order to do moi^i things and to do them better, is as old as 
man, if not as old as the hills. Hence here we have the main 
reason for the fact that the teacher who can adapt his formal 
teaching so as to supply the needs of his class, no matter 
what their age or interests, will have them actively co-operat- 
ing with him as co-workers. 

Thus if children want to paper a doll’s house, make furniture, 
produce a play, build a city, or run an imaginary island, even 
the less skilful teacher can make the hours spent on the work 
full of educational value. 

Again, if a boy really wants to learn to write, read, acquire 
facility in some arithmetical process, or pass some qualifying 
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examination, he has as great a need and urge to solve that 
problem as any that could be devised by the teacher ; indeed, 
if a new method or scheme of work be imposed on a class that 
seems to cut across their own plan, passing matriculation, for 
example, they will bitterly resent it and declare it to be waste 
of time. 

It is always difficult for the advocates of a new method to be 
fair to the old they wish to displace, but the writers of The 
Primary School Report would be the last to assert that schcjol 
work is so dull anc^ uninteresting that the pupils must be 
bribed to partalce of it. If this were true it would be necessary 
to alter the curriculum as well as the methods of teaching and 
organizing work ; for no methods of teaching will be satisfac- 
tory if the curriculum is unsuitable. However, the problems 
connected with the curriculum must be left for a later chapter. 
Here it only remains to state that so keen are certain reformers 
of education on children of all ages learning in natural ways 
through doing real jobs that, especially in America, children 
in school are put into ‘ life situations ' where they find them- 
selves faced with such problems as whitewashing a bam, run- 
ning a small farm, tending animals, etc. 

But just as there is something artificial in assuming that a 
child living in the world of to-day must necessarily be inter- 
ested in primitive forms of weaving because she wants to make 
and use a small loom, so ■ seems fallacious to assume that a 
child of commercial parents in a commercial environment must 
necessarily find his interest in practical pursuits and be edu- 
cated along those lines. Surely the life of his own community 
will suggest to him the problems he must solve if he wishes to 
be a man like his father, a scholar like his teacher or an 
airman like his favourite hero. In most cases the necessity 
of writing the standard English or American, the acquisition 
of at leajt a legible handwriting and readable style and a 
modicum of mathematical skill are brought home to him. 

The fundamental truth brought to light by such heuristic 
methods is that if teachers want wholehearted co-operation of 
their classes they must be able to justify the curriculum at 
any rate' to such an extent that the class sees some reason for 
working. Then the problem to acquire tables, a legible form 
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of handwriting, a working knowledge of a foreign langua^ is 
for the learner genuine an(^he will work in order to accompflish 
the end. In a civilized community, as in a primitive, 
knowledge should be a means to an end and it seems a curious 
aping of less bookish times to invent problems and projects 
to make learning ^appear important. The problem of learning 
how to do was rial and imperative alike to the primitive 
people, and to those of a civilization based on handicrafts. 
Surely the problems of the present century are equally im- 
portant — to acquire the use of the tools with which one makes 
civilized thought, to understand something of the world and 
its peoples that new means of communication have brought 
so close to one's door, to share in some tiny way in the great 
gifts that artists of all centuries have left and to shoulder the 
responsibility of this goodly heritage. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be urged too strongly that teachers 
should take every opportunity of encouraging children to 
work out their own projects, and teachers, even now, seem 
curiously blind to the educational value of what children look 
on as their ‘ real work Thus four small boys who watched 
some electricians wiring a street began in their play-time to be 
‘ electrics ' and wired their sand pile. They ate their lunch 
seated as did the real ‘ electrics ' and called each other by the 
names of their heroes. Here was a project to hand that 
could have grown as did the life of the ‘ little men ' that is 
described in the Story of a Sand Pile. 

Again, another boy decided to make a series o'l wells and 
fountains in his garden and he worked for all the hours of 
daylight until he* did so. 

A child who disliked school because it interfered with her 
work had a family consisting of a man and his wife and 
children who lived in Happy Town. The town had many 
needs to be supplied — a church, shops, cars, newspapers, 
schools, houses, clubs, inhabitants ranging from the clerg^nnan 
to the flower-seller. All demanded much initiative, adapta- 
tion of means to ends, patience and very good manual 
craft of various kinds. Yet at school the child hated 
handwork. 

Most readers can think of real projects in their own child- 
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hood that demanded thought and concentrated effort. It is 
sich work that is vital and it se^ms as if only unintelligent, 
stereotyped educators would be blind to the immense possi- 
bilities therein. 

5. A Summary of Conclusion 

The following quotation from The Primary School Report 
throws a ne\^ light on the methods of organizing teaching 
that we have discussed in this chapter. No better statement 
of the relation of these various types of teaching and learning 
can, to my mind, Be found than in the following summary 
statement : 

' There are three main ways by which a child, and indeed 
any human being, leamb : through suggestion by a teacher, 
through demonstration or exposition whether by a teacher 
or by a book, by actual experimentation on his own part. 
By suggestion the teacher unfolds to the child fresh fields of 
activity and knowledge, and persuades him to give himself 
wholeheartedly to their mastery, not as a mere matter of 
meaningless routine, but because he understands already 
something of their purpose, their utility and their practical 
use to himself. A child will apply himself to the mastery of 
reading all the more willingly when he realizes that this mastery 
is the key that unlocks the secrets of the printed page and 
gives him the power to p 3sess them at will ; and arithmetic 
and geometry will no longer be for him an arid discipline 
when the^e subjects are justified in his eyes by the power they 
give him in dealing with practical situations. By demonstra- 
tion and exposition tlie teacher guides and assists the child 
in his acquisition of knowledge and skill. By experimentation 
the child acquires knowledge through personal experience and 
exercises his growing powers of hand and mind. . . . We do 
not propose to examine or appraise the various methods of 
individual or group work which ha vl been tried or advocated 
and we limit ourselves to the following observations : 

' I. Since the immediate aim of teaching is that the pupil 
shall become an active learner, any method which is claimed, 
on reasonable grounds, to conduce to that end is worthy of 
unbiassed study. 
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' 2. The well-tried methods of corporate teaching have gn 
indispensable place in the fchool economy, and should nht 
be discarded wholesale in obedience to insufficiently tested 
theories. 

‘ 3. Nevertheless, there are occasions and Jjurposes for which 
they are not so suitable as methods which, while not depriving 
the pupil of the stimulus, inspiration and guidance of the 
teacher, yet leave him reasonable scope to pursue his own 
interests, to learn in his own way, and to acquire the priceless 
habit of independent purposeful work.’ 

And later in the same chapter the Report continues : 
‘ The teacher must gfhide and direct, but the child’s activities 
and experiments must be real’ ^ 

But here we must leave the discussion of classroom organiza- 
tion and methods and turn to the problems of the school, 
and among them to a further consideration of the school 
curriculum. 


‘ The Primary School Report, pp. 152-3. 



PART III 

PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL 


• CHAPTER VIII 

THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE 
COMMUNITY 


I. Classification of School 

W ITH the Education Act of secondary educa- 
tion for all has been made compulsory and also, 
with few exceptions, the common school for 
children imder eleven has been put in the place of the two 
departments of the elementary school that were known, and 
will be for years to come, as the infant and junior school. 

The classification adopted by the Ministry of Education is 
as follows : 

The Nursery School for children of two to five. 

The Primary School foi children from five to eleven. 

The Modem Secondary or Technical School for children 
who will leave school at sixteen. 

The Grammar School for chilcfren who^will go on to a 
university, and will not leave school till they are eighteen. 

To a great extent what type of school a child attends will 
depend on what he does before he is eleven, an aspect of the 
new act that many strongly dislike. But there will be oppor- 
tunity fo^ re-consideration of his future education at the age 
of thirteen, when he may be removed from his modem secon- 
dary school to some type of trade school, technical school, 
college of art or to the grammar school. 

Thus it is assumed that for children under eleven one type 
of school will be sufiicient, as the needs of children of this 
age are pretty much the same whether they are going to be 
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schoolmasters or dustmen. It is, as a rule, after the junior 
school age that children'r interests and abilities maW it 
necessary to provide different types of school. 

There are, of course, also schools for children with special 
disabilities, such as blindness, deafness, fete. 

Only the schoois for the great majority of children — ^those 
who go from the nursery school via the primary school to the 
modern secondary school — can be considered here, for it is 
in one of such schools that most teachers begin their career. 

2. The Functions of the School 

• 

In a modem school there are so many parts to be played that 
the question of school management may be looked on from 
many points of view. For example, the relation of the school 
to the community and of the community to the school concerns 
the public adminis'trator as much as the teacher. Hence it is 
necessary to give some consideration to various aspects of 
school life if one desires to think clearly about the problems 
that are generally connected with school management. 

The management of schools from the point of view of the 
state is outside the purview of this book. But the relation 
of the school to the community has both directly and indirectly 
great influence on educational practice. The relation of school 
to community, of the head master to the staff, of him and the 
staff to the children, of children to children, are all of the 
utmost importance. These points, considered in‘ connection 
with the attitude of all alike to work and the interrelation of 
work and games, should show the factors which must be taken 
into account when considering problems of discipline — a prob- 
lem that can never be satisfactorily solved unless it be looked 
on as the method of ensuring the conditions of harmonious 
work. 

The part played by the school in the life of a m6dern com- 
munity might be looked upon as two-fold — to hand on tradi- 
tional knowledge and skill, and to inculcate the moral standards 
that would enable a child on leaving school to act a worthy part 
in the community life. But, in addition, the child of to-day 
is the citizen of to-morrow, and hence a balance must be kept 
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Ijetween his life as a learner of accepted ideals, traditions, 
l^iowledge and skill, and that jof a creator with steadily 
developing initiative and self-reliance. The possibilities of a 
nice adjustment of these two essentials must be dealt with in 
the chapter on tHe curriculum. Here our concern is rather 
with the conditions the school must fulfil, if in a real sense it is 
to be a state organization for the training and equipment of 
future citizens. 

It seems redundant to insist that a school shall be an organic 
part of that vast ^organization that has to deal with the 
immature citizen, and yet, at present, this is so far from being 
the case that it is important to remind^every teacher of the 
chief conditions of this necessary connection. 

1. There must be close connection between the pre-school 
years of a child and his school life, especially as regards his 
physical training and health. Thus all lar^e schools in a poor 
neighbourhood need a creche, preparatory nursery school and 
Infant Welfare Centre — ^the latter to help with advice and 
friendliness to mothers, the two former to take charge of 
children to whom, for some reason, the mother cannot attend. 
It would be easier if all such pre-school agencies could be 
administered by the same body that administers the schools, 
for it is continuity of care that is necessary for children. But 
whoever is responsible for the care of children up to five should 
be equally responsible foi .anding on to the head mistress of 
the infant school, to which the child is admitted, a detailed 
health cafd. Any practical administrator will agree that all 
these cards or records should be similar in form, in order that 
they can be easily kept and easily transferred from one 
educational institution to another. 

When a child leaves the primary school at eleven, or later 
the secondary, the last school which he has attended should 
have, inter alia, a full record of a child’s health and capacity 
and attamments. To the age of fiv- it is obvious that the 
child's health is of paramount importance, and hence it is 
on the health of a child that the Welfare Centre, creche and 
nursery school should report. 

2. By the Health of the School Child Act of 1908 Local 
Education Authorities are compelled to make arrangements 
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for children to be medically examined on admission to the 
infant schools. But in the,^rst place such examination ofhn 
is a year or more too late or, through lack of information as 
to the child's past history, inaccurate : in the same way when 
the child goes from the infant to the primary school and thence 
via a modern secondary school to a Labour Exchange, there 
should go with him his health record. No division of work 
between a Ministry of Health, Board of Education and 
L^E.A.'s should be allowed to prevent this continuity of 
medical history. ^ 

Before leaving this side of the problem a word must be said 
of the equally vital interconnection between the school and 
the ‘ health school ' — be it private doctor, clinic or hospital ; 
not only should attendance at such an institution be made 
compulsory, but also the treatment recommended by the 
doctor should be csmried out. For the State to pay for at least 
three medical examinations for every chDd between the ages 
of six and fourteen and not to insist on treatment is to waste 
time 'and labour. 

In the modem school ' school management ' implies this 
care, but many authorities are extremely insensitive to the 
need of preventive and remedial health work. The head 
teacher is bound to organize his work so that the children's 
health is his first consideration ; the people who undertake 
the work of teaching in a primary school must prepare them- 
selves to act as loyal assistants to doctors and nurses ; equally 
the health authority ^ must by means of doctors, nurses, local 
clinics, arrangements with the major hospitals, a stafE of health 
inspectors, at least as important as attendance officers, see 
that the necessary treatment is carried out. It was in 1870 
that we instituted compulsory education. It surely implied 
compulsory attention to children's health, and the sooner the 
implication is explicit the better for the nation.* 

3. Many other ways will suggest themselves in which the 
management of a school must be conditioned by its place in 

^ For children of school age the L.E.A. 

• The Education Act of makes full provision for medical atten- 
tion and free school meals for all pupils attending State schools. 
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tne community; but before we leave this section of the 
cmpter, one other point must discussed — the relation of 
the Modern Secondary School to the official organization for 
placing a child m suitable work at the age of sixteen. To 
schools in large boroughs and towns there is now nearly always 
attached an After Care Committee, of whicli the head teacher 
is a member, whose duty it is to interview children about to 
leave school, to find out for what work the child is most 
suited, and to send the information to the Junior Advisory 
Conunittee of the » local Labour Exchange. The London 
County Council has a Central Bureau which deals with the 
needs of children attending schools until they are sixteen, 
and in a poor district which the writer knows fairly well, 
many keep their children at school until sixteen because they 
hear from other parents of the good posts then waiting for the 
girls and boys. , 

By the Act children should stay at school until they 
are sixteen, but even for people of that age it will often be 
difficult to provide suitable work. At sixteen most bo^s and 
girls are still emotionally unstable and many have not yet 
found their dominant interest. Many employers do not 
give that training to their employees which will make them 
good workers, reliable, able to take responsibility and use 
initiative. How too one spends one’s leisure time is mainly 
a matter of help at the ri^^^xt time along the lines of dominant 
interests. Hence the same act also makes it compulsory that 
all who leave school at sixteen shall, in their employer's time, 
attend a continuation school, probably to be known as a young 
people's college, for at least two sessions* a week. 

Such schools will play a most valuable part in the training 
of citizens. The teachers will act as liaison officers between 
the schools from which the pupils come and the works 
manager^. 

Also teachers thus have some t^*^- by which to judge the 
work of the last years in school and can reorganize if they 
find the work of the later years was not as helpful to the 
children as it might be. 

Finally, the teachers in the continuation schools and the 
works managers will be mutually helpful, each being able to 
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throw light on the reasons for misfits, the most suitable woPk 
for^the lad of special ability/ and those cases that need spec^ 
consideration. 

At present we abuse the schools and leave them to solve 
unaided the extremely important question of the best educa- 
tion for a child of flpven who at the latest will leave school at 
sixteen to face new masters, new comrades, new buildings and 
new responsibilities. No community is doing its duty by its 
schools which does not take a hand in solving this problem. 
Teachers as a body say ‘ non possumus r, and. ask for more 
time with the children. Employers as a body say the schools 
cannot do their work ; but the good employer and the good 
teacher working out the problem together would find, and 
indeed do find, where the difficulties originated and even 
perhaps some remedies for them. The one official meeting 
place is on the Junior Advisory Committee of the local Labour 
Exchange and hence the necessity of using and developing this 
official machinery to the very greatest extent. 


3. The Interrelation of Schools 

In this section the schools under discussion are those which 
make the rungs in the usual educational ladder, the Nursery, 
Primary, and Modem Secondary Schools. To make the dis- 
cussion complete there should be added the relation of the 
secondary schools to places of higher education, but there 
is obvious justification for omitting consideration of that 
problem in a book of this kind. 

Even the problem of the interrelation of school with 
school has aspects that do not directly affect the work of 
the beginner, but if he will bear in mind that what is said 
about schools indirectly refers to the relation of ^ class to 
class he should find the following considerations worthy of 
thought : 

I. Every child has a past and a future, and if his education 
is to be real, the work in any given department, or indeed class, 
must be built up on the basis of his past experience. It must 
also take account of his present capacity and need, and no 
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thc^ght of what will be demanded of him in another depart- 
mei^t should persuade a teacher to jacrifice the child of to-d>y 
to some one's idea of what that child should become in two 
years' time. It cannot be said too often that a child can only 
grow into the best possible man if at each stage of his develop- 
ment he has those physical and mental experiences that he 
needs. Starved bodies, starved minds, Have such obvious 
effects that they need only be mentioned ; but children 
who are given the wrong kind of food for their age, the wroijg 
kind of education, suffer to almost as great a degree. The 
pity is that, as the ill-effects are more subtle, they often go 
unnoticed. 

The application of this truth is well illustrated by the 
example of the interrelation of the infant school or kinder- 
garten with the junior school. There is a tendency, utterly 
to be deplored, for the head teachers of junior departments 
to look upon the work of the little children as waste of time, 
unless at a given age they have acquired such rudiments of 
formal training as make them apparently easy to deal Vdth 
when they enter their new school. 

Now there is no golden age at which to acquire reading and 
writing. It is quite possible that one set of children could 
leave an infants' school at six, quite eager and willing to read 
easy books for themselves, while another might still need help 
in the recognition of very si. -ple symbols. Even teachers can 
vary at the rate at which, as infant teachers say, they can 
‘ bring chilflren on '. Hence if the whole work of the infant 
department has to be formalized, if all have to work under a 
strain because, no matter what is their norm.al rate of progress, 
children must reach a given standard at a given time, the most 
important years of development will be sacrificed to the 
supposed needs of the future. 

To the putside critic the most depressing aspect of the 
affair is that every organizer seems 1‘‘ place the blame on 
some one else. For example, a head master will justify the 
standard he expects from the entrants to his school, by 
stating that unless A has reached a given point at seven he 
cannot hope to gain a scholarship at eleven ; and the head 
master of the secondary school may equally demand a given 
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standard of achievement at eleven if A is to matricul|^te 
at sixteen. 

Every teacher must make a stand against this absurd 
sacrifice of present education to future results. To do one's 
best to give a child the right education at any given time ; 
never to falter or weary in the .attempt to improve one's own 
knowledge of children and skill in helping them ; never to 
quench the burning flax of interest ; always to remember the 
child is the product of his past and that the present must be 
the bridge from the past to the future ; and then to have faith 
and to endure adverse criticism if need be. 

Should, then, no -concern be attached to the fact that the 
child must leave the kindergarten at a given age and qualify 
for a scholarship a few years later ? Of course every care 
should be taken to make the child's life through the various 
departments as unified, orderly and harmonious as possible. 
But such continuity is effected by constant discussion between 
the teachers who had, have and will have the children ; and, 
above all, by a cheerful willingness on the part of any teacher 
to build on what foundation has been given in the past and 
not to insist it shall be what he thinks he would have given 
had he been the teacher of the previous year. Even if he 
thinks all the teachers who had the children previously were 
poor and inefficient, nevertheless he is bound to continue the 
child's education from the point to which the child has reached. 
When he knows that his class is the product of the patient 
work of people specially trained to deal with little children, 
surely he should have sufficient respect for colleagues to let 
them decide the standard of attainment which can be reached 
without engendering slackness in the children or permitting 
undue strain. 


4. The School as a Unit 

In this section it is proposed to consider the interaction of 
the groups of people who actually work in the schools — the 
head teacher, kept in touch with the requirements of the 
L.E.A. by the district inspector, the staff and the children. 

Part of the duty of a head teacher is obviously to interpret 
to his staff the requirements of their governing body and 
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tod keep the same body, probably through their inspector' 
informed on the problems, difi&ciilties and successes of t}ie 
school. 

Later we must discuss the minimum that the L.E.A. can 
demand of the child leaving the primary school at eleven 
or the secondary at sixteen ; here it suffices»to state that the 
inspector should do his best to see the children receive that 
fixed minimum of instruction and to let the head master know 
of methods that have been approved by experimenters jn 
pedagogy, either in ^colleges, laboratories or other schools. 
Whether such methods are applicable to the conditions of 
his own school is a question for the head teacher and staff, 
and should be fully discussed by them before an experiment 
is made in one class. 

If inspectors press for further obedience than that suggested 
here they press for unsound work. No method, much less a 
subject, can be used in a school unless it be* approved by that 
staff under conditions which they alone appreciate. Any 
inspector who consciously or unconsciously allows his views 
on promotion to be influenced by the amenabihty of a school 
staff to his own views is really an educational danger. Initia- 
tive is as an important factor in a teacher as in a business 
man, and the teacher who is most obedient to an inspector is 
often lacking in ideas. Nev 'rtheless, the attitude of the head 
master should not be that an Englishman's school is his castle 
and that all who enter must be made aware of it. A school 
that is seldbm visited and of which the staff is happy and con- 
tented and unwilling to move to other schools, may become 
limited and self-centred, and tend to forgit it is only one 
department of a great social organization. To such schools 
inspectors can be invaluable. 

To discuss the relations of the head teacher to the staff is 
difficult, but there are general principles underlying success 
here, and many cases of failure can be ti^ced to neglect of one 
or more of them. 

I. In the first case those relations must be happy. The 
head who thinks he is there to knock the nonsense out of 
young teachers, to see that the boys are taught his way and 
learn in his way, may be right, but unless he can fulfil these 
8 
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functions without reducing his stafi to despair or makjing 
them his bitter enemies had better forget his functionf . 

If children's individuality should be respected so also should 
a teacher's. Teachers, young ones especially, may be in- 
efficiently wasting time ; others, old one^ especially, may be 
set, but the headmaster can only help if he wins their respect 
and desire for his telp. And even then they must be helped 
along their own lines and not along his. 

^ There may come moments when the most liberal-minded 
official must decide on a policy counter;, to the wishes of his 
subordinates, but these cases are not frequent and a staff 
loyally accepts such' decisions if they feel that, where possible, 
they are left free. 

2. It follows that a staff must be a democratic body and as 
a corollary there must be frequent opportunities of discussions 
on the various sides of the work of the school. A case in point 
is the visit of an inspector, who sees the head teacher about 
the work in some classes. He suggests as a result a change in 
curriculum, say the introduction of a certain fashionable craft. 
In one school the head teacher told two members of a staff 
of eight that they must learn that craft and be prepared 
to teach it next session. Both of these teachers were very 
absorbed in other subjects at the time, and doing much work 
on them in the evenings. Both were young and too nervous 
to refuse. Hence the school lost two keen workers in other 
subjects and gained two people attending, in a very sulky, 
disapproving mood, classes in the other subject — a course on 
the appreciation of music ! 

A staff meeting, a free discussion as to the value of the new 
subject to the children, as to the possibilities of any member 
of the staff acquiring the necessary skill would have had an 
entirely different mental effect on staff and so on children. 
Even if a teacher had given up his special interest for 
a year in order to make himself more efficient in a subject 
needed for that school he would have done so in a different 
spirit. 

3. No member of a staff must be overworked, and the keen 
young head teacher who tries to make up for all the seeming 
inefficiencies of an easygoing staff is asking for trouble. The 
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icftal plan is that every one pulls his weight ; if through agfe 
or^incompetence anyone cannot do so, the extra weight must 
be shared, or the boat must be lightened. An overworked 
teacher eventually loses freshness, willingness to listen to 
children's talk, interest in their home life, their play and 
troubles. At any rate, in an elementary school, it is as 
necessary to be the children's confidant as their teacher. 
An overworked head teacher reacts unhappily on the whole 
school. 

Again, in the relation of the staff to the children, certain 
general princi^es are observable and here those that are 
enunciated are for the normal good school of our own times : 

I. There must be mutual respect and trust. Children by 
prestige-suggestion tend to think older and bigger people are 
wiser than they, and a teacher who does not abuse this innate 
tendency, will find that it is easy to base on it the beginnings 
of that sentiment of respect for people ^ho do their work 
faithfully and magnanimously. Perhaps the underl 5 dng con- 
dition is an absence of fear on both sides. The teacher who 
fears a class' finding out his ignorance and incompetencies 
unconsciously neither respects nor trusts them and they in 
their turn soon realize something is wrong. Children do not 
easily divine fear in such people as teachers, but they put down 
undue severity or aloofness to pride, or anger or even to 
ignorance. A teacher mi t be a person who helps every 
individual in all possible ways, but who often has to say : 
‘ This is not a thing I can help you with ' ; who sees that the 
class can work uninterruptedly and hence checks all individual 
peculiarities that are likely to prevent quicft and orderly life ; 
who knows how much each individual in the room can do and 
who keeps him to that standard, and though he does not 
expect the impossible, assumes the best can and should be 
done. Above all he must be honest, and no false ideas of his 
position Should prevent this attitude. Any assumption of 
knowledge or power that cannot be ^tified is fatal. There 
is no reason why one should not confess ignorances, mistakes, 
mis judgments and even temper. There is every reason why 
a teacher should not attempt by word or attitude to imply all 
his mistakes were ‘ according to plan 
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V 2. In dealing with modem school problems it seems wise (to 
suggest that another fundamental condition of good school 
minagement is that there* should be mutual consideration. 
Some of the plans for children's amusements, entertainments, 
etc., seem to ignore the fact that teachers must have a free 
life of their own iij which they can mix with their equals. It 
is possible that the head of a school is responsible for this state 
of affairs, but it is often the fault of a self-sacrificing staff. 
Children can be over-considered in a school, just as in a 
hdme, and it is equally bad for them. Even the youngest like 
to feel they are helping others, and this feeling niust be utilized 
in order to build up jn a child a sense of responsibility towards 
the members of his community. In most modem schools 
children learn to help each other, but they must also learn 
to help the staff. Anything that the children can do in the 
way of tidying rooms, giving out material, marking books, 
copying time-tablts, counting stock, writing notices, etc., 
etc., should be done as a matter of course. Every teacher 
know8 how often the experience that carries him through 
a bad day is the willing help of a child. Froebel was never a 
safer guide than when he told us to accept these offers of 
help and unfailingly use them. 

3. Equally true is it that there must be common play. 
Fortunate is the reader who looks back to the joy of playing 
with some friendly elder. All of us who have seen a teacher 
really playing with children in school, be it an organized game 
or at dramatizing a story, have realized the delightful effect it 
has on class management. But the play must be play and 
not merely an educational game. Hence the value of staff v. 
children's matches in which the children can so often win, 
competitions, a staff play for the school in return for a school 
play for the staff. The more necessitous a school is the more 
important is it that this relation between staff and children 
should be apparent, for out of school they are less* likely to 
meet adults with sufficient leisure to befriend them in such 
ways. 

In most of the primary schools of to-day serious and success- 
ful efforts are made to help the children to realize they are 
members of a community and therefore have not only 
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certain privileges, but also certain duties. Children who, were 
they in secondary schools, would fee looked on as juniors, 2Lre 
made school prefects and become responsible for a definite 
part of the school, discipline. 

The growing popularity of team games has been one of the 
factors that has prompted the staff to organize a school into 
houses, for it was soon obvious that if the keenness that was 
generated in team games could be utilized for work, the results 
would be excellent. 

The House ^systefti is too well known to need any but 
the slightest explanation ; it should, clearly, be a vertical 
classification for much of the value is lost if it does not by 
breaking up the class unit give the elder scholars an interest 
in, and sense of responsibility towards, the younger children. 
It should also, of course, be an organization for games as well 
as for work and any success of any membei^of the house must 
count as ' one to the house Thus a boy who is good at 
Arithmetic, shocking at history and cricket, scores fcg: his 
house in the Arithmetic test, and is valued accordingly. The 
little children take their part in the life of the house and the 
elder ones have a friendly interest in helping them in their 
preparation for the concert, the play or sports. If all the 
activities of the school are thus accounted part of the corporate 
life there is no temptation to tyrannize over the younger 
ones to ensure their wording at those special activities 
that pay. 

The dangers of the system are obvious at any rate to those 
teachers who have used it in their schools. 

In the first case, though rivalry be a natural and healthy 
tendency, it is fairly strong in the Anglo-Saxon people and does 
not need encouragement. Now keen teachers and keen heads 
of houses tend to over-develop rivalry and in so doing to ignore 
the real value of the system — ^the acquisition in all individuals 
of the practice of considering their con.:- .mity even at the cost 
of their own inclination. This consideration is at the root of 
all ethical social life ; it is hard to acquire and woefully hard 
to practise. 

The best one can do for children who leave school at sixteen 
is to give them plenty of practice in subordinating their own 
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desires to the desires of the community, not because there is 
need to defeat a rival, butf because they care for their ccte- 
munity and want to help It. If there be undue stress on the 
need of victory, the competitive spirit wiV take the place of 
the spirit of comradeship. 

It follows that the relation of the children amongst them- 
selves must also be friendly, democratic and helpful ; but 
children wear their rue with a difference and though friendly 
teachers make friendly children, nevertheless the attitude of 
a boy of thirteen to a boy of seven is ahnost bound to have 
more dignity and superiority than that of teacher to child. 
Many a school that has an efficient prefect system has realized 
that the prefects are more severe and even dominating than a 
teacher would be ; yet there are no ill effects. No more 
psychology than is possessed by the man in the street is 
necessary to explaein this fact. The elder child is still feeling 
the need of dignity to uphold his authority — is, in reality, in 
the same position as a nervous young teacher who assumes 
aloofness as a protection — ^the younger child has a respect for 
the big boy which is, perhaps, tinged with self-approval. He 
can see himself in the prefect who shares with him certain 
strong likes, dislikes and conventions ; whereas teachers 
belong to another community, and necessarily have different 
ideals, tastes and interests. It is possible that this very 
interesting form of hero worship could be even more used in 
schools than it is at present ; it is certainly the basis of school 
tone. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE CURRICULUM 

I. The Essentials of School Work 

I N many ways the statement on p. 90 as to the need of 
initiating the child into the knowledge and customs of the 
day, and also developing in him initiative and self-control, 
should decide the curriculum of the school, which should make 
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suitable arrangements to perform those functions which it 
pajd to cany out. Hence it must.see that by the time a chjld 
is nine he can speak well, write witn some ease, have some skill 
in the manipulation of figures in the chief arithmetical pro- 
cesses. If anythirfg the schools have been over-zealous in 
performing this part of their duty, and in the long run over- 
ze^ousness defeiats its own ends. In these days, when the 
poorest child should be at school till he is over fifteen, there 
should be no excessive hurry to teach him how to add, sub- 
tract, multiply an<\ divide. The less able he is the more 
necessary it is to go slowly and the more important to ensure 
that what he knows when he leaves scheol he will know for 
good. A slow child does not mind going over the same thing 
again and again ; what he does mind is being scolded, * borne 
with or feeling hustled. Nor must the curriculum be so 
organized as to hamper a child's free growth, to place such a 
burden on teacher and pupils that community life is nothing 
but a side issue. There must be time for teacher and children 
to laugh together, for quick children to help the slower, for the 
children to be given a share in the organization of their own 
work and play. The results that are expected should be 
those possible for free, unhurried children. Education is the 
normal growth of a child, and the life of the school should be 
such that healthy natural growth can go on under the best 
conditions. Hence, in ter. a of the child, the first principle 
underlying the arrangement of a school curriculum is that it 
should supply the necessary wants of the pupils. Thus a 
child needs to play, at first by himself, later with his fellows, 
and a school must give him the opportunity. Also, he really 
wants to ieam, partly because he is full of curiosity, partly 
because he is a sedulous ape and longs to be like his elders 
—whom he innocently believes to be full of learning— partly 
because ipan is a self-assertive animal with an urge for doing 
and making, and to do and mak^i he must know. Thus 
it is that a good school makes arrangements for doing and 
learning and sees that the child is kept at doing and learn- 
ing. No one is such a trial to himself, as well as to others, 
as a lazy child — a fact that children realize, for they 
nearly always prefer the unsympathetic teacher who makes 
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them work to the friendly person who lets them "play 
about *. 

It is, of course, far easier to write in general terms about 
school work than to draw up a satisfactory scheme of work 
for a given type of school. The community, through the 
Board of Education and the Local Education Authority, will 
make certain regulations which at some points are useful and 
at others hampering. The parents also help or hinder enor- 
mously, especially in most State schools where parents and 
children live a very intimate life and the (parents give franker 
criticism on how the teacher does his work than would seem 
wise to most pareirts of public-school boys. 

Perhaps it would clear the way for the more difficult aspects 
of the subject if the province of the community could be dealt 
with first. 

Here the first difficulty that we encounter is that the schools 
should be in the line of advance in community life, and yet 
they are administered by members of the community, often 
well bn in middle age, who have more thought for here and 
now than for the future. What then the community will 
demand of the school is such education for children as the 
middle-aged, average, fairly enlightened citizen thinks suit- 
able. It is only in exceptional cases that one finds the 
governing bodies of large educational areas enthusiastic for 
new methods and experiments on a large scale. And rightly 
so ; educational experiment is so costly of the most precious 
material the State owns that it should be very carefully made, 
and when possible, with ' control ' cases. 

In a word, what the commimity can and does do is to lay 
down the minimum of attainment in certain branches of study. 
It is doubtful if it can do more, and it can only do as much as 
that provided it can get loyal hard-working teachers who have 
been trained to teach those subjects. As soon further 
pressure is put on teachers and they are asked to do work 
for which they are not fitted, a certain amount of waste of 
time and material is the result. Examples to prove this point 
can be found in the history of the teaching of any special 
subject in a large number of schools. Nature Study, for 
example, in the London schools. Keen teachers began it; 
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inspectors encouraged it and sent other teachers to see ttfe 
w^rk, these others often knowing^othing about coltsfoot but 
that it was a rock. Head teachers realized that it was a 
'coming subject*^ and put it into their curriculum. The 
waste of time, the worry and fret of the staff, the boredom of 
the children, were pitiable. Now it is taught in schools where 
thp teachers have a fair acquaintance with the subject, with 
delightful results. If it is possible to give advice to educa- 
tional administrators, one of the most useful suggestions would 
begin in the negative — ^Don't have fashionable subjects or 
fashionable methods — followed by — Do begin reforms among 
young teachers, or preferably student^ still in Training 
Colleges ; failing the possibility of that, in evening courses 
of lectures and demonstrations. But all this leaves one still 
asking : What, then, is the minimum that one's governors 
can insist on ? 

In this decade of the twentieth century, the first answer that 
comes to one's pen is — Health. No one has done more to 
ensure this in our own times than the Board of Education, 
and now the Ministry of Health ; and always with the child- 
loving English community in full sympathy with them. 
Welfare Work, Medical Inspections, Special ^hools. School 
Journeys and Holidays, the delightful syllabus issued by the 
Board of Education for Physical Training, all have this one 
object, the health of the cL. J. In this work the teachers in 
primary schools have been at one with their community, 
and the loyal service they have given, entailing serious calls 
on their free time and money, can only bejealized by those 
who are intimately in touch with the schools. Yet in 1909, 
when the first medical inspections were carried out in Lon- 
don, teacher after teacher said this was not the work of the 
school. Now it is teachers who are urging a less-instructed 
community to spend more on the children's health, to cut 
their losses on bad buildings and h'’^ ' children in healthy 
schools. 

In the second place, the community can demand that a child 
shall be given the standards decent for the good citizen. No 
matter how good a school was in examinations, no L.E.A. 
would approve it were it really found to encourage lying. 
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cheating, and backbiting. The English way of demanding 
this is to demand a healthy/ tone ' in a school, and the wajjto 
get it is not to put the subject in the curriculum but to encour- 
age in all possible ways decent people with decent standards 
to become teachers and then to trust them, as they must in 
their turn trust the children. The morals of most school- 
children are better than the adults of their community — ^tljey 
are more kindly, honest, hard-working, trustful and generous. 
The teachers must be the kind of people who will understand 
this and in no way suggest to children /hat success is more 
important than the good life. Nor must those in authority 
judge the work donfe in a school by paper results, for thus the 
teachers tend to be warped in their view of the purpose of 
education. 

Thirdly, the children must be kept at work steadily gaining 
that knowledge wjiich is necessary to the mental development 
of their age — no more, and certainly no less. 

In the kindergarten and the infant school they must through 
play''* sense ' the world in which they live ; they must learn 
the traditional songs and stories and games of childhood, they 
must take their share in community life ; their growing 
interest in the world around them must be encouraged both 
by their own gallant attempts to imitate it and by their eager 
absorption of the stories that their elders can tell them. In 
connection with their sense training they will acquire skill over 
certain materials, for this is part of knowing one's universe ; 
they will build, they will use clay, they will colour. And each 
new skill that is ^acquired should add to their power of self- 
expression. As the children reach the age of six or seven, out 
of their games must come the rudiments of formal training ; 
they will keep shops and learn to weigh and to measure with 
some accuracy. Records in the form of bills may give the 
first impetus to writing, and more than one natura^y brought 
up child has learnt to write before even desiring to read other 
people's writing. 

Other children get reading first ; one boy read figures long 
before he was proficient in even simple words, because he was 
interested in motor-cars ; another, because he wanted to find 
out the lengths of big rivers which had attracted his attention 
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in an atlas. Many chillren begin by writing their own namt 
and address. The essential is tha| each child should begin*at 
his own point, and the teacher should be free enough to let this 
really important p^chic event happen. There is much to be 
said for class work with older children who have the crowd 
instinct strongly developed, but there is ^either rhjone nor 
reason in having large classes for little children who are to be 
introduced to the world of reading and writing. Ideally he 
should learn in the home where it is more possible to follow 
closely his own line if interest. If a child begins at the wrong 
point — ^too early or too late — if he is taken too fast or too slowly, 
the work becomes an unmeaning process to him, and his energy 
flags. Teachers in infant schools know this only too well, and 
for that reason they have been pioneers in ‘ individual work 
But such work is often unsatisfactory in large classes, for it 
demands most carefully graded apparatus and careful super- 
vision. To give such supervision to fifty children, to keep a 
careful record of the progress of the individual, to test him on 
each stage of his journey, is such an arduous work that the 
teacher is overworked, spends her evening making apparatus, 
and consequently loses her sense of proportion as to the value 
of the apparatus, and may even measure the child by the 
apparatus work. When this happens, it would be better to get 
back to the greater freedoni J class teaching when of the fifty 
children some always went into their self-protective shells 
when the reading or number lesson came. 

As the children leave kindergarten or infant school, though 
the education must become more formal, it should certainly 
always have its origin in the child's needs to adapt himself to 
his environment. But here, again, the demands on the child 
should be such that he can see the reason for them. He must 
learn the tables that he built up earlici because they save him 
time : hetfnust keep a book of his spe^'H. mistakes because he 
must write his compositions correctly , he must make a map 
of his own set of streets or village because he is a big boy and 
must know how to find his way, or is making a guide-book, etc. 
A nature walk by a compass, or a treasure-trove hunt, will give 
a child an understanding of direction that no amount of map 
work in a class-room can achieve. 
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' Briefly, what the community can ddllnand is that by the time 
a child leaves the junior fort the senior school he shall read and 
speak clearly and with a fair accent, that he shall have mastered 
the fundamental processes of arithmetiq. that his childish 
interest in all around him shall have, to some measure, been 
canalized into an interest in some branch of art or some kind 
of reading other than school subjects ; most important of all, 
perhaps, that he shall enjoy school and not ^d the work 
irksome and should be accustomed to work hard while he is 
working. It is fairly safe to assert that t^ae secondary schools 
would welcome this sort of healthy normal child, good at play 
and moderately interested in work, and would undertake to 
make him a successful matriculant — even with the present 
somewhat unpsychological syllabuses — by the time he was to 
leave school. 

Until the Educjition Act of is fully implemented and 
there are maintenance grants and free places in good secondary 
schools of the right type for all who desire them, teachers 
and parents will still struggle to get places in the schools 
with the best reputation in their district, be it a modem 
secondary, a grammar or a technical high school. The 
result will be that undue pressure is put on the most 
promising children. 

Probably in the future, various types of test will play a far 
greater part in deciding on the best kind of school for any 
boy ; the qualif 5 dng examination will then take the place of 
the scholarship examination which in all large cities and in 
many counties ha? become a gruelling test. But old customs 
die hard and new schools arise slowly. While there are not 
sufficient free places for all in just the right type of secondary 
school, wise teachers will probably have to protect children 
against ambitious parents, wise parents protect them against 
ambitious teachers. <• 

The question of what can be asked of children who finish 
their school education at fifteen is most difficult to answer. 
Some people in despair say nothing I But it is probable that 
the less a community demands, always assuming educated 
men and women are teaching in the schools, the more it can 
get — ^for the minimum of results to be attained leaves the good 
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teacher free to developtehe children along the lines of their 
individual interests. 

(5n this assumption, if the L.EfA. were satisfied with fair 
speech, the capacity to answer a question with logical direct- 
ness either in speedi or writing, the ability to deal with the 
ordinary arithmetical processes that a member of the com- 
munity in that given environment will netd, the practice of 
bodily and spiritual hygiene, and, finally, one hobby or 
intellectual interest, the State has done all it can with a 
difficult problem. Bfobably the most important result of tlie 
instruction given in schools is that the child shall have an 
intellectual or artistic interest, for it alone will not wear out 
with his youth. As in modem life books become increasingly 
more accessible, the most easily satisfied intellectual interest 
and that which can take a man farthest into the realms of 
knowledge and imagination is reading ; for this reason more 
and more time is given in schools to training scholars in a 
love for books and skill in using them. It is interesting in 
this connection to consider the views on this matter of the 
Consultative Conunittee on Books in Public Elementary 
Schools : 

‘ No good purpose is served by pitching too high the demands 
which may be made upon children in the opening years of their 
education. . . . But three things it is not unreasonable to 
expect before their education in school has ended — that 
children should obtain such a familiarity with their mother- 
tongue as will enable them to interpret correctly ideas within 
their mental range and simply and clearly to express their 
own ; that they should in some degree, if only a small degree, 
form the habit of using books as sources of information, so that 
later in life they may be mastem of the printed word and not 
its dupes, and that they should acquire some feeling for what is 
noble in literature and find in it a food for their imaginations 
and a tonic for their character.' 

It need hardly be observed that it is the more technical 
side of the life of a school that is here discussed. But the 
minimum is demanded because only thus can the school have 
leisure to train children in good habits, to give them time to 
see the reason of obedience and self-control^ to let them be 
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friendly helpers of each other and in^j^ependent self-governing 
people. 

So far the school life of a child has been looked at from 
the angle of the State, for he who pays 'the piper calls the 
tune. 

But in England 'at any rate very great freedom has nearly 
always been given to the teacher, hence the curriculum of any 
school does and should depend on the attitude towards life 
of the staff. ^ From the point of viewof /:he head teacher, the 
curriculum must satisfy the governing body, and be such that 
the staff and children will enjoy following it, and will co- 
operate in the work. 

Many authorities omit to consider the class teacher's point of 
view when dealing with the curriculum, and many specialists 
are equally blind about their own subjects. It is necessarily 
an average teacher who is employed in most schools, and as 
such fairly capable of teaching most ordinary school subjects, 
together with one, or perhaps two, subjects in which he is more 
skilled. Head teachers of secondary schools always allow for 
this specialization in making their schemes of work ; the new- 
comer is asked to take certain general school subjects in his 
own class, but he is also given some additional work on the 
subject in which he is more fully qualified. 

The problem is more difficult in a primary school with its 
larger classes and absence of ‘ floating teachers ', but never- 
theless it must be faced, and in all the more progressive schools 
is being faced. Obvious examples occur to each of us. No 
reasonable head master would leave a man of forty-five, mainly 
interested in Natural History, to take the Physical Exercise in 
his own class while on the same staff was a keen young teacher 
full of enthusiasm for physical training. The younger teacher 
may also wish to take his own class for Nature Study, but the 
gain to the other boys in physical training is such that the 
exchange must obviously be effected. 

1 Payment by results was the worst form of State organization, 
partly because it took the curriculum and organization of the school 
almost entirely out of the teachers' hands. 
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Such changes are furjjiamental to the work of the school, 
and no fear of innovation should prevent them. In all tjie 
best primary schools they have ^een made for years with 
nothing but good results. To-day, if one finds a large 
school — say of six dasses — ^with every teacher teaching every 
subject and never seeing another class, one is strongly 
inclined to think either the head teachdr or staff gravely 
at *fault. 

Again, in deciding on the inclusion or exclusion of a school 
subject or on the a^nount of time to be given thereto, tfie 
capacities of the teachers must be taken into account, and the 
minimum amount of time should be given 4o those branches of 
knowledge in which no members of the staff have facility. 
Let us first take an example from the work of a large London 
school. In this school, in which there is no one specially 
interested in history, the head mistress decided that the 
children should be supplied with a reading-book which they 
really liked, should be tested on it and helped by their class- 
teacher in one lesson a week. In other words, she made the 
environment as suitable as she could by giving the children 
access to a sound and pleasant book, by encouraging them to 
make a history book for themselves, by arranging for the 
teachers to keep a record of the work that was done. On the 
staff she happened to have two people exceedingly interested 
in the teaching of geography, and she decided to give extra 
time to the teaching of that subject ; thus she maintains the 
policy of using the teaching capacity of the school in the most 
suitable way. Not only is it an obvious gain for the children 
in the subjects that are chosen, but also in those left to more 
general reading and less teaching, for the children at any rate 
are not bored by inefficient teachers. An obvious corollary to 
the plan is to appoint a teacher especially interested in history 
to fill the next vacancy. 

If the needs of the community have 1/ n considered first in 
the chapter, and the capacity of the teaching staff second, it is 
only because the children are bound to submit to the decision 
of their elders on these matters, and certainly not because the 
children are the least important section of community or 
school. The teachers are, however, a most important part in 
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the chfld's environment, and it is extrelenely doubtful if a school 
th^t has unhappy and discontented staff can have happy well- 
educated pupils. 

Hence what is the best arrangement for a staff — always 
assuming it is made up of decent normal Vorkers — ^is nearly 
always in the long run best for the scholars. 

But there are certain matters which must be looked at first 
from the point of view of the children, and to which teachers 
must adapt themselves. 

In the primary schools a very obvious example is the 
children's health, and the need of considering it has already 
been discussed. 

But there are other more strictly scholastic matters in which 
the child's interest must be consulted, and these for the main 
part have to do either with the child's environment or his 
special aptitudes. Let us deal with environment first. 
Assuming that a minimum should be demanded in the ordinary 
school subjects by the L.E.A.'s, though the choice of additional 
work* should depend on the capacities of staff and children, 
nevertheless the resources of the environment should be 
very seriously considered in order that the child may continue 
his education on leaving school. In such a case, when it is 
possible to choose between two subjects or two crafts, the child 
should begin that for which his home district provides 
facilities. It is no good, for example, to give much time 
to teaching children in a very poor school leather work 
or bead work ; they can neither afford nor easily obtain the 
material. Again, it is wise to encourage drawing and paint- 
ing as well as music, for even gramophone music is an 
expensive hobby. Choirs, of course, should be established in 
every town and village and recruited from musical children 
as they leave school. For a child in London, undoubtedly 
part of his education should consist in familiarizing him with 
the possibility of enjoying a public museum or picture gallery 
and the necessity of becoming a member of the public library. 
If in addition he can be induced to join an evening school, the 
day school has more than justified its work. But many 
children could, by a keen specialist, be so trained in some 
hobby that they would spend part of their leisure practising it. 
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whereas very few wou*ld continue to work at the ordinary 
school subjects, once school is left. 

0n the other hand, a child in th'fe country or in a very bleak 
industrial town, has little or no prospect of spending time in 
picture galleries or museums, and hence if a teacher gives much 
time to appreciation of pictures or beautiful craft work he must 
remember this side of training will end with school life. To 
give the first chapters of a liberal education and realize that 
it cannot be continued is most depressing, and perhaps for that 
reason many teachers stress the importeince of encouraging 
the children to read good books. Even the poorest children 
can be encouraged to buy books, to join* the public library. 
Dramatic work would be a godsend, and dramatic classes 
should be held in all the evening schools. 

It is very doubtful if the teachers in the day schools should 
do very much teaching in evening schools ; the justification is 
that they, better than any of us, can see what will attract the 
child leaving school. But the classes they take should be more 
closely connected with the aesthetic side of a child’s life 4han 
with the more formsd training. A child who is keen enough 
to continue History or Mathematics on leaving school is 
already out of leading strings. The less intellectual child still 
needs much encouragement and he will go to a music class, 
join a sketching club, do mor^ work in a given craft, if he goes 
either to a teacher he knows or to one to whom he takes an 
introduction. The co-operation between the two schools 
cannot be too close. With the growth of corporate feeling in 
the elementary schools must come the growth of tradition, 
and a child should join the evening school with the knowledge 
that he is promoted to the senior department of the boys’ 
school, to continue, at first in any case, a course suggested 
by the teacher of his class. 

The isolated country school is a real problem and must be 
dealt witfl more fully elsewhere. Her- it must suffice to 
suggest that country pursuits must be considered in framing 
the curriculum. Open-air sketching, studies of plant and bird 
life, crafts for which local material can be used, weaving on 
small looms, pottery, basket-making, village plays and con- 
certs, * home exhibitions ’, give a varied collection from which 
9 
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the solitary teacher can select. She, ipeing only one, must put 
her shoulder only to such wheels to which her special shoulder 
can lend some push. 

It is an interesting question as to how much the curriculuni 
of the ordinary school should be modified for the child of special 
aptitude. A child of marked ability at the 'cello was taken 
away from her secondary school and allowed to prepare for 
Matriculation at home because school hours interrupted her 
practice hours. The plan has worked excellently. But not 
ah homes can be organized to suit a child's needs in this way 
and not all people who show a special aptitude early continue 
to show it later. i 

This statement is equally true of special inaptitude. Shall 
a child be allowed to leave Mathematics and Latin because 
he cannot do them and wants to give further time to the things 
he can do, Music or Handwork as the case may be ? 

Such question^ can only be solved as they arise and by 
people who know all the circumstances of the case. But if the 
curriculum has been made with care and is suitable for the 
average child in the school, it is a serious matter to let either 
the child of exceptional ability or exceptional inability omit 
any large section of the work. 

Perhaps the following brief notes will help the reader to look 
at the problem of the curriculum from a new angle : 

I. Though, as has already been stated, the community has 
a perfect right to state the minimum of attainment for a child 
leaving a state-aided school, the method by which that 
standard is reached should in all cases be left to educational 
experts, as a rule the inspectorate and the teaching staff. 

Again, though some communities are almost reactionary in 
what they demand shall be done in the schools, nevertheless 
if a study is made of the history of the curriculum, say in 
English elementary schools, it will be found that there has 
been a steady growth in educational enlightenment. To-day 
the outcry against play, music, nature study as unnecessary 
activities only tending to pamper the working classes is much 
fainter than it was. 

This slow education of the community is an essential part of 
the work of such professional people as doctors and teachers. 
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2. As doctors and tcilchers acquire further insight into an,d 
understanding of children's minds and bodies they demand 
better conditions for them ; as t%achers become better edu- 
cated and better trained they tend to find more joy in certain 
branches of artistic and intellectual life and they want more 
time and better conditions for the teaching of these subjects. 
It must be seen that no specialist in his zeal for a subject 
ignores the conditions that the good doctor and child lover 
demand for children. 

3. Above all, the children of to-day must make the believers 
in education of to-morrow. Hence, as their life in school wUl 
make the foundations of their belief, it mu5at be such that at any 
rate they can look back on it and say it was good and useful. 
When this is universally the case, there will be less complaint 
from the average ratepayer at the cost of education and the 
time it takes. 

4. It is even more true now than when Ldcke wrote it that : 
' The business of education is not, as I think, to make the 
young perfect in any one of the sciences, but so to open and 
dispose their minds as may best make them capable of any 
when they shall apply themselves to it.' 

This statement of the aim of education is of great help both 
in framing a curriculum and in considering the methods of 
teaching. 


2. The Overcrowded Curriculum 

The difficulties inherent in a type of civilization must per- 
force be felt in a school which in many ways should reflect the 
life of the State. Thus the many claims matle on the time and 
capacity of a citizen of our own state have their counter- 
part in the changes demanded by the community in the educa- 
tion of the children. Simple examples of their interrelations 
are the Safety First campaign so insistently stressed in all large 
towns, celebrations in connection Wit^ ^he Empire and the 
Armistice, and, in school as well as out of it, the new campmgn 
for preserving the beauty of the countryside. Indeed it might 
be said that as soon as any large section of English people wake 
up to the importance of a new branch of knowledge or skill so 
soon do they demand that the schools take it up. 
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\ It is only the intelligent observer viith some historic sense 
who has any conception of what a burden the increased com- 
plekity of modem civilization has laid on the schools. It 4 s 
quite probable that the child bom in is not and need not 
be more intelligent than his ancestor bom i«i 1640, but he has 
to respond intelligently to far more varied stimuli, and in 
most cases to adapt himself to living with many different types 
of people. Even the most remote village is beginning to shaYe 
in those sides of urban civilization which are represented by 
wifeless, gramophones, weekly dances, cinemas and rides in 
motor omnibuses. 

The curriculum ot a typical modem school for children who 
are likely to finish their education at about fifteen reflects 
many aspects of complex modem life. Where fifty years ago 
a good school would have taught the Three R's, Singing, 
drawing to boys and needlework to girls, and perhaps History 
or Geography as an additional subject, a similar school now 
would not only make provision for a very different three R's, — 
Reading would comprise English Literature, Dramatic work 
and verse-writing, for example — but would find a place for 
Nature Knowledge, Music (including rh)rthmic movement). 
Painting and some kinds of handcraft other than needlework. 
Domestic subjects for the elder girls. History and Geography. 
A formidable list I 

Assuming, then, that the child of to-day is not to any great 
extent unlike the child who became his grandfather, it would 
appear that the curriculum of the nineteenth century was too 
limited, formal and rigid. But it is not safe to assert that the 
characteristic good modem school has found just the right 
mental fare for children of all ages, and far less safe to assume 
that even twenty years hence the diet will be the same. Nor 
is it any more safe to prophesy in what direction the change 
will go. But undoubtedly there is a growing belief that the 
curriculum of the modem school is overcrowded, ind many 
teachers are experimenting in ways in which the number of 
subjects can be reduced, and the mental life of the pupil be 
made a more orderly procedure. 

This is by no means a new problem. An historic attempt to 
bring order into chaos and throw light into dark corners was 
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made by Herbart, who^ theory that history was the dominant 
interest of mankind, and to it all other necessary skills and 
knowledge should be attached, led to the famous doctrine of 
Correlation and the absurd, false and monotonous teaching 
that was given by his uninteUigent followers. But in the 
hands of an able teacher Herbart's idea riid go far to make 
school subjects less subjects and more real experience. No 
man is responsible for the absurdities committed in his 
name. 

The difficulty underl5dng the doctrine of a central subject to 
which others are subordinated is that the#average child is not 
a creature of one idea any more than he is a creature of one 
kind of food. He needs a well-balanced mental diet, and all 
the subjects introduced into the elementary schools between 
1876 have had as a justification the need of educating 
the child to be a fitting member of a mddem State. 

But if he is not a creature of one idea, neither should nor can 
he be a creature of mental shreds and patches. Such teaching 
does not make a ' full man '. Too many subjects, unless 
closely related by very skilful syllabuses and teaching, make it 
almost impossible for children to learn to associate school 
knowledge with the needs of life ; too few subjects mean in 
most cases that a child lack«^ some necessary part of a liberal 
education. It is betw^een tix*s Scylla and Charybdis that the 
modem teacher has to steer his course. 

Each school must steer its own course, for the environment, 
the capacities of the staff, the varying needs of the scholars, 
the claims of the community must all be ccfhsidered. Also it 
is clear that any reform must begin in the junior school and 
that according to the results achieved in that department the 
curriculum of the senior school should be modified. Conse- 
quently in this section the suggestions for a simplified and 
unified cuFriculum apply to the junior 'irtment (for children 
from seven to eleven) only. But the reader should also 
refer to Chapter XII, in which there is a discussion on the 
sort of work that should be done in schools for pupils 
who leave at sixteen and do not go to a place of higher 
education. 
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(3) SiMPLinED Curriculum for the^Junior School (7-11). 

tt has been assumed thaf the child's life in the lower p&rt 
of the school has made him desire to acquire a certain amount 
of reading, writing and arithmetic. Hertte, it should seem 
reasonable to him that during some part of each day a time 
should be allotted lor the practice of these arts. But apart 
from the practice lesson when the child sees the need for {he 
repetitive process, his reading, writing and arithmetic should 
have at least as close connection with his needs as has the 
reading of the adult with his needs and interests. Nor is it 
necessary to label subjects until the children begin to collect 
so much experience that a classification of material is 
essential. 

Now certainly up to eleven the experience a child is acquiring 
needs fewer pigeon-holes than that of the older students. 
Just as Chemistry*‘is Chemistry to the Matriculant but to the 
chemist it at once becomes a matter of various major and 
minoi* divisions, so to the child History, Scripture, Literature 
all fall under the heading * Stories *. ‘ What have you had at 
school to-day ? * was asked a little child. ‘ Oh 1 just stories 
about Moses, King Arthur and the robin. I liked the robin 
best.' 

Why not, then, use the child's suggestion and organize the 
curriculum more simply ? 

Such simplification is undoubtedly overdue and many 
schools are trying to satisfy the growing child's interest in life 
and his surroundings by more natural means than that of 
introducing him to the adult-made classification that often fails 
to satisfy his curiosity about life as he knows it and, conse- 
quently, at the best seems unreasonable, at the worst boring. 

It seems possible that the following scheme of work, in no 
sense original, for it is but the result of consideration of 
Professor Dewey's work in American schools, miglit achieve 
both a unification of the child's experience and a simplifi.catioii 
of the curriculum. 

Subjects in the Curriculum. 

It is no good making a scheme that appears to simplify 
school work to the outside critic but to the teacher and child 
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only means a re-arrannement of subject-matter. In actual 
practice most teachers would find^hat time had to be allotted 
for the following activities : 

(1) Physical Training that should include training in the 
hygiene of life, and all forms of activities that help a child to a 
healthy body and a realization of a deligjit therein, e.g. the 
occasional talk on health, the periodic medical inspection, the 
daily recreation or ' free play the physical training, organized 
games, dancing. 

(2) English. Here of course would be taken speech training, 
reading aloud, writing both of prose and verse. Above all, 
time would be left for class reading and discussion of stories, 
plays and verse that were suitable to the age and capacity of 
the class and would lead them to take delight in literature ; 
and perhaps more important still, there would be time for 
steady personal searching through books fos the fare that the 
reader needs. In the ordinary home there are times when even 
the most active child is compelled to amuse himself with a 
book. The silent reading time in school should correspond to 
that period and the child should be allowed ' to amuse himself 
with a book '. 

(3) Some of the most keen educators maintain that Arith- 
metic should be a method and not a subject and should arise 
out of the handwork, house ifery, etc., as it is needed. But 
if it is only because in Arithmetic the practice lesson must play 
so great a part, it seems as if it should have a definite place 
on the time-table. Very often the lesson would be used to 
make the accurate plan needed for some model, the pattern 
needed for some theatrical costume, the comparison of areas 
of countries, etc., and only by such use of the time can children 
realize the practical value of the subject. Also out of the 
child's needs to manage money, to nieasure stuff, to make 
plans, to lead scales, the need for lessr devoted to acquiring 
skill in dealing with number would arise ctiid the time set apart 
on the time-table for Arithmetic would be available. 

(4) The World we Live in. It has been stated above that 
the child between six and seven has developed a deeper 
interest in his environment and that stories have introduced 
him to the p>ast and to other lands than his own^ He has not 
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sfafficient systematic knowledge to lifted the ordered' classi- 
hoation of Geography, History, Nature Study, and yet he is 
eager for experiences that make the necessary foundation of 
the later formal work in such subjects. ^Hence, in all good 
schools much work is done in order to give children a sense of 
the past, an appreciation of their home environment and some 
knowledge of how other peoples live. Every teacher realizes 
that her work in History could sometimes be done in English 
and that Nature Study and Geography are but two aspects of 
the same study. 

Consequently if Dewey's theory of the curriculum could be 
adapted for Englisii children and their work in History, 
Geography, Nature Study could start at the growing point of 
their interest in their environment and not be classified as 
subjects until the necessity arose, much time would be saved 
and much formal knowledge, so easily forgotten, avoided. 
It is impossible to make a scheme here that would suit any 
school, for by the nature of the course it must be adapted to the 
children's interests and environment. But during their 
investigation into the environment the children should amass 
experience that ultimately could be classified as follows : 

A. A study of the physical environment. 

B. A study of people. 

Whether the emphasis was on environment or people would 
depend to a great extent on the qualifications of the teacher, 
the interests of the children and on the school locality ; but 
both sides of life should receive consideration in planning the 
work of the school. 

A. The study of physical environment would of course con- 
tinue the practical work out of doors that had been part of 
the child’s weekly experience. Plants, animals, the lie of the 
land, weather conditions and changes of seasons would give 
ample material for observation throughout his sti*y in the 
junior school. 

Records would always be kept, and in connection with them 
would arise, for example, the first need for maps. Only after 
he has tried to make a map to show where adder's tongue or 
bee orchis grows, the lark's nest or the squirrel’s hoard can be 
foimd, will he realize the need for accuracy ; as he tries to 
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record\his longer walks a map in his record book he wiH 
fin^ he must use a different sca^ than when he drew his 
journey to the adder's tongue, two fields away from the school. 
Indeed, at the end^of a term of field work the child will be 
ready to appreciate the six-inch Ordnance Map. 

Again, out of the study of bird life woulcj come some know- 
ledge of coimtries to the north and south of his own — a know- 
ledge that would be developed by his work on the lives of the 
peoples of those countries. To the child between seven ajid 
eleven, feeling out for all sorts of new experience, the study 
of the rising and the setting of the sun, the conung of Winter, 
the flight of fieldfares and starlings from their summer 
quarters all lead to constant questioning of the countries to the 
East and West, North and South. Thus constantly his 
thought is encouraged to dwell on those distant lands ; and 
the great prairies of the West, the mysterious lands of the 
East, will provide a store of exciting and romantic stories of 
the ways of life of other people. 

Perhaps enough has been written to suggest how such a 
course would knit more closely together a child's knowledge of 
the world he lives in, and give him the facts of plant, animal 
and human life that he will want for the study of Geography, 
Biology and History that await him in the senior school. 

But one point of method . ust be stressed. This course is 
essentially practical — it has its origin in the study of life and 
natural phenomena in the child's district — and it grows from 
that. When experience can no longer be first-hand — as, for 
instance, when bird migrations or the rising^d setting of the 
sun turn the child's thoughts to unknown places and peoples — 
still the satisfaction of curiosity must be self-satisfaction as far 
as possible. Not all his questions must be answered by the 
teacher, for the course should give mud: training in the use of 
books and pictures. Indeed, the teac^^er should only give 
lessons that either arouse further interest ui a problem and so 
encourage the children to further study of accessible sources of 
knowledge, or on a subject in which the dass shows genuine 
curiosity vdiich they are unable to satisfy for themselves. 

If such work is to be done in schools the teacher must not 
begin with a fixed idea of what a dass should have done during 
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any given term or year. One set of jiildren will be fa|r more 
interested in a regional survey of their own neighbourhood, qnd 
will use more time and energy than will another class who soon 
turn their attention to distant lands. The children in one 
junior school known to the writer are at present intensely 
interested in weather in the Atlantic and in America, because 
their town builds aeroplcines. In another school a term's work 
has centred round docks, as the result of a visit to a large liner. 

Jt is here that a set syllabus is such a danger, for if a teacher 
must get through so many history stories, so many lessons on 
the peoples of other lands, so much botany, etc., he often has to 
get the ‘ stuffed ' cfiild rather than the child who will become 
Bacon's ‘ full man *. Not until schools have used such a 
scheme as will leave room and time for children to work at 
their own rate and along their own lines will anyone be able to 
say dogmatically how much can be done in a term, or lay down 
definite lines of work. 

B. The study of peoples will not be divorced from the study 
of English or that of the physical world. In all probability, 
story-telling, play-making, and the reading for enjoyment will 
give a child his first introduction to history. Heroic stories 
follow naturally on fairy stories and myths, for undoubtedly 
somewhere between seven and eleven the average child asks 
‘ Is it true ? ' of his story. Here again books and pictures 
should rouse a child's curiosity and interest. The stoiy of 
Hector must have an historic setting and though Hector him- 
self must be pictured from Homer's words, his armour, his 
chariots, the land /of Troy must be made clear by illustrations. 
So the first lessons in world history will be the stories of great 
heroic people, the first lessons in British history again the 
stories of heroes, but also the stories of how people used to 
live in, say, the town or village in which the child lives. 

If course A is eminently a training in observation and 
experiment, course B is above all things an introduction to 
books and pictures as invaluable sources of second-hand know- 
ledge. Hence it is even more important that from the first 
week to the last in the junior school the child is encouraged to 
use books for himself, to see pictures and not to learn by listen- 
ing. If the teacher adheres to the advice on story-telling given 
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on p. |3 and only tellS|SUch stories as he feels he must, the 
children will have much material 

The idea underlying such a scheme is that the child acquires 
knowledge as he ne^ds it for his natural activities. Thus, for 
example, history must be content to be a handmaiden to the 
child*s love of drama, for often it will be jn order to dress a 
play or dramatize a ballad that the child searches books for 
information. Again, gaps in the child's knowledge of the 
peoples of the world will be filled in, sometimes through tjie 
heroic story of the fighter or explorer, sometimes because the 
study of the lives of people of his own environment will lead 
him to asking about people in distant lan^s. Always indeed 
must the teacher be dert and eager to help his class to fill in 
gaps in their knowledge, remembering, however, that a gap 
is not a gap for the child unless he realizes it to be one I A 
teacher may force knowledge of a sort into a pupil's mind, 
but that is a very different thing from filling a gap. 

It may be asked how a couple of subjects — ^the study of 
peoples and the study of the physical environment— will 
simplify the curriculum, as similar material is being used as in 
Geography, History and Nature Study lessons. The simpli- 
fication should result from the following facts : 

{a) Such a course will make learning easier to children, for 
they will have a consideral ^ share in the selection of the 
material they study and it will satisfy some need. Again and 
again must it be repeated that the normal child learns only if 
he is interested and hence feels the need for learning. 

[h) Though the child is stud5dng three aspects of knowledge 
when English is also taken into account, it has been shown that 
the study of peoples is a bridge subject often being taken as 
part of the literature course, often arising from the study of 
environment. These three subjects are indeed so often co- 
related that work in one constantly directs the child's attention 
to some aspect of life needing work in another branch — an 
experience which the child rarely has if the curriculum is 
divided into the usual school subjects. 

(c) The constant association of one branch of work with 
another systematizes knowledge, and it is such knowledge 
that can be retained and used. Hence it makes for the 
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educated child, for if education is to /mean anything itf^ surely 
should mean a store of experience that can be recalled with 
some ease and re-fashioned to shape a definite purpose. 

(5) Arts and Crafts. 

Children learn in order to do, and so a great part of each day 
should go in some fdrm of practical work ; but how much draw- 
ing, carpentry, weaving, modelling, building, needlework will be 
done depends on the lines suggested by the children's interest 
arfd the ability of the staff to help them to acquire a given art. 

Drawing and painting must at any rate be a means used of 
recording plant and- animal life, of nr^aking notes of costumes 
and properties needed for a play. But whether children give 
more time to painting — illustrating their stories, for example — 
or designing book covers, depends almost entirely on the 
qualifications of the staff. If there is no keen teacher it is 
better to use tinie in other ways, since in art bad teaching 
is worse than no teaching at all. 

Modelling is a most valuable way of learning shapes, and a 
teacher with any skill in this art can add enormously to the 
joy of studying fruits and plant growth on the one hand, 
historic buildings on the other. In all such cases, though the 
art or handicraft is used as a means to an end, many children 
will find it an interesting occupation in itself. At this point 
specialist teaching should be available, and in all junior 
schools there should be at least one enthusiast for Arts and 
Crafts. It is surely a pity to divide this group into Drawing, 
Painting and Handwork ; they are and should be closely akin. 
A child wants to make ; sometimes it is a picture, sometimes 
a model ; sometimes his pattern should be in water-colour, 
sometimes it should be with silks, sometimes it should be 
woven. Always, however, the making of the design is an 
integral part of craft work, and if for this reason only the sub- 
jects of drawing, painting, weaving, modelling, stitchery 
should not be separated. Sometimes it is not until a child 
reaches the senior school that he wishes to give all his time 
to some one branch of art. 

(6) Needlework. 

It seems unnatural to separate sewing from the other crafts. 
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and it\is very doubtful if it should be divorced. Modem* 
needleoraft is so much simpler and more easily acquired than 
wag that demanded of our grandmothers that it might easily 
be given less time, and would probably be done better if looked 
on as a branch of handwork. However, whether it be taken in 
an Arts and Crafts Course, closely associated with the children's 
work on man and his surroundings and occupations, or whether 
it Appear as Needlework, it will never be well done until it is 
associated with the child's interests ; he and she will need to 
dress dolls for the puppet play or for the doll's house, make 
clothes and properties for their own theatre, and for these 
needs sewing must be acquired as a meai^s to an end. It is 
surprising how many children enjoy sewing when they 
approach it from this angle. 

( 7 ) Music. 

It is hard for a lover of music to write with detachment of 
the part it should play in education ; but here if anywhere the 
capacity of the staff must be taken into account. Children 
love singing and rhythmic work, are sensitive to melody, and if 
anyone on the staff can play to them, help them to sing better 
the songs they love, teach them to get the rhythm and time of 
their favourites, to hear bass as well as treble, and to ‘ step ' 
notes and rhythms, there is a new happiness in the school, a 
new serenity. But if music ' only a technical lesson in which 
certain facts are to be taught, certain skill in sight-singing 
acquired, it need have little time given to it. Indeed, except 
for choral singing of hymns and folk songs, it is highly probable 
that the time can be better spent on soipe other art. 


CHAPTER X 

ORGANIZATION OF WORK 
I. Syllabuses 

E ven the youngest of teachers going into school for 
the first time is expected to draw up a syllabus of the 
course of lessons he proposes to take. From his 
syllabus for a course of six or eight lessons, it is a far cry to 
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those made by the head master of a school, in conjj/mction 
with the specialist, for the work during a session on fa given 
subject ; yet the problem Tnderl3dng the making of a syllabus 
is the same for both and may perhaps be best stated in, 
metaphor : it is similar to the problem of-selecting the colours 
for the warp and the woof in weaving material — only the 
experienced can say the resultant effect and yet the colours 
must be selected by the beginner without experience. In' the 
same way the beginner must make his syllabus, and though 
hfc may know his material fairly well, he cannot know how it 
will appear when used as a series of lessons for a given class. 
For the result to be good, the material must be suitable for 
the class and, equally important, the class must react suitably 
to the material. Surely a far more difficult problem to solve 
than any selection of warp and woof. But the statement of 
the two interacting conditions does help even the most in- 
experienced to tackle the problem in the right way, as two 
conditions of a good syllabus at once become apparent. 

(1) Before the syllabus is even provisionally made, the 
teacher must be conversant with the whole of the subject- 
matter he hopes to teach during the period. 

(2) He must know the ' previous knowledge ' of the class, 
and as much as possible about their attitude to the given 
subject. 

A short discussion on these two points may be valuable. 

I. Because it is necessary that syllabuses should be made 
by people who know the subject-matter, in most schools a 
specialist frames the syllabus and the head master, in collabo- 
ration with him, so modifies it that it may correlate better 
with other branches of the pupils* work. In many cases in 
such correlated subjects as literature, history and geography 
the work of the school would gain enormously in precision if 
the three specialists consulted before they submitted their 
respective syllabuses to the head master ; but in ^ cases in 
a good school the head master sees that the work of any given 
class shall be as unified as possible and for that reason he 
reads a history syllabus with the recollection of the work 
being done in geography, etc., and returns it for possible 
modifications when necessary. 
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In tjie case of the teacher in training who is making his 
first syllabuses, the prol|lem is, though less complicated, thfe 
same. In most cases, however, hf will not be able to choose 
his material as he must conform to the school syllabus. If 
he is fortunate he will find himself faced with some such task 
as that of preparing six lessons on Shakespeare's Henry V 
for his literature; . while in Geography he is*devoting the same 
nuihber to France. But the fortune is more apparent than 
real as the reader will see if he sets himself the task of pre- 
paring these syllabuses. And it is a nice point to decide if.it 
would be easier to deal with Elizabethan England or the 
times of Henry V when selecting the History for this class. 
To make matters more difficult he will often be expected to 
prepare his syllabuses before he has met his class and hence 
he is in the amazing position of a weaver who must choose 
the warp without knowing the woof. 

But even under such circumstances the beginner would 
make a better syllabus if he could be induced to read through 
his play, consider his region in Geography or period of History 
as a whole and then make his notes of what he thought should 
be taken with boys of a given age. The next step is to see 
how much of this subject-matter he can give in the lessons 
allotted to him — always remembering the conditions of good 
teaching. Now his subject-matter should sort itself — some 
must be omitted, some will ^t once appear suitable for in- 
dividual work — some will follow as an application or corollary 
to the main lesson. All this work will take time, but if the 
student could only be persuaded to spend much time and 
thought on his first syllabuses, he would be surprised at the 
confidence he would acquire and the feeling of mastery over 
the subject. And no matter what kind of a school he attended, 
he has his own past experience — ^and that of his fellow-students 
— ^to help him in the apportioning of his subject-matter. 

2. In ofte respect the beginner is cc ir^'onted with a greater 
difficulty than is the good head master oi specialist, for they 
know something of the characteristics of each class and 
should have a fair idea of their ' previous knowledge On 
these two points the student must get as much help as he 
possibly from the class teacher. He can, for example, 
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see the syllabus of what has been done, and he often Jhas an 
bpportunity of submitting his first plan to the teachef of the 
subject. He knows he must not write ‘ previous knowledge 
none and consequently must find out on what he is to build 
his series of lessons. If a class teacher» finds a student is 
really zealous for such information, he will almost invariably 
give help. And such help is essential. For example, it is 
one thing to decide that a class who is keen on acting and 
has had some experience shall produce parts of Henry F as it 
would have been produced by a travelling company of boy 
players in Shakespeare's time, it is another to make a syllabus 
with this in view for a class of boys uninterested and inexperi- 
enced in dramatic work. Again, France can be divided into 
natural regions in one lesson by a class already conversant 
with the major natural regions of Europe ; but if the 
class has never heard of natural regions, then the main 
part of six lesscms could easily be devoted to a study of 
that subject — France in each case being the illustrative 
material. 

It is so obvious that the material should be at the teacher's 
finger-ends, that the knowledge and aptitudes of the class 
should be known, that an apology is perhaps due to the in- 
telligent beginner for this lengthy insistence on these points. 
And yet long years of experience have led most trainers to 
conclude that to get students to know the material they 
propose to teach before they plan their syllabus, much less 
give their first lesson ; to get students really to find out what 
their class has done — though it may be difficult ; to get these 
two fundamental' conditions of good preparation is more 
difficult than to make Conservatives and Bolshevists see each 
other's points of view. 

Perhaps the following tests of a good syllabus, obvious 
though they be, may help inexperienced students who take 
this side of their work seriously. 

(1) The syllabus must take into account the children's 
past knowledge. 

( 2 ) Each lesson should deal with a topic that has con- 
nection with the work done in the previous lesson and will 
naturally lead to the next lesson. 
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(.3) syllabus to be satisfactory must be arranged in such 
a way as to ensure tht^ class doing most of the work.^ ,, 

(4) To cover the syllabus in the allotted time should be 
possible on the assumption of steady activity from class and 
teacher. If the syllabus is so full that it gives no time for 
discussion, individual work, revision or re-statement of 
difficult points, it is too long. If on the other hand it does 
not keep all active and hard-working it is too meagre. 

2. The Time-Table 

The making of a good time-table is one of the tests of a 
good organizer and a section on Time-Tabfes might, with some 
justice, be declared out of place in A First Book of Teaching. 
However, every reader of this book has probably worked for 
many years under time-table conditions and a knowledge of 
what conditions a good time-table should fulfil may help 
him to fit in more easily to his first school and encourage him 
to see that as far as is possible he makes the working con- 
ditions of his own class ideal. • 

A. There are three factors to be considered in the making 
of a time-table : 

(1) The children. 

(2) The staff. 

(3) The building and eqr‘pment. 

I. The Children. Obviously a time-table is made to 
enable the scholars to work imder the best possible conditions, 
and hence the first criticism of one's rough draft of a time- 
table should be to look at it from the point pi view of each of 
the several school units. The class time-table should pass 
the following tests successfully: 

(a) Every day's work should be well balanced ; there 
should be sufficient time for healthy exercise ; sufficient time 
allotted t9 at least two of the three types of lesson. Thus, 
if a class begins the morning by forty-!- ve minutes' work on 
Arithmetic, the following lesson could be History, but it 

^Thus, for example, a syllabus of history that necessitates the 
teacher talking and the class listening is bad. It would be better to 
take what seemed less vital work, but work which children could do 
from the school textbook. 


10 
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ivould be a pity if the third were Geography. For Wsuch a 
case, though the knowledge and fkill to be acquired in 
Arithmetic are different ffcm those aimed at in Geography 
and History, yet there is sufficient similarity in the kind of ’ 
mental effort required to make the morning's work un- 
necessarily tiring. It would be better to try for some such 
arrangement as Arithmetic followed by fifteen minute? of 
Physical Training ; Geography followed by five minutes of 
free play and an English Literature lesson where knowledge 
and skill would be subordinate to enjo 5 anent. 

To such a morning a suitable afternoon's work should 
certainly include & long lesson on some handicraft, and, if 
a large proportion of the time in any one of the morning's 
subjects was devoted to the acquisition of a generalization, 
individual work demanding the application of the newly 
acquired knowledge. 

(6) The child's physical and mental needs must, therefore, 
be the foundation of a good time-table which, clearly, is 
nothing but the means by which the curriculum of the school 
becomes manifest in the day's work. But each day should 
demonstrate the attention given by the staff to the child's 
mental diet. To take another example. The curriculum 
may take account of the necessity of children's knowing at 
any rate sufficient about their bodies to make them practical 
hygienists ; but if this knowledge were given in a weekly 
lesson to little children instead of in the form of daily inspec- 
tions and a very short talk, it would, to many people, seem 
to be a bad arrangement of the time-table. 

Again, two hours a week given to formal physical training 
is as much as many schools can spare ; by a good time-table 
the head teacher would ensure that in the junior school this 
two hours was so arranged that every child had at least 
fifteen minutes of training daily and in the upper sfhool each 
class was in the gymnasium at least three times a week. 

(c) Thus the essentials of a good time-table from the child's 
point of view are firstly sufficient variety of activities to avoid 
undue strain and secondly due regard for health. But there 
is a third essential, common to children and staff, that can 
suitably be stated here. 
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The time-table is a means by which good conditions of 
mentai and physical wcAk are made habitual and if sufficient 
consideration has been paid to^the children's and staff's 
physical and mental needs, it is honoured in the observance. 
But it should not l5e regarded as a scheme of life from which 
it is never possible to depart without special reference to 
soipe high authority. 

Any wise ruler of a home looks with smiling scorn at the 
woman who can never alter her dates for starting fires or Jor 
turning out a room ; it is no less ridiculous for a time-table, 
merely a convenience to teacher and taught, to be allowed to 
become a sacred form of procedure. 

II. The Staff, (a) It hr-s so often been stated in this 
book that the happiness of staff and children are closely con^ 
nected that, mutatis mutandis, what has been said of the right 
kind of time-table for children refers equ^y to staff ; for 
this reason the time-table that is most difficult to make is 
that of the specialist. 

If a teacher of a junior class works mainly in his own rOom, 
he gets a varied day's work, though he may take additional 
drawing when his class goes to singing. But once a man 
becomes a specialist in geography, history, music, mathe- 
matics, as the case may be, he should have a lighter time- 
table because psychology up! Ids common sense in the belief 
that a change of work to some extent overcomes fatigue. 
It is true that he gets a change of class and subject of lesson, 
but if his syllabus has been well made he is conscious through- 
out his day's work of the part each lesson j)lays in his plan, 
and the concentration of aim is wearying. Probably the 
most marked examples of this danger are found in the time- 
tables of those who teach music, art or physical exercises. 

(6) The solution of the above difficulty is not obvious and 
organizeri deal with it in various ways, unless, alas ! they 
ignore it. Nevertheless, a solution th.».L ought to be con- 
sidered is to attach all full-time members of a staff to a class 
and to see that a definite amount of time is daily spent working 
on general subjects in that room. Thus a man taking physical 
training would certainly be a person to be treated with respect 
when he took health t^ks or hygiene lessons in his own class. 
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And most specialists, if of course they are teachers fijst and 
specialists after, take pleasi^re in meeting the children of tljeir 
class to which' they are attached in some other way than as 
a teacher of one subject. 

Primary schools, and even the new Modem Secondary, will 
often be without a, ‘ floating ' teadier and in such schools the 
plan has been evolved of making one teacher responsible for the 
syllabus, library and apparatus in a given subject, but directly 
rcrsponsible for the teaching in two or three classes only, thus 
leaving him a fair time for work in his own room. There is, 
naturally, a tendency for the class of the geography specialist 
to find most subjects have a bearing on geography ; but that 
attitude rights itself next year when the boys go to some 
other enthusiast. 

The time-table is a frame or scheme of the day's work, and 
the teacher must have all possible freedom to arrange the 
work for any given time as he likes. Hence the more often 
the time-table can give, as it were, a general recommendation 
rather than a specific instruction, the better. To take 
examples, that are surely not contentions. Mathematics 
should appear on a time-table for so many days of the week 
and not Arithmetic, Practical Arithmetic, Algebra, etc. ; 
English should appear daily of course ; but as English and 
not as Reading, Composition, Literature, Word Building, 
Dictation, Speech Training.^ 

If the organizer ensures that English has been given suffi- 
cient time during the session and term and week, he has 
done his part. .The teacher responsible for the subject 
must have the power of using the time as he thinks 
best. 

To a young teacher the caution must be given that the 
greater freedom he has, the more carefully he must plan his 
work. He must see, for example, that his keennesr for play- 
writing does not take up so much of his English lessons that 
his class gets no training in silent reading. 

At times it is permissible to alter the time-table completely. 
Thus an hour may be needed one week for Nature Study and 
the next week can be utilized better for an extra geography 
^An example from a time-table known to the wnter. 
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lesson. Assuming that by the change the teacher does nojt 
make life difficult for silme other teacher he should feel p^r- 
fedtly free to cany it through, i 

(c) Perhaps a counsel that can be given to young teachers 
is to consider every subject as of at least equal importance as 
their own. A critic of a staff meeting has food for much 
meditation in the fact that the mathematics man suggests 
literature can be taken the last hour of the afternoon, but 
that his own subject must always come first ; that the history 
man can see with equanimity drawing put at 3 p.m. on a 
winter's day, while he views with horror the thought of history 
coming after an exciting music lesson. • 

There are certain hours at which most people do their best 
work, but as it is equally important that each subject should 
be taught under the best conditions, these hours are not the 
right of any specialist. In the school with a curriculum 
adapted to the child’s needs, at any rate in England where 
school hours are not unduly long, this striving for the best 
hours of the day is not necessary. 

Finally, a class teacher is responsible for a good deal of 
the children's individual work, and he must see to it that 
they organize their work with due regard to the various 
subjects. Nothing is more likely to estrange children from 
learning than the feeling that one specialist has scant respect 
for the work done in other subjects. 

III. Building and Equipment [a) To a certain extent the 
restrictions of building and equipment are so marked that 
they force the time-table in a certain direction. Thus if 
there is only one piano and one possible* room for music, 
music lessons must be given there, though it may mean a 
less good time-table for some one as a result. Moreover, if 
the music-room is also the central haU the time-tables of the 
adjoining classes must be so elastic that silent work can go 
on during music lessons. The strain to . acher and class of 
making themselves heard against chorus singing in the hall 
is obvious. 

( 6 ) Again, handwork needs a special apparatus and work 
tables, and as it is a growing practice to teach through doing, 
more schools should be equipped as the Garry schools are — 
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where at least half the rooms are suitable for manual work, 
mt until that is the case as far as possible handwork iifiust be 
taken in the one room equip\)ed for it. Many such restrictidns 
thus modify the first rough draft of a time-table : the need 
for physical exercise to be taken in a hail or a playground, 
the need of the lightest room for drawing, the necessity of 
wall space in somfe subjects for special pictures and charts 
and so for special rooms. In schools with more class-rooms 
than classes the arrangements are easier ; but in primary 
scfiools, where even the handwork or science room is nearly 
always also a class-room, it is worth much time and thought 
to ensure that the best possible use is made of these 
• specialized ' rooms. A maker of very good time-tables once 
said that there was no difficulty that time and patience would 
not overcome — probably an unduly optimistic statement. 
But no maker of a time-table should give any member of 
staff, any class of children less good conditions of work than 
the best use of the building and equipment permit. 

3. Examinations 

It is perhaps necessary to write on examinations in a section 
dealing with the organization of school work if it is only to 
warn the beginner of the waste of time and energy when too 
much importance is attached to them. In the elementary 
schools, when grants were paid on the results of an annual 
examination of the work, time-table and type of teaching 
were but means for getting as good a result as possible and 
the schools were organized for this purpose alone. It was a 
bad system and unfortunately, as evil lives a long time after 
a system is changed, still too many head teachers over- 
examine and too many assistant teachers catch examination 
fever and hand on the very infectious disease to the best 
people in their class. It is obvious that the child who is 
really indifferent to school work does not catch the disease, 
whereas the child who tends to take school life over-seriously 
is pitifully susceptible to it. 

Hence the first thing to say about examinations is that 
they should be a natural part of the school work and no formal 
organization, no serious warning as to their importance should 
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induce staff or pupils to think the examination more important 
than any other part of*|the school life. It is, as every gogift 
teacher knows, the process of edPUcation that/ is importam ; 
the growing power to think, the more sensitive appreciation 
of art, the more cunning hand, the more sympathetic mind. 

Whether a child of eleven can get four sums right out of 
four ought only to be important in so far as it shows the 
teacher where the boy needs help. For that purpose, and 
that purpose alone, are examinations justified for children 
under sixteen — ^they show teacher and pupil what is kno^ 
and where further help and work are required. 

Even such tests should not be too frequent. In a well- 
organized course the child's daily or weekly work, his sums, 
his map, his answer to a question, his reading of a poem should 
show if he has made the right use of his lesson. Learning is 
not such a rapid process that it is essential to inspect the 
results thereof every month, and when monthly or, worse still, 
weekly tests are set, there is strong temptation for the teacher 
to stress the parts of the work that are easily reproduced in 
a written paper. 

It is impossible to test some of the most valuable experi- 
ences in life, the effect of interesting talk, the hearing of a 
symphony, the quiet reading of a poem. And to labour over 
such points as Beethoven wrote the symphony and that it 
has four movements, of which the names must be leamt, is 
to give somewhat unimportant memory work too high a value. 
If the reader quietly goes over his own experience of school 
life, he will find many examples of examinations which broke 
into the even tenor of his work, forced hinf while revising to 
use time that could have been better employed, and generally 
resulted in some additional days of wasted time after the 
examinations, when a harried staff marked papers and the 
class felt that no work should be demanded of them. 

Nevertheless most educationists woTild agree that from 
time to time, at least in early youth, there ^^hould be a stock- 
taking of a pupil's mental outfit. Ideally a careful and 
sympathetic oral examination would be the most searching 
test, but while classes are large the written examination will 
hold its own. But if it is really to be a test of a term's work 
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for the children below eleven, of a year's work for older 
cWdren, it must be taken as simplfj^ and naturally as the 
tenninal medical inspectitm. Any suggestion from tfiie 
teacher that a boy should work because the examination is 
coming, any obvious worry about results will defeat the end 
in view, for the nervous child will use much of his mental 
energy in worrying, the child who ieams and forgets easily 
will cram, and the indifferent will remain indifferent. 

Yet if we consider these three types of children, it is obvious 
thkt true education should help the nervous child to serenity, 
the facile learner to work more thoroughly and dig deeper, 
the indifferent child to care. 

Joan, aged thirteen, came out 34th in a class examination 
of 35 children. ' How bad your result is,' said her perturbed 
and ambitious father. 

‘ Yes,' answered Joan, * but it could be worse, for I could 
have been 35th. '* 

Her sister, on the other hand, was fretting because she was 
3rd in her class and last term she had been ist. Neither child, 
clearly, took examinations in the right spirit. 

What form then can this mental stock-taking profitably 
take ? 

Firstly, both staff and children must look upon examin- 
ations as mental stock-taking and make no more preparation 
for them than for a material stock-taking. For example, a 
week before the examination a teacher could suggest that a 
break should be made in the course and the class should 
discuss what they had learnt that term. An hour's pre- 
paration, spent in looking over notes and essays, forty minutes' 
questioning of the teacher by the children on difficulties and 
the matter should be left. 

Secondly, the class should feel that the aim of the exam- 
ination is really to help them ; that the examiner will try to 
find out what they know and discover in what sections of 
their work they need help. Hence the papers should be 
returned to the examinees with suggestions for further work. 

‘ Look up this in ' : ' Read X's answer ' : ' Quite 

clear ' : ' Very good, but don't forget that climate also must 
be considered ' : ‘ Don't spoil a good answer by word- 
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spinning ' : and so on ; such comments are far more profitabler 
than ^ numerical mark 

ffhirdly, the examination should aid the pupil to see bdw 
he stands in his class, and where his v/ork has l^een successful ; 
but it should not be a competition to beat John Hard. Hence, 
as in so many university examinations, the list, if it is to be 
graded at all, should be in three classes — average, above 
and below. If John Hard is above average he can either go 
on with that subject, if that is his heart's desire, help a weaker 
brother, or leave it while he makes some other branch# of 
work more secure. If he is above the average in every 
subject he needs a promotion or some new field for his energy. 

And lastly, no one should be punished on the results of an 
examination. At once it makes the examination unduly 
important, and it is the steady habit of doing thoughtful work 
that needs to be encouraged and not passing tests. 

So far the problem of the competitive examination of the 
extra-school type has been neglected. 

A former head master of Harrow asserted that no boy 
should be submitted to the ordeal of a competitive examin- 
ation under the age of fifteen and the majority of teachers 
seem to be of the same opinion. Dr. Norwood's statement 
was made in connection with the Common Entrance Exam- 
ination which admits boys to the public schools. The com- 
petition for some schools is exceedingly severe and the work 
in the preparatory schools comes to be one long training for 
the examination. The great majority of preparatory schools 
are private ventures, and ambitious parents who want their 
sons to get into the ' right ' school, only»send them to one 
which gets good results. Hence in many cases parents, head 
masters and class masters are all intent on the examination 
which ends the boy's life in his preparatory school. Only 
the English passion for games and the rigorously methodical 
life the •boys live save the situation. 

Yet, if the correspondents to the Edii-Ational Supplement 
of The Times are to be trusted, the boys go into the public 
school with knowledge of classics and skill in Mathematics 
that they may not need for years— at any rate if they find 
themselves in one of the smaller public schools. Thus the 
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curriculum of the school, the training of boys are subordinated 
tdfc the needs of the brilliant pupils wly) will gain places^in the 
mc^t famous schools. 

This examination has been dealt with at some length be- 
cause it influences both the curricula and methods of teaching 
in many types of primary school. Most of the readers of this 
book ^;v^l, as they read the above criticism, have another 
examination in mind — that by which they gained places, at 
the age of eleven, in their secondary schools. 

The undesirability of letting this examination loom too 
large has already been suggested.^ Dr. Norwood would 
have said ‘ Abolish it and he would have with him the vast 
majority of teachers. The solution of the problem of how to 
select children for the secondary schools that was given on 
p. io8 was higher education for all who desire it. But failing 
this, surely a far greater use of intelligence tests, supplemented 
by the child's records of his last year's work, would meet the 
case. There are now standardized tests of children's native 
ability and what knowledge a child has at eleven is at the 
best of no great moment. 

Until this solution is reached teachers must regard it as 
professionally disloyal and morally wrong to coach children. 
Teachers have this reform in their own hands ; there are so 
many free places to be filled ; the examiners desire only to 
get the most promising type of child for the type of school ; 
they will find that t 5 ^e far more easily if the children take 
the examination and not the teachers. 


CHAPTER XI 

NOTES ON THE STATE SCHOOLS' FUNCTIONS 
I. The Nursery School 

T he great need for children under five is to have 
physical and mental room in which to grow freely ; 
and growth for them implies the use of bodily 
organs. Hence, in a nursery school the day is divided between 

1 See p. io8. 
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rest, meals and play as much as possible out of doors, of course ;* 
and ovt of these needs prises all the training the child mu^t 
have. He must, for example, lejm to be quiet at a certeun 
time and not disturb his fellows ; he must learn to lay a 
table, eat his lunch carefully and clear away. He has entire 
freedom at play until he begins disturbing other people, and 
then he learns Jie cannot safely knock d®wn other people's 
castles or take their engines. He is, of course, at the 
stage when his dominant need is to learn to know his own 
body and acquire elementary control of its parts, and»to 
assimilate what his sense organs can teach him of the world 
he lives in. The toys he lifts, handles, uses, the games he 
plaj^s either alone or with others, the offices he performs either 
for himself or his community, all are part of the natural way 
that a child acquires a knowledge of his body and its powers 
and his environment. Thus, for example, he learns how far 
he can throw and much about space from his ball games, 
how far he can reach and something about weight when he 
lays a table, the need of cleanliness when he washes his ^jands 
and cleans his teeth. 

His growing feeling for rhythm is encouraged by the songs 
that are sung to him, the songs and games in which he is 
encouraged to take a part, and his love of colour from his 
painting and play with dolls. But before he leaves home or 
the nursery school for a lai^^r school at five he should have 
acquired regular bodily habits, capacity to look after himself in 
such things as putting on shoes, using a handkerchief, etc., 
getting and clearing away a simple meal, playing a round game 
with other children, and helping others younger or less able than 
himself. He should also be able to amuse himself, co-operate 
to some extent in free play with other children and enjoy 
listening to stories that are read or told to him. All such 
training implies a steady growth in capacity for verbal ex- 
pression,* and power to understand thf spoken word. There 
is hardly a game played by a child that is not an indirect 
method of speech training. 
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2. The Primary School 

V^Tiis term is used to desimiate the^ various types of^ schpol 
for children between the ages of five and eleven, the school to 
which the average child goes from home, or nursery school. 
Assuming his training has been on the lines indicated in the 
previous section, l^e will begin with a fair amount of self- 
reliance and independence and some control of his anti-social 
tendencies. 

fl. j The First Years ^ in the Infants Classes. 

As it is important that the child should feel the change from 
home or nursery school as little as possible, at first the usual 
daily routine should continue. The time for lunch, round 
games, rests, the play out of doors will still be there, and the 
fact that the stories he hears are longer, more varied, and 
more often read will be hardly noticed. He, too, will possibly 
remain longer at his self-appointed occupations, and he will 
be more ambitious for results. Thus, he notices more care- 
fully and puts more realistic details in his drawing, he needs 
objecTcs for the shop and begins to make things where before 
he was content to imagine his goods, or use any objects at 
hand. 

His sense of rhythm is also developed, and he not only 
learns the words of his games but he learns many more 
nursery rhymes. Above all, he must be able to amuse him- 
self, to live harmoniously with his class and be more helpful 
to his teacher. 

But as he settles down in his new school a new world begins 
to open to him. He finds it is not only grown-up people who 
can read and write, but the older children in his class ; he 
sees around his room and in the cupboards all sorts of pictures 
of which he would like to know more ; he sees people playing 
games that depend on counting ; he hears Harold saying, 
‘ Do you know two and two always make four ' ; he is told he 
may have six more bricks. And each of these examples only 

^ These years from five to seven are still for the most part spent in 
Infant Schools ; but the intention expressed by the Act of is that 
Primary Education from at least five to eleven should proceed continu- 
ously with no change of school at seven years. 
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stands for dozens of incentives that the good teacher sees 
the child has in order lhat he may realize the necessity ii 
learning to write, read and couAt. The chiJKl becomes far 
more interested in his environment and his questions grow in 
numbers and variety. His interest in what his people did 
when they were little childien leads to his first searching after 
thq sense of time, his desires to imitate lead to his learning 
to cook, to sweep, to build, to become a chauffeur, onmibus 
driver or city man — in other words, to be interested in the 
lives of other people. He may keep a book of his pets and 
his garden, with pictures and perhaps the first attempt at 
writing. He certainly should be working in a sand pile or 
in a garden. 

All this may sound trivial to the outsider, but if the child 
is kept healthily employed at his self-chosen occupations, is 
told of the past as the opportunity arises ; if his questions 
are answered and his powers of observation rejoicingly 
encouraged, somewhere before seven he has unconsciously 
acquired that background of experience, and that urge for 
further skill that make the acquisition of reading and writing 
an easy process lasting over a few months. But until this 
background has been obtained, until the child feels the same 
desire to read, for example, as the growing boy or girl has to 
play an instrument or to acquire modem dancing, attempting 
to teach him is sheer waste Oi time. Every one knows of the 
awful boredom, the waste of time that result from insisting 
on the indifferent boy learning to dance. It is only because 
little children cannot express what they feel, and are, very 
often, gently indifferent that the absurdity of thrusting formal 
training on them is not apparent to all. 

Probably before he is seven, the child who lives in the 
environment where reading and writing are part of the daily 
life will (Jesire to acquire these arts, though he will not neces- 
sarily express it in the way of the little v aged six who said, 
‘ Mother, I want to learn to read quickly, not in little lessons.’ 
But he will match words and stories, pictures and numbers ; 
he will fill in completion tests on his reading (i.e. look on page 
so and so for the name of the little boy), and by seven he 
should, for some part of each day, read an easy story for 
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pleasure, or read a story he knows well to a younger child. 
"Api all children will, of course, read er/en the most ' pictured ' 
story for pleasure. The mtre active they are, the more they 
are filled with the desire to do things and make things for 
themselves, the less likely they are to want the somewhat 
passive experience of reading. But such active children are 
often led to read through their desire to find out how to ..do 
something — a game, for example — or to see how to make 
a model or to write. The average child in the school environ- 
ment is sure to need help in the acquisition of experience of 
some kind or other, and if a teacher or mother does not in- 
tellectually ‘ coddle * him by telling him what the picture says 
or how a thing should be done he will make the effort to learn 
for himself. Then the reading lesson for him should be a 
very simple account of how to do something, or of what other 
active children do ; under such conditions he will find reading 
useful. 

Teachers always reply, * How about the child who shows 
no inclination to read ? * There are, it is true, children who 
develop slowly on this side — ^the girl, for example, who loves 
dolls and games and is still playing with dolls' houses at 
fourteen, the boy who is always using tools. But in the 
writer's experience the boy or girl who did not want to read 
early still reads atrociously in Standard III or IV, and never 
for pleasure, and the slow developer, left to herself, did at 
about the age of nine see she must learn, and, though she 
never became a bookworm, acquired reading for practical 
purposes. 

Yet even a description of such a normal class as this for 
children from six will lead anyone who has been in a good 
average infant school or kindergarten to say, ‘ How different 
from reality ! ' In the class for the six-year-olds, and, alas ! 
sometimes for the five-year-olds, he will find mqph more 
group work than is suggested here, far more set lessons, a far 
more rigorous time-table. Four facts explain the state of 
affairs : {a) The average teacher was brought up imder the 
dominance of class work and perhaps unconsciously tends to 
rely too much on it. {b) Her life is so full and so tiring that 
she uses a time-table to save the time and energy necessary 
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for shaping the work to the growing needs of the child, as the 
mother* or governess wfuld do. (c) The classes in infants’ 
schools are so large and the preslure put on ^he teachers* to 
get the children on is so insistent that only very few are able 
to resist it and let* the children develop at their own rate. 
(d) The circle is vicious ; while classes are so large even the 
mo§t skilled and earnest believer in individual work cannot 
adapt her methods to satisfy the needs of each individual 
child ; and until teachers have had experience of the happy 
progress made by children between five and seven who are 
allowed to work at their own rate, they never will realize how 
excellent the results are, how effortless the work. 

So much for the large school. In the good small prepara- 
tory the work would approximate far more closely to that 
described in this section. Yet it is not uncommon even for 
kindergarten teachers to use class teaching imduly and to 
push children into formal work in reading, writing and num- 
ber. Probably such teachers have not sufficient faith to 
resist ambitious parents who want visible proofs of 4heir 
children's progress. 
b. The Middle and Last Years. 

Still in the primary school and still far from the top of it, 
the average child of seven, now at any rate some little way 
on towards the acquisition of the elements of the Three R's, 
is ready to approach a further ifferentiation of the curriculum 
into work and play, and in work to apply himself to improving 
his skill and knowledge in various activities — reading, writing, 
number work, drawing and handwork. His work must still 
run parallel to the widening out of his ihterests, but it is 
probable that he has collected sufficient experience for some 
such curriculum as was suggested in Chapter IX. 

But whether be breathe the free air of the school with the 
simpler curriculum or not, he is undoubtedly ready for more 
formal work, and the ‘ practice ' lesson s^'ould play a greater 
part in his life. It can never be said too otten that he should 
realize the need for this formal work and that once having 
realized it everything in the school— the staff's attitude 
towards work— the standards of the older boys and girls 
should make it the normal thing to do his best to overcome 
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difficulties. And whether the curriculum should be so suited 
to his tastes that he grows naturally pn knowledge and^experi- 
ence, or whether it be divorced from his real life, every effort 
must be made to help him to acquire a growing power of 
concentration. 

Students in training must get weary of the reiteration of 
the doctrine of interest, and yet again it must be asserted 
that the justification of the less formal curriculum which was 
suggested in Chapter IX is that it follows the child's growing 
interests and so makes for concentrated effort. 

Between the years of seven and eleven a child is stable in 
health and mentally happy, and hence has much free energy 
to be expended in acquiring knowledge of his environment, 
and as he exhausts that, in his first enthusiastic, happy, and 
somewhat hasty search for experience, he will turn his atten- 
tion to worlds distant both in time and place. But just as 
novel reading does not satisfy the growing adolescent — and 
the first discoveries of a child should be as exciting as any 
story — so the child needs to feel that he is working hard and 
acquiring both learning and skill. 

Thus his maps and plans should be more precise, his heroes 
will live in given centuries rather than in ‘ long ago ', his 
knowledge of his own neighbourhood should become more 
full and accurate and he should almost know by heart the 
books which he has found most helpful in widening his experi- 
ence of other people and other lands. Too few books, pictures, 
maps, excursions, make for unnecessary limitations to natural 
curiosity and so make for the dull boy. But there is no need 
to go to the other extreme and supply unlimited interesting 
books and many kinds of craft to attract the child's attention. 

In a good school there should not be an antithesis between 
interesting work and hard work, and by the time he leaves 
the junior school a child should have learnt to worl?;.hard and 
with concentration, to do his best before he asks for help, to 
make sure that he knows a piece of work or understands a 
problem before he accounts it done, to make every effort to 
keep his work as tidy, his writing as legible, his spelling and 
arithmetic as accurate, his speech as intelligible as effort will 
make them. That he should know rather more or less 
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Arithmetic, Geography or Literature than some other boy of 
his age' does not seem •jto matter ; at the best, the actual 
infbrmation acquired by eleven is Jmatter of small importance. 
What does matter enormously is that (i) he should like school 
and want to work ; (2) he has acquired standards of careful 
and neat work ; (3) he has improved his powers of taking 
pains ; (4) he has, found that at any rate* some books are a 
treasure-house of interest ; (5) he goes into the upper school 
feeling that work is interesting and that he wants to do his 
best. * 

If we could get such children for the senior schools most of 
us would care very little about the gaps in their knowledge. 
And we should not have so many children making such 
criticisms on the barrenness of formal work as did the little 
girl who said she disliked school because ‘ it so interferes with 
my work ' — she was spending all her time out of school fur- 
nishing a doll's house— or the little boy who said, ‘ You do 

not go to school to learn, but to wait while other people learn 

• 

3. Some Problems of the Modern Secondary School 

If the child of eleven goes to a school where he will as a 
matter of course take the School-Leaving Certificate that 
qualifies for entrance to a university, his path is mapped out 
for him, though even then he should have two more years of 
freedom before shades of public examinations darken his way. 
But already at eleven there must be a differentiation of 
curriculum, for though all children would, in the writer's 
opinion, gain enormously by having a cqmmon education 
until the age of eleven, somewhere about that time differ- 
entiation of curriculum is necessary. Those children, for 
example, who will be at school until they are sixteen and then 
proceed to some professional training, should begin a second 
language ; whereas those children who will leave school 
between fifteen and sixteen must ha\? 'ar more time to 
stabilize what knowledge they have obtained and to acquire 
those artistic and intellectual interests that will give them 
satisfactory ways of employing their leisure. 

Hence, as soon as a consideration is undertaken of the 
secondary school, the question arises as to what the majority 
II 
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of the scholars are likely to do when they leave. The work 
should be that which is best for thi^i majority and n» desire 
to 'get successevs in the matticulation examination or scholar- 
ships for the brilliant pupil should be allowed to make the 
work unsuitable for the average boy or girl. If there is always 
due consideration given to individual differences in ability and 
speed in learning, 'due encouragement of initiative and mpch 
individual work, the slow boy need not get confused and waste 
time because a subject is incomprehensible to him, and the 
clever academically inclined lad can go ahead at his own 
pace, matriculate when he is ready and win honours for his 
school. 

Hence, though it is impossible in a book of this scope to 
discuss all the reforms long overdue in the education of the 
average boy or girl in the secondary school, certain condi- 
tions of good work at once become apparent, no matter to 
what type of school a child goes at the age of eleven. 

It is hoped that some brief notes on the following topics 
will give rise to thought and discussion and prepare the student 
for the thorough consideration of the difficulties of secondary 
education that await him in the future. 

I. Classification of Pupils. According to the Education Act 
of every child at eleven should leave the primary school 
and take some form of secondary education until he is at least 
sixteen. The type of school he joins will for many years 
depend on how he acquits himself in a qualifying test, but 
his ability and probable future will, as far as possible, deter- 
mine which of the following schools he enters : 

The Grammar School, a generic term for all secondary 
schools preparing for entrance to a university. The pupils 
must stay till sixteen and should remain until eighteen. 

The Technical High School, providing a five years' course up 
to sixteen. The curriculum should be similar to thg^t of other 
secondary schools for the first two years ; after that the aim 
should be ' to provide a liberal education with science as the 
core and inspiration '. 

The Modem Secondary School. A re-classification can be 
made of children attending any of these schools at the age of 
thirteen. 
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2 . PupiVs Capacity. The work must be so diversified that * 

it will ^eem worth while for each child to do his best to con- 
tinue his education. This point |:iust be emijhasized, for*so 
many children seem to take delight in learning until they 
get into their early teens, and then to question continually 
the value of Mathematics, French, Music, Needlework, History, 
etc. • 

I'hus, in a school that is preparing for the University, the 
very fact that the boy must pass a Mathematics examination 
at sixteen will incite him, if he really wants University life, 
to work. But if a girl knows she is leaving school at fifteen 
and will then train for a children's nurse, unless, for example. 
Arithmetic is kept clearly in line with her work in handicrafts 
and housewifery, she can easily and happily acquire a care- 
less indifference. Now, such an attitude is bad enough in 
itself, but unfortunately, once a naturally happy-go-lucky 
girl realizes that she need not take pains over subjects in 
which she can see no use, she learns a lesson very hard to 
unlearn. In other words, she learns to slack, and it may be 
that she thus acquires an attitude towards work that she may 
find it very hard to break. It is not true to say ‘ once a 
slacker, always a slacker ', but it is true to assert that if a 
child comes up from a junior school full of enthusiasm for 
work and finds in the senior school a curriculum suited for 
the literary child and entirely • .suited to him, he loses heart 
and takes up with other interests — very possibly games — 
that satisfy his need for activity and successful achieve- 
ment. 

3 . Mental and Physical Instability. Tile boy and girl 
between eleven and sixteen are not stable in mind or body ; 
at times their physical growth is so rapid that mental growth 
seems almost at a standstill; at times all their energy is 
deflected into one channel, say certain sides of school work, 
with the result that the kindly helpful f' Ud of eleven dis- 
appears and his place for the time being is taken by some one 
who only wants to get on with his own work, who resents 
family calls on his time, and is generally difficult and selfish ; 
in other cases emotional life develops with great rapidity and 
both school and home life that take away chances of being 
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with the self-chosen friends are looked on as a nuisance and 
a bore. . 

These changes are happef ing to ah children, and no matter 
how important examinations are, the work of the school should 
allow for it. Individud work and such an elastic classifi- 
cation that the pupil may easily join the group of workers 
for which he is sifited is the most obvious way of allowing 
for the speeding-up and slowing-down of intellectual growth 
at this period. A very varied school life with many oppor- 
tilnities for dramatic work and concerts, arts and crafts 
exhibitions and games of all kinds will lure some children 
from their self-absorption or intellectual lethargy. And a 
school tone that makes it seem natural to help others cheerfully 
and never to play for one's own hand, even in examination 
work, should help the unduly ambitious child. 

4 . Specialist Teaching, In the primary school, except for 
Arts and Crafts and Music, and perhaps games, the less 
specialization the better. The child will have more chances 
of having connected knowledge if the same teacher has 
dealt with his English and introduced him to the human 
and physical world in which he lives. Composition, for 
example, will have more chance of being a means of recording 
information that he wants to keep, or impressions he wishes 
to express, if the woman who teaches him to look at birds 
also teaches him to improve his verse-writing. But by eleven 
he has the foundations of English, History, Geography, and 
Nature Study ; he has had some all-round training in the use 
of various materials, and it is hoped, some teaching in one or 
two crafts. Now his need is for more ‘ technique ' in arts 
and in the various branches of knowledge, and that guidance 
and inspiration which, as a rule, the specialist gives better than 
anyone. In other words. History, Geography, Botany, 
Biology at about this time should emerge from the general 
preparatory course, and if the work in the lower school has 
been well done the child is ready for more specialized work. 
The very preparation of History, Geography and Botany for 
a class of children of eleven plus is too much for the average 
teacher, who as a result finds he can only get his lessons from 
the nearest textbook. 
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In the secondary school this principle has always been* 
accepted, but it is stres|ed here partly to remind readers of 
tha facts of development of childijpn, partly to urge that it is 
r as essential to specialize in the modem secondary school as 
in the best grammar school ; perhaps indeed more, for the 
children are less prone to intellectual interests, and so more 
in need of stimulus. But even then the specialist must learn 
to work in co-operation with the class teacher, and he should 
be a teacher first, a specialist second. Thus, Arts and Crafts 
must not be divorced, and craft must be closely connected 
with the practical needs of the community. Yet one does 
find schools in which a teacher is doing cardboard or leather 
work as a craft, and though an art specialist is teaching 
design, the children in their leather work are using horrible 
patterns copied from a paper. This is perhaps a crude 
example, but its very crudity shows the pitfalls of tliose who 
specialize too narrowly. 

4. Specialization in a Small School 

It has been suggested that the well-educated, artistic girl 
who has had a thoroughly good course at a training college 
for the teaching of younger children will give a class greater 
pleasure in their drawing and handwork, their history and 
geography, than many a specialist with far greater skill and 
knowledge. She does not lench the burning flax and she 
has a very quick eye for signs of burning in unexpected 
places. But when a child is ten or eleven he is in need of 
more technical training than the good all-round teacher can 
give him. As his interests are, probably, ^^till on the active 
rather than on the intellectual side, it is wise for specialization 
to take place in these subjects first. It is with no disrespect 
to teachers of History and Geography that this statement is 
made. An educated teacher, at a pinch, can keep even a 
keen chifd from eleven to fifteen bujr^'lv and progressively 
employed in such subjects when he would be wasting the 
child's time in music, dramatic work, arts and crafts. 

Now music, dramatic work, arts and crafts are undoubtedly 
the child's first approach to secondary interests, and hence, 
if the staff is small, it mu.'jt be chosen with this point in view. 
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and the time-table must show a recognition of this fact, both 
in allowing much time for such subjects and allowing those 
peftple to take^ them who J.each them best. At the costi of 
being tedious this point must be stressed. In many element- 
ary schools it is still looked upon as a special right of a * head 
assistant ' to teach the top class, and any attempt to reorganize 
the work is met with opposition. Yet, in the top class, of all 
classes the children should be receiving fresh inspiration from 
new personalities who have the special skill that is desired. It 
is^ot at all unlikely that the specialist is young, is less skilful 
in handling a class than the well-established teacher, but he 
has much help to give, and a test of the value of the class 
teacher's work will be found in how the class takes what other 
people can offer. 

The smaller the school the more necessary is it that some 
one keen on arts and crafts shall be a member of the staff. 
In the smallest schools of all, staffed by one teacher and an 
untrained helper, the teacher must mother her whole school 
and," like a mother, hand on to them as many of her en- 
thusiasms, interests and hobbies as they will take. 


CHAPTER XII 

SOME PROBLEMS OF THE MODERN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

I. The Type of School under Consideration 

T here are problems connected with the teaching of 
the various school subjects that it is wise for the 
reader to consider before he, too, perhaps becomes 
the excellent specialist teacher. Hence this chapter contains 
a few brief notes on the teaching of some special subjects — 
notes, be it said, of an interested onlooker who may perhaps 
see some aspects that the teacher engrossed in the literature 
of his own subject misses. 

With the preparation of the intellectual boy or girl for 
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university life, however, this chapter does not deal. If 
seems, probable that even the exceptional child would do 
better if he did not receive any.special training for scholar- 
ships, etc., but that is too large a question, tob closely related 
to a young teacher's personal experience to be discussed in 
a book of this type. This section will deal with the teaching of 
special subjects to the average boy and ^1 who began life 
in’ the primary school and went at eleven to the modem 
secondary or technical or grammar school, from which he 
matriculated and possibly also did a couple of years' work in 
an Advanced Course. But then he would leave school perhaps 
to take up business work or to go to some technical college ; 
but not for his main occupation would he have the acquisition 
of further scientific or literary qualifications. 

Thus when he leaves school at sixteen or eighteen, as 
the case may be, he must have sufficient enthusiasm and 
skill to continue his own training in Mathematics, Geography, 
History, Literature, if such subjects are to be continued. 
Or, assuming his specific education ends with school,, as is 
most often the case, he should leave with the knowledge 
necessary for an educated man in a modem community. 
What that knowledge should be is for each specialist to 
decide ; the non-specialist teacher must be content with 
watching the results of the work of the expert. 

2. Suitable Courses in Arts and Crafts 

In the section on Arts and Crafts on p. 123 the need was 
discussed for the close correlation of drawing and handicrafts 
on the one hand, and for handicrafts as jfn impetus to the 
acquisition of knowledge on the other. 

In the senior school, where interest will only develop if 
the pupils can be given expert help in the acquisition of 
technique, the need for specialist teachers is obvious. Yet 
perhaps more than ever it is essential that the teacher should 
be a teacher first, a craftsman second, for the aim is not to 
produce expert dressmakers, carpenters, etc., but to give such 
interest in manual work as only experience can give, and to 
add fullness of content to the leisure hours of the average 
citizen. But it is so important that the work done in schools 
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■during the last few years should be continued afterwards that 
here, at last, we are forced to let the future work of the^ pupils 
and their most likely environment^ react directly on tjie 
curriculum, syllabus, and tflne devoted to various subjects, 
and on the choice of the arts and crafts in which there shall be 
specialist teachers. Hence too, as, undoubtedly the average 
girl leaving school at sixteen or even eighteen must spend the 
greater part of her life in various kinds of home craft while 
the boy will earn his living outside the home, it seems that 
evqn in a mixed school there must be marked divergence of 
curriculum between that of girls from fourteen to sixteen and 
of boys of the same age. 

This is too large a subject to be fully considered here, but 
the reader can do worse than accustom himself to considering 
the problem in the more concrete form of a suitable Arts and 
Crafts course for boys and girls respectively. 

Taking Arts and Crafts in the broadest and least technical 
sense, the following school activities can be placed under this 
heading : 

{a) Arts of common interest to hoys and girls. 

Music. 

Literature.' 

Drawing and Colour Work. Modelling and Pottery. 

Games. 

(b) Arts of more direct interest to boys. 

Certain branches of carpentry. 

Practical application of the pure sciences — ‘ wireless 
par excellence. 

Lithography and etching. 

The care of machinery, e.g. a sewing machine, a 
bicycle, a motor-bicyde, a car. 

The necessary art of plumbing. 

(c) Arts of more direct interest to girls. 

The application of design and coloui: in one such craft 
as dressmaking, weaving, house-decoration. 


* See Teaching of English, p. 163. 
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Home management : cleaning, washing, cooking and* 
preserving ; the making of furnishings and the 
renovations thlreof. 

The care of children. 

In no sense is the classification meant to be exhaustive or 
find, and to the inost casual critic it will •be apparent it is a 
cross classification. Music, Literature, and Games need 
separate consideration ; Pictorial Art appears as an art of 
common interest to boys and girls and divorced from cmft 
work. Yet throughout the book the divorce has been de- 
precated. But for the purpose of this section it had here 
to be separated, for it is obvious that a mixed sketching class 
or, again, modelling, could be a very helpful and delightful 
experience to both boys and girls. Also, if a boys* school 
specialized in one or more of the arts suggested in {b) the 
artistic boy might miss great inspiration if he had not some 
hours devoted to ‘ unapplied art *. 

The truth is that drawing and colour are fundamental 
to all crafts, and the good teacher sees that they are 
kept closely in touch with the pupils* school and home 
interests. 

Again, the pronounced feminist will take umbrage at the 
suggestion that knowledge of cars and plumbing are con- 
sidered to be boys* work. Vv .re time in school longer, such 
restrictions need not be, and it is undoubtedly a deprivation 
for the boy that he is not taught cooking and needlework, 
for the girl, that she does not learn the physiology of a car. 
Perhaps indeed in the good school of ten years hence, when 
more experience is forthcoming as to the best curriculum for 
the adolescent, this distinction will disappear ; but in the 
meantime when the time for Art and Craft work is distress- 
ingly meagre, it is safer to work along lines that on the whole 
represent* the interests of average hoy^ "nd girls and their 
opportunities for developing them when they leave school. 
It is hoped that the following brief notes on the teaching of 
some of the subjects suggested by the classification will at 
least give foOd for thought. 
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{a) Arts of Common Interest to Boys and Girls 
I, Music. 

By the time«the secondafy school is reached, certainly if a 
specialist has taught music in the primary school, children are 
used to reading and singing fairly simple tunes, let us hope 
in both notations, .certainly enjoy . school singing, and should 
have a store of accurately memorized folk-songs. They Will 
also recognize easily simple examples of musical time and 
rhythm, and probably be able to step easy rhythms and to 
phrase intelligently. In the secondary school, especially in 
boys* schools, how much can be done depends almost entirely 
on the teacher. An enthusiastic specialist will be tempted to 
over-emphasize the theory unless he can organize an orchestra, 
for many boys must stop singing, and the musical girl so often 
needs all the time she can spare for individual work at violin, 
'cello or piano. 

Choral singing for all who can, part songs, the school choir, 
the orchestra, rhythmic work, are all part of the music teaching 
in the secondary school. But the growing point in musical 
work is the realization that most of the scholars should, when 
they leave school, form the concert and opera goers of the 
community, and that any work that makes for better, more 
constant, more critical audiences is all to the good. Hence, 
as much time as possible should be given to training people to 
listen intelligently and appreciatively. How such work is 
done is undoubte^y as much the province of the specialist as 
how history or mathematics should be taught. But in these 
days of broadcasting and gramophones the work should take 
a large share of the time allotted to music, and the teaching 
of theory should have as its aim to deepen appreciation. 
Hence the value of eurhythmies ; children learn by doing 
and must hear and understand in order to do. There is some- 
thing so delightful in community singing that it will always 
find a place in school life, and the exceptionally good singer 
is generally found and even perhaps used more than is good 
for him. But every child should occasioAally sing aloud to 
a class, just as he should read to a class, because only by the 
assumption that it is quite natural for every one to do so does 
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the choral singing become expressive and the good soloist 
avoid §elf-consciousness. 

•There is perhaps mo^e nonseMe written and talked about 
music than any art ; ordinary amateurs maintain they can 
distinguish A's technique from B's, discriminate between one 
orchestra and another, not perhaps untruthfully but because 
they are never forced to test the truth df their statements. 
The fact is that the majority of us don’t know what perceptive 
and intelligent listening really means, and it is this art that 
must be introduced into the schools. Hence the value oftte 
gramophone when one can listen to a quartet till one knows 
and hears the violin, the second violin, the viola and 'cello 
taking up and embroidering a theme. This power, by most 
of us only gained by absorbed and constant practice, will 
heighten joy more in proportion to the time spent on it than 
in any other art. And it is far easier and can go much 
further if begun early. 

2, Drawing and Colour Work, 

In Geography, History, Natural Science, Dramatic work, 
and all crafts, drawing and colour work are used as a means 
to an end, and just as every teacher is a teacher of English 
so should nearly every one be a teacher of drawing. Moreover, 
the comparison with English holds good for a further stage, 
since here, too, there is work 'hich is the definite function of 
the specialist. 

[a) The art of water-colour painting seems to have a special 
appeal to English people, and the standard of work is very 
high. More than once has the present wfiter, in out-of-the- 
way parts of the Continent, met the assumption that if A is 
English, he sketches, and it is interesting to note how often 
the amateur that one meets armed with easel and paint-box 
or notebook and pen and pencil is English. 

In farnilies and schools where it is ta^en for granted that 
sketching is an absorbing occupation in which most people 
delight, it is surprising how much time children will voluntarily 
devote to it and how fresh and interesting are their results. 
During their life in the junior school the greater part of their 
work should be experimental ; they try and fail, and then ask 
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the specialist for help. But if between eleven and fifteen 
there is not a fair chance given to the interested pupil of 
acq?iiring technique-from one who kAows how to giVe it and 
how to help hifti to a better result, he loses heart and learns 
to despise his childish efforts. Drawing is a subject which 
specially lends itself to individual work, and consequently, 
though the problems such as the effect of light or distance 
on colour, the fundamental principles of perspective, etc., 
make excellent material for the class lesson, the applica- 
tion of the principles should be to almost as many subjects 
as there are pupils. If possible, all should try their hands 
at sketching out of doors ; but in addition, some may be 
making a book of flowers or birds or trees, others acquiring 
the art of figure-drawing and book illustration ; some few will 
always hanker for black-and-white work, and they, as soon as 
possible, should be transferred to a wood-engraving or etching 
class. 

The great thing is that there should be ' joy in the making 
and po desire to get a very high standard of results should be 
allowed to change the work from a pleasure into a compulsory 
task. But at any rate in the top classes of schools where 
there has been no help from specialists, the reverse process 
has taken place ; the pupils have lost interest in art work 
because there was no one sufficiently good to give them the 
improved technique for which they realized their need. 

(6) As in music the aim of the specialist is to encourage 
enthusiastic and intelligent concert-goers, so in the art lesson 
the lover of pictures as well as the amateur painter must be 
made. What is ^tritten on p. 165 concerning the literature 
lesson suggests the theory underlying this branch of teaching. 
The specialist must show and talk about pictures, as the 
literature teacher reads and discusses texts, but the examples 
chosen must be such that the class can enjoy them and learn 
to see further beauty in them — ^they should look at tlie picture 
with pleasure, and the art of the teacher lies in getting them 
to look at it more attentively and appreciatively. Sometimes 
the lesson is a result of the work of lie class— the better drawn 
tree, Durer's grasses after a day’s sketching in June, or a 
X>erfect English landscape. Very often the lesson follows one 
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in which the class has been trying to acquire some piece of* 
technical skill — ^the obvious illustration that occurs to every 
oqp is \o show exampl^fe of early representation of distance 
and foreshortening. Certainly during the last year of school 
a history of some branch of art taken closely ifl connection 
with the children's own work is an enormous help to the lover 
of pictures. 

(c) Finally, all students of art, no matter their age, do 
enjoy greatly seeing their work exhibited for others to see, 
and, almost as much, seeing others' work. Any one who ^as 
worked in a school or college where a ‘ studio exhibition ' was 
a weekly event wiU have realized the joy of the student whose 
work has been chosen, the delight in a friend's work, and as 
a result the heightened power of criticism. Every school 
should try to organize at least once a year a ‘ School Academi- 
cians' Exhibition,' with the children as a ' hanging committee ' 
and the specialist as the final awarder of red discs corre- 
sponding to those which indicate ‘ sold ' in a real exhibition. 
The work that all the scholars give to the pictures the^ are 
sending in, the training that the hanging committee get in 
discrimination, the excitement and joy on the afternoon when 
everybody visits the exhibition amply repays the time and 
effort of the staff. And such exhibitions of arts, of crafts, of 
games, make the school a place that the children love and 
remember. Such exhibitions • "ive in addition two advantages : 

(1) They add to the parents' pleasure and interest in the 
school work, for certainly the day of the School Academicians' 
Exhibition should be an Open Day. 

( 2 ) They suggest to children the delight»that can be gained 
from looking at pictures. After their own exhibition there 
should be a visit to the nearest art gallery, and there the 
children should roam at will and again select the pictures they 
would star. Such visits should be arranged in all towns which 
have gilleries and exhibitions of modem work, and this 
especi^y is true of London, which surely possesses one of the 
most wonderful galleries of the world. The more that is done 
in schools to encourage careful and intelligent looking at 
pictures, the more people there will be who have a pleasure 
that will last as long as eyes can see. 
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• Helping to hear better, to look more carefully — surely work 
worthy of Music and Art teachers. 

3. Games. 

In an English school games are always an integral part of 
physical training ; it should be the games master or mistress 
who takes the necessary theory underl5dng healthy living, w.ho 
arranges for remedial work, and gives the more formal training 
in the gymnasium. It is hoped that in the new secondary 
schools, now to be rapidly opened for boys and girls from 
eleven to sixteen, there will be one teacher at least who finds 
his greatest interest in this side of the work and who has 
received special training for it. 

But in many secondary schools, for some time to come, 
the non-specialist will have to take part in the supervision of 
games and even the physical training, and it may be wise to 
consider the part that games and physical training play in the 
life of a boy or girl in early adolescence. 

(1) . Children enjoy physical exercise and games not because, 
as in the Board's syllabus, those are chosen that will aid 
towards a well-grown body, but because active play is a 
natural tendency in young people and the need for movement 
makes the time spent in the g5minasium and in the play- 
ground pleasing. If there is an undue proportion of formal 
training, or if the teacher himself is bored by this side of the 
work, the class loses interest in it, and without interest the 
movements become slack and almost valueless. 

Here, if anywhere, it is better to have five minutes of con- 
centrated effort ttfan ten minutes of slack work. 

(2) Because interested work has more beneficial results 
than formal exercises, the Ministry of Education set the 
example of getting as much done as possible by means of 
games ; it is, for instance, more exciting to throw ^ bag of 
beans over one's head in such a way that the boy behind can 
catch it than to do a formal arm exercise ; and when four 
teams in a class are bag-throwing, each wisjiing to have com- 
pleted the game first, it is very interesting to see what skill 
and care develop. 

Such team games can be played by a whole class, either in 
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a gymnasium, hail or preferably, of course, in a pla3^ground, 
and should be a daily part of the school life. The more 
cr(jwde& the district from which the pupils come, the smsiller 
their homes, the greater the neec^for daily exercise and play 
out of doors, yet it is often the poorest schools that have the 
most hopelessly inadequate arrangements for physical training 
and games. Surely, if the specialist is needed anywhere it 
is ih a school where a large proportion of the children need 
attention to health.^ 

(3) There is, in addition to the team game in which all qan 
share, that at which only a few can play at a time, net-ball, 
football, cricket, tennis, etc. In most schools, if all the pupils 
are given a chance of sharing in such games, no one set of 
children can excel, and yet to compete for the shield or cup in 
inter-school contests is of great interest 10 the school as well 
as the players. Hence generally a compromise is effected by 
coaching likely children after school hours. What is really 
needed is more space for games, more time and special facilities 
for practice, and matches on the school holiday. The import- 
ance of playing-fields for all children, be they rich or poor, 
is obvious, and has been allowed for in the Education Act of 
1944. 

(4) Eagerness to win looks after itself, and it is a pity to 
encourage competition. Given four teams of healthy children, 
each team will want to win. The system of giving ‘ points ’ 
that is used in many schools should be considered very care- 
fully, and then only used by people who are fully aware of the 
dangers inherent therein. In schools where the children have 
not been trained to ‘ play the game ' the •value of scoring a 
point becomes higher than that of playing well and honourably. 
Especially is this likely to happen in the game conducted by the 
inexperienced teacher who cannot give the impression of being 
in all places at once and seeing everything. His only hope is to 
prepare fiis lesson most carefully befor'^i ind, organize to the 
last detail and put all his influence on the side of good work. 
Children only grow to ideals of fairness and honesty slowly, 
and even in a senior school it is still necessary to encourage 

^ A teacher summed up the matter of games for children from poor 
homes by saying, * As many as possible with as little as possible said 
to the ratepayers.' 
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the practice of honesty in games and work and discourage 
any method that tempts the weaker children to stray from 
the difficult and narrow path of peisonal rectitude in life. 

(5) There is k type of child, more common among girls than ■ 
boys, who Actively dislikes competitive games. Her nervous- 
ness and distaste for the process can make her miss the simplest 
catch, and if competition runs high make her a persona ingr.ata 
to any team. Now she won't learn to like games any the 
better by their being compulsory, and if she has reached the 
upper part of school and still dislikes them she should be 
let off as much as possible. She must most probably do the 
daily ten minutes of class exercise and games, but apart from 
that any pressure to make her play, any school tone that 
accounts those who don't like games as ‘ muffs ' is seriously 
to be deprecated. Love of games, like love of water-colours, 
seems a British characteristic, but we are so mixed in race 
that a certain number of people are not British in that respect. 
Indeed, continental people have not our love of sport, and it 
seen?^ a pity to encourage boys and girls to indict a whole 
continent. If a boy has an out-of-door hobby he is far less 
in need of games. And even if children loaf about it is no good 
forcing them into games. That is no cure, but only the 
easiest way a harassed teacher finds for assuring himself all 
his charges are out of mischief. 

The normal child likes pla5dng with his fellows ; the abnor- 
mal child loafs instead of playing. The cause should be dis- 
covered — by a psychologist or doctor if necessary. 

ih) and (c) Arts and Crafts of more Direct Interest either to 
Boys Of Girls 

Here a writer of a book of this sort has again to urge that 
more unconventional curricula, less consideration for the small 
minority who will continue formal education when t^iey leave 
school, and a greater latitude as to what may be taught with 
advantage would be of great value in organizing this side of the 
work. 

The staff is of great importance, for unless amongst its 
members there is a wireless enthusiast or a devout etcher, 
there is not much to be gained by letting boys give up school- 
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time to such work.^ The great need of the child in the senior 
school is to be able to get expert help in that art to which he 
feejs drawn. If the school cannot supply such aid, .the 
probability is that help ‘ got up * a/id given by thte hard-working 
but uninterested teacher is not worth the time* it takes. 

It is better in such a case to say help is not forthcoming ; 
often the boys do be;tter if they feel they are teaching them- 
selves, and they greatly relish the idea that here at least they 
can do more than those who teach them. 

‘ Home * Craft. But if this section has become a plea fo5 a 
revised curriculum with much more time for games and arts 
and divers crafts in the boys' secondary school, the plea is even 
more earnest when consideration is given to the work of the 
average secondary school for girls. The gulf between what a 
girl does at school between the ages of fourteen and sixteen and 
what she does when she leaves is even wider than in the case 
of a boy. And yet as the majority of the girls are going to 
work in the home or in some branch of domestic work their 
native interests in clothes, in music, dancing, colour,^ and 
craft-work could be raised and sustained with no sacrifice 
of a liberal education. 

Colour and design should, for example, be applied to the 
furnishing of class-rooms and homes, and visits to shops such 
as Real's and Liberty's should become a part of the course, 
as visits to galleries become ^^art of the Art course. The 
needlework lesson should cease to be a subject apart and 
should become a time in which the girls learn to make the 
kind of clothes that the well-dressed child or girl of the time 
wears. Just as in literature it is no good using texts far above 
the intellectual level of the class, so in dressmaking lessons it 
is no good denouncing modem fashions and insisting on such 
perfection in sewing or such type of clothes that the girls 
realize the divergence between the taste and standards of 
school arid home. 

The teacher can only make the best of modem conditions 
and try to encourage the girl to adapt them to her own state 

^ Even this statement is not strictly accurate, for in a school where 
much individual work is encouraged, an elder boy has organized a 
wireless club, and the physics master says this work is most valuable. 

12 
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of health and type of beauty. Thus it is better to encourage 
weaving on scarves than on dress material, for the jnodem 
girl does not want a dress that laAs for ever. i 

Again, if a girl is in a cli&s where good machining has its 
place, she far more likely to try to improve her hand-sewing 
when she realizes that under certai^i conditions it is necessary, 
and fine sewing should be an art especiaUy encouraged in the 
secondary school. In the primary school, most of the work 
will be ‘ stitchery ' in bright-coloured threads. 

What is true about clothes is equally true of a girl's other 
interests, and the course on home-making should give sufficient 
scope for design, arrangement, house-cleaning ; the course on 
child-care an excellent reason for revising the theory under- 
lying the elementary work on literature and number and 
games, for teaching hygiene and the main facts of child 
psychology that no man or woman should be without, though 
the moment for men to learn comes later. Again the enthu- 
siastic reformer must go slowly. It is not wise, for example, 
to njake scathing criticisms on houses filled with unnecessary 
ornaments when the homes of the girls are still possibly 
greatly overcrowded. A girl rightly resents criticism on her 
home, and it is only by constant observation of the care taken 
in keeping the class-room tidy, harmonious, and free from 
unnecessary things, by constant discussion of the mutual 
effects of colours and the conditions of pleasing pattern and 
arrangement that a new taste is developed. More perhaps 
than even specialists realize, it is worth while to have the 
class-rooms as beautiful as care will make and keep them, 
and the staff roorfls something more pleasing than receptacles 
for notices and books to be corrected, hats, and tea-things. 

Clearly, such a course will take a fair share of the time 
during the last year of school, but the girl who is more keen 
in certain other branches of school work, say, music and 
painting, will be expected to give less time to it than the girl 
who puts less effort and interest into ordinary school subjects. 

It is a pity if it has to be made a compulsory class. The 
attitude should not be ‘ You are not taking Matric. and are 
a girl, therefore you must do Homecraft,' but ‘ As you are 
only doing the qualifying and will be more free from lessons 
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shortly, is there any part of this course that will be useful to 
you ? Nearly all sucl^ girls would, I think, begin with the 
art of dressing, and go on to th^ art of hous^ decoration*! 

Finally, throughout, the course should be as^practical as 
possible. Discussions of illukrated catalogues should play a 
part as well as all that is possible in the way of choosing 
funniture, designing papers, carpets, etc. tookery and house- 
wifery always are taught practically and thoroughly enjoyed 
by most of the elder girls. As they leave by sixteen and 
often earn their living outside the home, they unfortunafely 
often forget all they have learnt before they need to use it. 
But if these subjects could be put off until later and then given 
as much respect as Mathematics and Latin, many girls would 
find home life more full of interest and possibilities than they 
do at present. 

It seems almost unnecessary to urge that those girls who 
take a course on the care of children should have as many 
chances as possible of helping in a good nursery school, creche, 
or babies' room in an infant department or kindergarten. 

3. Notes on the Teaching of Special Subjects 
I. English, 

In the school for children under eleven where specialization 
is kept for such subjects as 'rts and Crafts and Music, an 
obvious simplification of the curriculum would be to consider 
Geography and History as part of the English course, for those 
lessons in which the pupil learns how to gain information 
from books are obviously as real a part of English as of His- 
tory and Geography teaching. In the senior school the 
converse is true in so far that undoubtedly the teacher of 
History or Geography is not teaching as he should if he does 
not 

{a) gife the training in reading for ' 'rmation, 

]p) give a training in speaking and writing clearly and 
concisely on the subject-matter with which he is 
dealing. 

In this sense, as the Departmental Committee on the 
Teaching of English pointed out, every teacher should con- 
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sider himself a teacher of English, and it is wise to emphasize 
that, for the average citizen, it is even more important to be 
abld to speak clgarly and pr^isely on a subject and to discuss 
various points of view with good humour than to be able to 
write. Hence it seems as if one of the greatest reforms needed 
in most schools is a greater insistence on oral work, short 
lectures, debates, §roup work leading to discussions, cls^ss 
discussion. A silent listening class will never learn the art 
of discussion. 

This essential part of language training is common to all 
class work, and it is obvious that a syllabus in any subject 
that necessitates the covering of so much ground that this 
training is impossible, is bad. The result of such an overload- 
ing of material is that the teacher is almost forced to impart 
too much information while the class thinks too little and 
memorizes too much. 

English syllabuses are not free from this snare, and the 
results are even more dire than in History and Geography, 
for under such conditions the pupils nearly always read about 
books instead of reading books themselves. Now books are 
of course only a means of extending experience ; but the first- 
hand experience any man can get is so limited that in a 
civilized community where the actual process of keeping alive 
does not take the entire day, every man has free energy and 
time for such second-hand experiences as he can get from 
watching football or racing, plays or cinemas, or reading for 
pleasure or information. When he has read a great many 
books he may have such an interest in criticism that he will 
want to read what other people think about books, even 
indeed about those he has not read, but in the early days of 
reading it is surely wise to limit him to criticisms on those 
he has read. When a class of girls and boys have discussed 
Macbeth's character, then they might read Bradlej^'s view, 
but if they read it earlier, Bra^ey will suggest to them what 
to think instead of helping them how to think. This, then, 
seems to be the first essential of good English teaching — that 
it should introduce children to the study of good books and 
help them to enjoy and to think about them ; such an atti- 
tude will lead to discussion amongst young people, who 
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naturally talk on the subjects that Interest them. Obviouff 
as this aim is, it is curious how often it is neglected, for though 
teachers may say, ' Dotyou like the book ? ' they say it^d 
pass on to giving a lesson of whicM tne aim is dbviously instruc- 
tive, a lesson which often ends by children making notes and 
writing an essay. 

What was written in Chapter I on the Appreciation Lesson 
ajJplies equally here. Just as it would spoil a concert for most 
people if they knew they must write a criticism of it, so too 
it spoils a book to write answers to questions thereon. Hgnce 
the enormous value of good talk ; most people do want to 
talk about their interests and do learn a great deal from 
discussion. 

Perhaps it is not amiss to make some suggestions to the 
beginner on the conduct of such discussion, which only begins 
naturally in a natural class, i.e. a class that during all its 
school days has been accustomed to taking an active share in 
the talk of the room. But however formal and disciplined a 
school in which the teacher of English finds himself, he must 
try for the free atmosphere of honest give and take in his 
literature class. Hence, (a) he must consider no opinion as 
reprehensible, (b) he must be as honest with the class as he 
expects them to be with him, (c) he must try to ask the kind 
of question, give the type of judgment that encourages rather 
than ends a discussion. Th. , the judgment ex cathedra is as 
a general rule entirely out of place — as it is in good talk. If 
a man says to his friend, ‘ You know nothing about it, so it's 
no good asking you,' it's ten to one the friend will stop the 
discussion and acquire a feeling of resentment. If a teacher 
says to a class, * The Jungle Book is far better than Tarzan 
of the Apes,* the child who is at the stage of reading and 
re-reading Tarzan says to himself, ' That's what he thinks,' 
and drops out of the discussion. Nor is it much good saying, 
‘ Why Oo you like Tarzan better th the Jungle Book ? ' 
for the boy who does so is probably at tne stage of enjoying 
easily conveyed excitement, and is not inclined to be critical. 
All that can be done in such a case — and there are thousands 
of them — is to be a teacher first, a lover of good books second ; 
in other words, to be so obviously interested in the child's 
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•point of view that he will talk freely. By learning what really 
moves him in Tarzan the teacher will get help for his future 
worjk on the Jungle Book, Thus ther teacher must free hijn- 
self from the acifepted adult Ittandards, and be willing to learn 
what immature people like. We do not complain because a 
boy prefers condensed milk and Strawberry jam to mushrooms 
on toast, and yet we assume he must prefer a Shakespeare 
play to The Ghost Train. The art of teaching lies in helping 
him to transfer his affection to Shakespeare, and the modem 
theatre-goer shows how little teachers have practised the 
art. Those teachers who have been most successful seem to 
have had a knowledge of Shakespeare's technique and great 
sympathy for children ; they have realized the desire of boys 
and girls to act, to act in their own way and to manage their 
own affairs. If a class wants to give a dramatic performance 
and to have a boy stage-manager, they soon find how much 
more help Shakespeare gives than many a modem play- 
wright. But such work is not suitable for children under 
fourteen ; up to then they should get practice adapting 
stories they enjoy or acting such plays as those given at the 
Children's Theatre in Endell Street. The average boy and 
girl do not act Shakespeare ‘ for fun ' before the age of 
fourteen, and Shakespeare should be acted ' for fun '. 

The more active a class is allowed to be in their choice 
of books, rate of reading, and expression of opinion, the more 
rapidly will they grow away from childish gods and find the 
great and permanent possessions. Hence the second sug- 
gestion for better English teaching is a very large school 
library and much tfreedom of choice. 

If sufficient time is left for quiet reading and for dramatic 
work there will be fewer of those ‘ set book ' lessons in which 
most readers of this book ' did * a series of texts beginning 
with the Lady of the Lake and passing by way of U Allegro and 
II Penseroso to a Shakespeare play. In another H 5 q)e of 
syllabus. History of Literature was the main object of the 
course, and at the best the students read a prose and verse 
anthology. 

Time should be allowed for the study of a set book, and 
even, during the last year of school, for a survey of English 
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Literature, but it is wiser to use it for a careful consideration* 
of texts more in accordance with the age and experience of the 
children. The study of*a text in class takes the place of.the 
book that is read aloud to the #hild at honft. Now such a 
book can always be more difficult than that the*child would 
read for himself, and in school the set literature lesson should 
be the growing poin^ in literary appreciation. Here the child 
learns to read more carefully, to weigh the meaning and 
sound of words, to appreciate balance and rh 5 ^hm. The 
exercises that he works are on such points, and his prose §nd 
verse-making arise from his study of literature. Often the 
text should set him reading further afield, either other works 
of the same author or other books of the same type. Thus, 
Robinson Crusoe may lead a boy to Captain Singleton, to 
Treasure Island, or to books of travel ; the Lady of the Lake 
to a steady reading of all Scott's verse, and then perhaps his 
novels, or to Border Ballads. The great function of the 
lesson, then, seems to be the opening of doors that the ordinary 
pupil would not easily open for himself, and giving him help 
in acquiring sensitiveness to beautiful sounds and nice use 
of language. 

Now to do this work the lesson must not deal with texts 
far beyond the child's range of reading, and hence the 
suggestion to the teacher, who wishes his boys to leave 
school already interested in English classics, is that he is not 
too ambitious in his choice of texts. An un-literary girl of 
fourteen became much interested in Wives and Daughters 
that was read aloud to her, and afterwards read North and 
South for herself. This was the first long ' grown-up ’ tale, 
as she called it, she had read willingly, and she now is reading 
The Mill on the Floss. In her somewhat formal school she is 
taking a selection of The Coverley Papers and Gray's Elegy. 
So far no encouragement at home has induced her to proceed 
to further researches along either of these lines. 

The snare of the specialist, and one sees it again and again, 
is that he thinks the boy brings a specialist's interest to the 
task. He does not ; and the chances are that he will not 
develop the average educated man's interest in literature 
or biography, history ot travel unless he is introduced to them. 
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•either at home or at school, in such a way that he finds 
reading them a pleasant use of his spare time. 

Xhis, and this only, is the ultimateitest of good teaching of 
the humanities*? that the ptpils who leave school and formal 
education behind them at sixteen or eighteen take into adult 
life a liking for at least one branch of learning. 

Though it has be^in asserted that it is more important for the 
average man to learn to speak well and* to enjoy discussion 
than to write well, nevertheless it is of course important that 
he ^should be able to express himself in writing clearly and 
briefly. Though such training must be undertaken by all, to 
the English teacher falls a further responsibility, for (a) it is 
he who must train every boy in the grammatical groundwork 
of good English style and help him to correct his individual 
faults, and (b) it is he who must develop in those lucky few 
who are sensitive to words a more lively sense of their value 
and hence a greater skill in using them. 

Both these essentials grow out of literature teaching, but 
nevertheless they need time, and most English teachers set 
apaA a time for the teaching of composition and grammar. 
But if he is not acutely sensitive to all ways of correlating 
formal study of grammatical expression with the boy's study 
of English verse and prose and with his attempts at writing 
plays, verse, and stories, he will lose the best method for 
making his formal work of real practical use. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to urge the enormous value of verse-writing as a 
means to a nice appreciation of rhythm and a careful use of 
words. Most modem teachers have found children take such 
delight in it that there is even a tendency to neglect work at 
English prose. But again it might be suggested that the 
child's reading of poetry in class will be far in advance of that 
he does out of class and so of that which he tries to imitate. 
He will only imitate what he really enjoys. And perhaps 
more important still, a child must begin to write vef*se as he 
wishes to write it, and he must acquire a more sensitive ear, 
a more critical standard by being helped to write better verse 
of the kind he prefers. It is no more wise to insist on all 
children writing ballads than it is to insist on all children 
writing fairy tales. Here the freedom that is found in the 
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school that truly believes in individual work is the breath, 
of progress. 

& much more attent/on is paid to speech-training in the 
schools of to-day that it is prol 50 .ble that th^ friendly art of 
reading aloud will be revived. It is a pity when it finds no 
place in the school for older children, because, above all, a class 
enjoys this way of sharing a book. It ii^akes a break from 
more strenuous work and brings the unscholastic attitude 
towards literature to the fore. 

If a child has been taught reading carefully in the lower 
school and encouraged to read widely for himself, he should 
be able to take his share in the work. The best readers should 
take turns with the teacher in reading to the class ; those 
who are less good should read to the teacher. There is no 
more effective method of testing a boy's understanding of 
verse or prose than by hearing him read it. Phrasing, mean- 
ing of words, the general atmosphere, all must be appreciated, 
and it should be assumed that careful preparation for the 
literature lesson entails at least one reading aloud of the 
passage. This should be as necessary in the preparatibn of 
prose as of verse, and if writers more often read their prose 
aloud, especially to a critical audience, many a page would 
be corrected. It goes without saying that no teacher of 
literature is fully qualified who does not read sufficiently 
well to bring out the beauty and charm of the text he is 
presenting to his class. 

Finally, why is story-telling as an art so neglected in the 
teaching of literature ? Constantly a class is expected to write 
a chapter of a story, or a short story, buti here is an obvious 
case where skill in speech is more desirable than in writing. 

But the art does not consist in * telling in their own words ' 
a story that has just been read to them in a perfect form, as 
unforgivable an exercise as it would be to let them try to 
play, fcft* the class, a Beethoven sorata after a pianist had 
played it for them. Competitions for the best ending of an 
exciting story, for the best amplification of potted plots, will 
give the class milch amusing practice in making a narrative 
interesting, dramatic, and living. Until a teacher has had a 
class that has really become interested in story-telling he does 
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not realize how delightful an art it is and how S5mipathetic 
to the children's interests. There is probably no better way 
of Reaching appreciation for gqod narrative style and the 
short story. 

So much is written by business men and journalists about 
teachers' incapacity to teach the painful art of spelling, that 
a sympathizer with teachers hesitates to add a criticism. 

But, as in certain difficulties in Arithmetic, it is by patifent 
and constant work at spelling from the day a child begins 
foijnal work to the day when he feels spelling has no terrors 
for him that the art is acquired. As the child needs the 
word he must acquire the sound of it and the shape of it, 
and the ability to reproduce that shape nearly always in a 
different script. If the business man would consider what 
this simple statement implies, he would not be as critical of 
teachers. However, the average child can spell most words, 
and just as reading aloud shows a teacher where he needs help 
in interpreting a text, so writing shows where he needs help 
in spelling a word. At this point the child must work, and 
his attitude should be that it is forgivable to spell a word 
wrong once, but then he should at once master it and not 
let it master him. Thus, between the ages of eight and 
fifteen, he should conquer the difficulties to be found in 
spelling of ordinary words that he uses constantly. For the 
rest, he must learn to use a dictionary and to verify the spelling 
of any word of which he is doubtful before he sends in his letter 
of application or his typed copy of the master's dictated letter. 

When a teacher finds his whole class reads carelessly and 
spells badly, he sh«uld take it as a sign that too much ground 
is being covered and consequently too little time spent in 
ensuring that step by step and little by little, as interest in 
language and literature grows deeper and fuller, the work 
is made more accurate and precise. 

In the preceding section literature was classified ^Ps an art 
of common interest to boys and girls, and there is great need 
for teachers of normal ‘ non-literary * pupils to consider the 
teaching of literature as the teaching of in art to be prac- 
tised and enjoyed as painting or music. To adapt or make a 
play to act, to write a story for a magazine, captions for the 
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miming of a troupe of players, a poem for the school concert,* 
makes writing a pleasant art to be practised rather than that 
curious subject called ijomppsition. And, as has been jaid 
before, both prose and poetry arv^ad more critically and with 
greater appreciation by the. amateur writer, be he old or 
young. One of the reforms that is long overdue is this 
training in the practice of writing similar tp that given by the 
arf master in the practice of drawing. Could it be effected, 
English people would become a nation of writers as well as 
water-colour painters. 

The other innovation that all teachers who are keen amateur 
actors should forward is the foundation of ‘ A Children’s 
Drama League A branch should be found in every borough 
and village and the children should regularly produce plays 
and see those of other members. Two types of plays could 
be given — those produced by an adult and those entirely the 
work of children. 

It would be wise for theatre managers and others financially 
interested in drama to subsidize such a League heavily, for 
these amateur pla 5 nvrights and actors would eventually gr&atly 
increase the number of intelligent and devoted theatre-goers. 

2. Geography. 

It is not with the formal teaching of Geography as a 
subject that criticism shouid be given by a critic who is not 
a teacher thereof. But perhaps it wiU, at any rate, help the 
young specialist in his teaching if he considers this subject 
not so much as a science but as an intellectual interest likely 
to be continued when the boy leaves school. 

In this section an attempt has been made to deal with such 
subjects as English, Arts and Crafts, from this point of view, 
and it would be a serious argument against continuing 
Geography and History for the type of pupil we have been 
consideiteg if one had to acknowled^ e that the study must 
end with school life. 

It is a vexed question as to how much of the science of 
Geography is nec^sary for the citizen of the world in order 
that he may understand something of the physical conditions 
of the world he lives in and be able to view with some under- 
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standing and appreciation the lives of the different nations. 
But modem teachers seem to be more in accord than they were 
abput this matter, and certainly th® teaching seems 'to grow 
steadily better<f*and more ecticative. There is, however, still 
much to berdone, at any rate with the average boy and girl, 
before he asks for a book dealing with a particular aspect of 
Geography from the librarian as willingly as he asks for a 
detective tale. 

A greater freedom in syllabus, a greater willingness to be 
glided by the desire of the class, and much more individual 
work might encourage wider geographical reading, and thus 
make pupils more inclined to read books of travel and care- 
fully written adventure when they leave school. Thus if 
each couple of boys in a class prepare a lecture on a given 
natural region and want to find interesting facts that are 
outside the beaten track of their hearers* knowledge, they will 
read for themselves books of travel and such novels as will 
give local colour. Any lad of fifteen could read Tomlinson’s 
Tidemarks or Galleons Reach with great interest, and from 
botfi of them he would be bound to get much geographical 
material. The geography of Kim would make an admirable 
subject for such a lecture and give the boy who liked diagrams 
and maps much scope. And what a delightful time a class 
could have if the lad who was an enthusiastic walker and lover 
of birds were to give a lecture on the South Downs or some 
piece of country known personally to him. Here would be 
an introduction to Hudson, Jefferies, Belloc, Gilbert White, 
and a host of other English writers who are, as it were, liaison 
officers between Natural Science and Geography. Thus the 
aim of this type of work would appear to be to use the enthu- 
siasms of the various members of the class, for even more 
people, probably, have gained an interest in a subject from 
a keen friend than from a good teacher. 

The teacher's work should be to suggest books anti so give 
the advance guard further help on their way. Such work 
should not be directly examined. The wider knowledge or 
more personal study of a region would eventually justify 
itself. But the teacher also should be alert to show the 
bearing of Geography on any other problem at which his class 
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is working. Thus often an episode in the history of geo- ’ 
graphicfd discovery can throw a new light on the history the 
students are studying. •And, as was suggested above, the 
connection between English Litefature and kftowledge of the 
world we live in is intimate at many points. Erflglish people 
are bom travellers and explorers, and at the same time 
devoted admirers of^their own country. There are probably 
more literary regional studies, often, it is true, in the form of 
fiction, in English than in any continental language. 

Thus a great many people first knew the look of the br 9 ad 
Midlands from reading The Mill on the Floss, of the Fen 
country from Hereward the Wake, of Hampshire from Gilbert 
White. Once such an interest in geographical description 
is acquired it grows, and lasts the intelligent man a lifetime. 
Such an interest can be acquired perhaps most easily from the 
Geography teacher with real appreciation for good English 
prose and poetry. 

Again, if the formal teaching of relief, climate, industries, 
could more and more be associated with certain definite 
regions, the class would slowly build up associations about 
various typical people and the regions they live in. Many, 
for example, know the desert peoples of Arabia because of 
Doughty's Arabia Deserta and Gertrude Bell's Letters. Such 
an interest acts as a magnet for new material, and another book 
on the same district — With Lawrence in Arabia, for example — 
will be eagerly borrowed or bought. Most people have 
acquired this sort of interest through long years of more or 
less desultory reading. But it is possible that if formal 
Geography teaching could furnish the pif^ils' minds with a 
body of interesting knowledge about various peoples the 
interest in books of this type would be more widely spread 
and more active. 

No aid to such learning should be neglected. The modern 
teacher has not failed to recognize the enormous value to be 
derived from newspapers on current events. Etna in 
eruption, the Thames in flood, a famine in China, all help to 
explain the real subject-matter of Geography and to demon- 
strate the fact that a knowledge of that subject is a knowledge 
of one aspect of life. 
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It is almost unnecessary to mention the value of the cinema, 
for even the youngest geographer realizes the valuf. of an 
accurate and living picture of a^ district and the activities^ of 
its peoples. Blfit even now*great paintings or reproductions 
thereof coulSl be more used to build up these associated ideas. 
Valuable as the photographs are that all good teachers collect, 
there is a certain love for a landscape, certain feeling .for 
its characteristics, that comes from lingering over a good 
picture. C. J. Holmes' Dentdale is a case in point. 

To teachers who believe that Geography should give under- 
standing of other peoples and sympathy with them, the work 
of the United Nations should surely make part of the course 
for the pupils in their last year. The economic dependence 
of one people on another, the needs of waterways and ports, 
the natural travel routes, the problem of racial misunder- 
standings, all make part of the content of Geography, and all 
point to the need of national co-operation. 

3 . History. 

t 

Mutatis mutandis, what has been written about that side 
of Geography teaching which is to aim at making the reader 
of travels is equally true about history teaching. And here 
again it is probable that the more historical causes and events 
can be associated with definite people the more likely are 
young historical students to get that kind of general know- 
ledge of the life of a period that will make them willing to 
read further about it. 

Just as in the teaching of Literature it is a common plan 
to give a class a godd grounding in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century work, and go on to the nineteenth century, almost 
entirely omitting the eighteenth, so in History teaching certain 
periods appeal far more easily to the beginner, and anyone 
who leaves school at sixteen is a beginner. Once the love of 
literature or history is implanted, with reasonable opportunity 
the amateur fills up gaps for himself. Eighteenth-century 
literature is one of the many rewards of maturity, and for 
many historical problems the same remark holds good. 

Perhaps in no subject is it so important that there should 
be one person who is responsible for surveying each child's 
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course. In many schools re-classification is so often made on 
a basis j)f Mathematics and English that it is quite common to 
me^t girls who have ‘ <^ne • one period of History till they 
have wearied of it and have nc^idea of another period, say 
the Normans, that was quite suitable for school study. 

More individual work in History would prevent such a 
mistake, and in a school where every pupil has his own time 
chart which he uses throughout the school such a glaring 
absurdity would be avoided, an absurdity that is bad enough 
for those people who are continuing education after sixteen 
but is far worse for those who must then leave school. 

How men lived, the difficulties in which they found them- 
selves, their attempts to extricate themselves, the mistakes 
they made, either because they judged and acted hastily or 
in their ignorance failed to understand their fellow-men and 
appreciate their motives ; all such problems are bound to 
come up quite naturally during History lessons and should be 
of very great direct value in the making of the citizen of to- 
day. 

But though it may be that the proper study of mankind 
is man it is certainly not the proper study for children, and 
probably every sensitive onlooker has at times been horrified 
at the glib way in which a child of thirteen is allowed to say 
so-and-so was a good mar» some one else unwise, another the 
worst English king. To understand human beings is difficult 
enough, but to encourage children to judge on the small 
amount of textbook knowledge available to them seems 
deplorable. 

A very different training, now part of eJvery good history 
scheme, is that by which a class is encouraged to try to find 
out what actually happened by using source books. The 
pupils must of course be reminded that the source book is not 
necessarily the casket of truth, and during his last couple of 
years it would be invaluable for him u try to get an accurate 
account of some event from contemporary modem newspapers. 
But with the understanding of the fallibility of the written 
word, he does learn to use books for himself and to begin the 
difficult but very interesting task of weighing evidence. 

It is this sort of work that makes History teaching in- 
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teresting and valuable. Perhaps, too, better from source 
books than from the best textbook, does a student learn to 
add contemporary histories, biographies, -and memoirs to ^is 
reading, and if ne is to be & good ‘ general ' reader here is a 
section full 'of delight waiting for him. 

Probably after books of travel, biographies have a more 
direct appeal to the general reader than any other fonn of 
non-fiction. A careful and interesting selection of biographies, 
used perhaps in the preparation of his History lecture or for 
the writing of his book, would leave the boy of sixteen with 
the experience that such books can be interesting and are 
not only for highbrows or teachers. 

If in Geography the teacher finds a place for his lessons on 
the work of the United Nations, it is in History that the 
most direct teaching can be given on the duties of an English 
citizen. In some schools such teaching is given as ‘ Civics ', 
but it seems a natural and practical application of much of 
the teaching of nineteenth- and twentieth-century history. 

Wherever it comes a boy should receive it before he leaves 
school, even if he leaves at fifteen. The earlier the school- 
leaving age the more practical the teaching must be — class- 
room debates and discussions, the mock parliament, with the 
preliminary paraphernalia of speeches and elections, the visit 
to a meeting of the borough council and an investigation into 
the work of all local officials, some arithmetical work on the 
cost of government and education. All such work can be 
done by the boys and girls leaving the Modern Secondary 
School at fifteen, but with those who stay at school until 
they are sixteen that last year would be invaluable for such 
work, for in that year pupils are anxious and willing to take 
the responsibilities that label them grown-up, A revision 
of English history with the aim of showing how and why the 
twentieth-century citizen had acquired his share in the govern- 
ment of his country would surely make an excellent course. 

4 . Mathematics, 

A plea was made in discussing the work in Arithmetic for 
children in the junior school that it should be kept as closely 
in touch with the children's practical work as possible and 
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that the practice lesson should play a large part, always* 
provided that the children were in such lessons acquiring a 
‘ number habit ' of. whirh tl^ey could see the necessity. 

In one's early youth there waj? no more deJiightful game to 
play than ‘ If I were King If the writer coidd now play 
‘ If I were a mathematics teacher * the very first thing she 
would do would be to make Mathematicsjoptional instead of 
compulsory, and to let it be known that anyone who wanted 
help in Mathematics could get it at stated times in a given 
room. 

(1) Probably the first result would be that most pupils 
who were not set on qualifying in a given examination in 
which Mathematics were compulsory would drop out of the 
classes. Better work could then be done, for greater attention 
could be given to those who though really slow, or confused, 
wanted to do the work. 

(2) The people who were really keen on Mathematics would 
find more help available at those points at which they needed 
it and would raise the standard of the work done. 

(3) Those who left the classes would turn their attention 
to subjects in which they were interested ; in some cases, as 
in Literature and History, they would need no more Mathe- 
matics than many an adimirable historian or critic possesses ; 
in other branches of work, say physics or applied art, or 
in the art of housekeeping, chey might find they needed more 
knowledge or practice, and would then turn to that branch 
of Mathematics with a will. 

(4) The Mathematics would then become more real, for 
they would be acquired in dose connection with the needs of 
the school. There would probably, though this is prophecy, 
be further work done in solid geometry, mensuration, and 
applied mathematics, and less theoretical work. 

(5) And, above all, the two psychological causes of bad 
results would be removed. For fir'^Ty fear would almost 
vanish as a deterrent, except in the case of the few unhappy 
people who had to qualify in Mathematics and who knew 
they could not do them. And secondly a new attitude would 
come into the school about Mathematics. If every one not 
only does them but is dassified on results, there is an effort 

13 
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made to get all up to a given standard at a given time. Now 
if people do not work at their own rate in Mathematics the 
quif.k tend to get careless and t^e slow to get muddled. It 
is muddled thinking that is fc.tal and once a boy has had e^en 
one experience of not knowing where his difficulty lies, it 
may take months of careful teitching to put him on the right 
road again. 

( 6 ) Finally, as a matter of fact. Mathematics as an ordinkry 
subject is no more important than any other. Learnt at one’s 
own rate, and with help from a teacher who is not frightening, 
it is to most people delightful. They can realize they are 
getting on, and there is a series of graduated problems to be 
solved. It is because it has been made a most favoured 
subject in so many schools that it has suffered. Once the 
attitude has been adopted that it is a good game that any 
average person, who will be careful, can play, it will earn its 
fair share of popularity with boys and girls, and may even 
take a part in the occupations of leisure hours. 

5 . Modern Languages. 

It is a pity that so many pupils from the secondary schools, 
who have often been working at French for five years, leave 
not only unable to speak it or write a simple letter correctly, 
but with no desire to improve. Modem methods, with the 
increased insistence on speech and the use of phonetics, have 
undoubtedly resulted in a better accent and more familiarity 
with the sound of the language, but if the pupil drops all work 
at it when he leaves school, we are not much further on than 
in the days when ei^ery one steadily worked through accidence, 
including enormous memorizing of exceptions to rules, and 
then did the same with syntax. 

This then is the problem many of us would like the specialist 
to solve : that a boy who leaves school at sixteen should speak 
and understand one foreign language sufficiently wek to take 
his part in a simple conversation and should be sufficiently 
interested in the literature of the language to be willing to 
read an averagely easy book. In schools that are really keen 
on their pupils reaching this standard, a great effort is made 
to arrange that they hear French spoken frequently, that they 
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have short daily practice in small classes in speaking it, and* 
that sljort interesting stories are read. French clubs, French 
hqjidays, the wireless l(?Sson«, are all aids. But perhaps/ the 
greatest aid of all is the attitud# of the scho?fl. A child in a 
well-educated ‘ European ' family finds that It is tacitly 
assumed that every one speaks either French or German, and 
he^s encouraged to# grow up ’ in this respect. There should 
be the same assumption in a secondary school, and it should 
be as much the thing to be able to speak courteously to a 
Frenchman in his own tongue as to be able to read excelle«itly 
in one’s own, or to play excellently the national games. 

Such an attitude can do as much to make growing boys and 
girls interested and appreciative of another nation’s point of 
view as can the best and most humane Geography or History 
teaching. 
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PART I 

1 . Consider your own experience as a child (or that of a child well 
known to you) in order to discover what helped or checked a liking 
for one or more of the following arts : music, painting, poetry. Suggest 
what use could be made of this experience in your teaching. 

2. Suggest activities that children would gladly undertake and that 
would lead to the study of (a) Geography, (6) History. 

3. Give examples from your own experience of all or any of the 
following : A child who improved in some kind of skill (writing, for 
example) ; a careless worker in mathematics who became accurate ; a boy 
who taught himself a craft. What aroused the desire for improvement 
and how was it achieved ? To what use, if any, can you put your 
knowledge of these facts ? 

4. Give examples, from your own experience if possible, of divergence 
of standards of technique between children and their elders. How 
were these differences of opinion overcome ? 

5. Give examples of activities that have aroused in children known 
to you a desire for further skill in some ‘ tool * subject (e.g. reading or 
writing). Try to suggest a lesson or a series of lessons that would 
arouse a similar desire. 

6. Give examples from your own school days (a) of lessons in which 
the application ran parallel with the teacher’s exposition, (6) those in 
which the teacher’s^ work consisted mainly in answering questions 
asked by the children, (r) those in which the teacher’s ignorance of the 
' previous knowledge ’ of the class led to some serious difficulty. 

7. Write notes for a practice lesson on some subject which you are 

taking in college in order to ensure (a) sufficient work for each student, 
(b) graduation in difficulty of work, (c) possibility of help for each 
student and correction of faults. ^ 

8. Criticize the following notes of lessons and examine how far they 
conform to the scheme suggested in Chapter II.: 

Lesson : Composition. 

Age of children: 12-15* 

Number in form : 40. 

Time : 45 minutes. 

130 
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Aim. These children write ‘sticky’ compositions using a very* 
limited vocabulary. They are slow to adapt themselves to a new form 
of lesson, and they dislike using their imaginations (so I am told). 
Tliis lesson is intended to snow Aem the quantity <jf words which*they 
know but seldom think of using, ancAo help them to* select from among 
the number of similar words at their disposal the one^ost suited to 
their purpose. 

Manner. I shall take the lesson as briskly apd informally as I can. 
I want the children toPlook on searching for the right word as fun and 
not as something they are obliged to do owing to a passing whim on 
my part. 

I. What is the opposite of : 

Wisdom, Curiosity, Fidelity, Bravery, Radiance, Hospitality, 
Boastfulness, Charity, Value ? 

II. Write down a list of words which mean something like ‘ Joy *. 

III. Write down as many adjectives as possible (not colours) which 
could be applied to a sunset. 

IV. Complete the following similes : 

Her hair was black as ? 

Her eyes shone like ? 

He seemed to walk as swiftly as ? 

The girls danced like ? 

He was as happy as ? 

The policeman stood as steady as ? 

The wind howled like ? 

The moon looked like ? 

The beat of the horse's hooves was as regular as ? 

She was as pale as ? 

The beads were clear as ? 

In each case I shall take Iieir similes, write them on the board, 
discuss with them and determine which is the best. 

Subject : English Reading. 

Age of children : 13-15 years. 

Number in form : 40. 

Time : 45 minutes. 

Introduction. As I have no idea what standard of reading these 
children have, I shall spend the hrst few minutes in asking them to tell 
me about the last story they read. (It was called The Mosaxc Vision 
of Creation, by Miller.) This should let me know if they read well for 
meaning and what their power of langUu,ge is. 

Reading. I have chosen an extract from Dickens this week, ‘ The 
Pickwick Club on the ice *, partly as a direct contrast in style to the 
last work and becadse the weather rather lends itself to an extract of 
this type. 

Introducing the Extract. I shall say a few words about Dickens, ask 
If they know of any books which he wrote, tell them that this piece is 
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taken from the Pickwick Papers, and give in one sentence the explanation 
given at the head of the chapter. I will then ask them to read the first 
four fages silently (to the end of paragraph 14), and I will explain that 
they 'are doing it ^ a preparation fol* oral reading so that they will 
know what the piece is about £^ad what expression to put into it. 
2nd Reading. 'Paragraph by paragraph round the class. As there 
are a good many characters mentioned I will ask them to close their 
books afterwards and gjive the names of as many as they can remember. 
1 will tell them before they begin that 1 shall Expect this, and it 'will 
ensure all working. They can write them down in an odd space and 
we will see who has the best memory. 

Subject : Arithmetic. 

Age : 13-15 years. 

Number in form : 20, 

Time : 40 minutes. 

Aim of Lesson. A general revision of all rules, taken in the form of 
test papers from Ballard’s Fundamental Arithmetic, Book VII. Par- 
ticular notice being taken of style, the way in which sums are written 
down, that clear statements are given, and symbols used in the correct 
place, and not omitted where the meaning is ambiguous without them. 

Introduction. I will first remind them about keeping their records 
by filling in the sums they do to-day. Then I will put the numbers of 
fresh sums for them to do, on the board, and ask them to copy the list 
down either on an odd piece of paper, or in a space in their books. 

Lesson. There are one or two sums which they have not been 
working in quite the best way. These I will show on the board, letting 
them work the sums with me. For the rest of the time they will get 
on with their own work, and I will go round correcting, and helping 
individuals. 

Previous Knowledge. The children have learnt all the rules which 
they need for the Cambridge exam, some are taking in the summer. 
The last of these being logarithms and the formulae for Simple 
Interest. 

9. Think over some lesson given to you or by you and try to analyse 
the causes of success or failure. 

10. Give examples from your own experience in which failure to 
observe any of the conditions for successful teaching (as they are stated 
on pp. 26-32) led to dire results. Are there any other counsels that you 
would give to a beginner ? 

11. How would you try to use (a) a child’s first-hand knowledge of 
a district which you were describing, (h) his knowledge of a story which 
you are telling to a class ? 

Suggest other cases in which a child's knowledge should be of use to 
his class. 

12. Choose six stories that you would like to tell to a class of children 
(state age of class). Analyse at least one to show (a) how you would 
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obtain the right atmosphere, (b) how you would lead up to the climax; 
{c) what adventitious aids you would use, e.g. pictures. 

13. *5611 a story you know well and like to a few students and take 
tbeir criticisms to heart. 

14. What is to be said for and agsinst : {a) reading stories to a class. 
{b) memorizing stories before telling them, [c) telling •stories in your 
Own words, (d) letting a child re-tell a story to a class ? 

15. What pictures, if any, would you use when telling or reading 
the following stories : ^a) to a class of country cliildren, (6) to a class of 
town children ? 

The death of Balder. 

The story of Ruth. 

David Copperfield’s journey to Dover, 

The Robin Hood stories. 

Age of children : 10 years. 

16. Describe to a friend a place well known to you ; show him a 
photograph of the same place and note in what respects your de- 
scription was more or less effective than the photograph. 

Now listen critically to a description of a place well known to you 
and note where it succeeds or fails in recalling the place. Consider the 
reasons for this success or failure. 

17. Take any written description known to you. Visualize it and 
then turn to a picture of the same region and consider what help it 
gives you above that of the written word. 

18. Try to compare what you gain from a verbal description, a 
picture, a map, a diagram. 

1 9. Begin as soon as possible to make a collection of stories in which 
the action is such that children in junior or middle school would be 
compelled to visualize either their historical or geographical setting. 

20. Re-consider some such jok as Conrad’s Yout^, H. M. Tomlinson’s 
Tidemarks or Kipling’s Kim in order to find out how far it helped you 
to visualize the scenery and understand the life in a strange land. 

21. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the following 
‘ illustrations * : (a) a collection of materials showing good pattern or 
good combinations of colour, (b) a diagram to show faulting, (c) a plan 
of a theatre or castle. 

22. Suggest illustrations, comparisons and analogies that would help a 
class (aged about twelve) to understand the following : (a) the attitude 
of Roundheads to the Cavaliers. (6) wireless telegraphy, (c) the meaning 
of simple interest, (d) a glacier. 

23. Re-consider Matthew Arnold’s simile? in'Sohraband Rustum’ in 
order to find out why they are effective. 

24. Turn to the notes of lessons on pp. 180-182 and frame a set of 
teacher’s questions^ that would revise one of the lessons in an interest- 
ing way for the class. 
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25. How would^^ou have dealt wilh the difficulty cited on p. 4^? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

26. Give examples from your own experience of difficulties arising 
in the class-room because of a misunderstanding between teacher and 
pupil or pupils. Ho^ were they solved ? 

27. Criticize and illustrate the conditions suggested on pp. 49-52 *for 
obtaining right feeling in a class-room. Can you give further suggestions 
on this point ? 

28. How would you deal with the following children ? In framing 
your answer use all the knowledge you have acquired from your own 
experience as a child, from your school days, and from your knowledge 
of children out of school : 

(1) The child who is spoilt at home. 

(2) A child who has been spoilt by a teacher. 

(3) The over-excitable child. 

(4) The restless child. 

29. Describe briefly the most pleasing class-room in which you have 
worked. What were the arrangements for storing class apparatus and 
the children’s possessions ? If they were not adequate suggest how 
the defect could be remedied. 

30. iDescribe the most depressing class-room known to you and 
suggest ways in which a class teacher could have improved it. 

31. What is to be said for and against (a) a school uniform, (b) a 
school hat? 

32. Under what conditions have you found the following aids to 
interpretation and understanding : 

(a) An enlarged drawing of some natural object. 

(b) A diagram showing the working of a coal-pit. 

(c) A photograph of country unknown to you. 

(d) A model of a building. 

33. Suggest ways other than that given on p. 65 by which children 
could be trained to rdspect public property. 

34. Answer for yourself the questicns put on p. 68 and justify your 
decisions by reference to your own experience. 

35. Do you consider it a real economy to increase the number in a 
class (a) from 20 to 30, (b) from 40 to 50 ? Indicate to what extent 
the age of the scholars would aflect your decision and make clear what 
part your own experience plays in your conclusions. 

36. Compare and contrast the advantages and disadvantages of 
supervised individual work and class, teaching. 

37. What is your answer to the question on p. 7c, ‘ Was this or was 
this not good class teaching ? ' Give reasons for your answer and 
indicate on what experience you base it. 

38. Give examples of class lessons that you found distinctly helpful 
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and stimulating. Try to show why they were successful and contrast 
them with other lessons that were, for you, waste of time. 

39- Suggest projects similar to those cited on p. 86 that might be 
adapted for work in the juiftor sahool Show in each case what part 
you think the teacher should take it the scheme. 

PART III 

4(^. In what respects^ did you find the work* of the senior school 
followed easily from that you did in the junior department ? What 
difficulties did you have to overcome ? Suggest ways in which the 
change of school could have been made easier for you. 

4 1 . Give an account of any of the following of which you have %ad 
personal experience ; discuss possible reforms that you would hke to 
make : 

(а) A school medical examination. 

(б) Inter-school sports. 

{c) A prefect system. 

(d) A house system. 

{e) A school concert. 

(/) A staff play. 

42. Consider your own school life, or that of children well known to 
you in connection with the following points : 

(а) The teaching of Arithmetic in the junior school. 

(б) The amount of home-work required from children sitting for 
scholarships. 

(c) The difference between the type of book read out of school 
and those during school hours. 

43. What are your views on the teaching of the child with special 
aptitude ? What factors wou- ’ you consider before deciding whether 
he should omit some large section of school work ? 

44. Revise pp. 83-87 on project and problem methods with a view to 
deciding their value as means of unifying the curriculum. 

45. What is to be said for and against setting aside definite hours on 
the time-table for (a) English, (6) Arithmetic, (c) Njedlework, (d) Music ? 

46. Draw up a syllabus of six lessons on some subject which you 
know well and would like to teach*to children (state age). State time 
of lessons, knowledge of the class and those parts of the course which 
would be covered by the children in the periods set aside for individual 
work : 

Re-consider your criticisms of the notes of lessons on pp. 180-182 and 
in light of them write full notes for one o\ , our lessons. 

47. Try to make a time-table for a week (a) for a class in a junior 
school, (b) for a matriculation class that shall fulfil the conditions stated 
on pp. 129-134. 

48. An experienced examiner made the following answer to the 

question, ‘ Is he a good student ? * * No, he’s a good examination 

candidate, he learns facts accurately and reproduces them clearly.* 
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Annotate this criticism to snow {a) your views oi tne examination, 
(6) your views of the candidate. 

49. * In a good school there should not be an antithesis bq^ween in- 
teresting work and hard work.* Discuss Ws ^tement and illustrate 
your answer frofii your own experience. 

50. Do yot consider that the boy described on pp. 144-5 would 
make a satisfactory entrant to a seizor school ? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

51. Give examples {rom your own experience lof scholars in a senior or 
secondary school losing interest in work, or some branches of it, during 
the last two years of school life. Suggest the reasons in the case best 
known to you. 

52. State what you know from experience of the reasons for and 
against the following : 

(a) Giving * points ’ in team games. 

(6) Compulsory games. 

(c) Compulsory art work. 

53. Discuss the suitability of the occupations cited in (6) or (c) on 
p. 152. Could you suggest more interesting courses for this type of boy 
or girl ? Justify your answer. 

54. Recall any three members of your form who were not enthu- 
siastic about school work and who were leaving school at sixteen. 
Suggest the sort of work which you think might have roused their 
entlAisiasm and which they would have been hkely to continue after 
school days. 

56. Recall some of the books you read for enjoyment between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen ; suggest ways in which it might be possible 
to lead a reader of similar books to a fuller appreciation of some branch 
of literature. 

57. Draw up a list of plays suitable for production by A Children’s 
Drama League. State in each case if the producer is to be a child or 
an adult. 

58. If you propose to teach Geography draw up a list of six lectures 
that could be given by your pupils (state age), indicating what books 
would be used in tbe preparation. 

59. Make for a school library a list of books that should rouse interest 
in travel, exploration and life in other lands. 

60. Make a list of historical stories or simply written biographies 
that seem to you suitable for a school library. 

61. In how far can the writing and acting of historical plays be used 
as an incentive to interest in reading history for pleasure ^ 

62. Try to explain your success or failure during your school vears 
in one or more of the following subjects : 

(fl) Mathematics. 

(b) A modern language. 

(c) Latin. 

{d) Games. 



AN EXERCJSE IN SELF-CRITICISM 

It has been constantly maintained in this book that learning is an 
active process to be undertaken by the learner and that no teacher 
can teach passive children. Obviously this principle is equally applic- 
able to those learning to teach, and practice is of little value to any 
one who will not cultivate a critical attitude towards his own work. 
It is consoling to attribute our failures to circumstances over which 
we have no control, but it is wise to spend some time considering those 
we can modify, and hence the value of honest self-criticism of our 
teaching. Students often find it difficult to decide what tests to use 
to gauge the success of a lesson, what analyses to employ to find out 
the faults, and the following set of questions has been framed in the 
hope that it will be useful to them in the solution of these problems. 
Clearly all the questions cannot be used for each lesson, but until a 
teacher has become a reasonably impartial critic of his own wprk a 
careful consideration of the following questionnaire should help him 
bo,th to better preparation and giving of lessons. 

I. General tests applicable to all lessons. 

1. Try to find the proportion of the class who have mastered the 
lesson and are ready to do new work and of those who need further 
help (e.g. how many could an. .er a set of questions, work the sum, 
sing the song, etc.). 

2. Try to account for those children who were uninterested and did 
little work. (Such labels as ‘ naughty * always troublesome ', will 
not help you.) 

3. Whatever the type of lesson, did the children have sufl6cient 
practice, e.g. did all work sufficient examples (not only the quick 
children), make the map, draw the parts of the flower, learn the poem, 
etc., etc. ? 

4. In what ways was the lesson an improvement on the last or less 
successful ? 

5. HoV^ can the omissions and mistalce.^ be made good in future 
lessons ? 

II. Tests applicable to special lessons. 

A. The Knowledge Lesson. 

I. Did the children acquire the knowledge I wished to impart ? e.g. 
could they answer questions, apply the knowledge to solving a prob- 
lem, add to it from a textbook ? 
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2. Were they interested in it — e.g. willing to read further, to bring 
information from home, to talk about the lesson spontaneously and 
ask questions ? 

3* Could the children do anything •betteY or more eageny as a re#uit, 
e g. make a better pageant or ^llay, write a more accurate story of 
foreign life, dtc. ? 

B. The Appreciation Lesson. 

1. Did the childrer. actively show pleasure^ e.g. volunteer to learn 
the poem, to copy it and re-read it, to bring similar poems or*pic- 
tures to school, to talk of it out of lesson time ? 

2. In what ways did I help the children to find more in the play, 
poem, music or picture, e.g. did they comment on any special charac- 
teristic — rhythm or colour, etc. ; did they ask how some colour was 
made ; did they try to imitate the verse or make a similar story ? 

3. How did the exercise I gave them help to appreciation, e.g. 
another verse of a poem ; suitable words for music, etc. ? 

C. The Skill Lesson. 

1. Why did I try to impart this skill ? 

2. Did the children see the use of acquiring it ? 

3. Where did my demonstration succeed, where fail (e.g. was it 
clear to the dull children, boring to the quick, was it too lengthy, 
was the illustration large enough for all to see, etc.) ? 

4. - What proportion of children were occupied satisfactorily through- 
out the lesson ? 

5. What arrangements did I make for children who finished before 
and those who had not by the end of the lesson ? Were they adequate ? 

6. Were my arrangements for help and correction satisfactory, e.g. 
how many children wasted time because they needed help, how many 
children have again made mistakes in the corrected work ? 

7. How many children can use this skill for some purpose of theii 
own ? 
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formal, 168 
syllabuses, 164 

t^iaching of, 1 19, 132, 163-171 
texts, study of, 167 
Evening schools, work in, 113 
Examinations, 134-8 
common entrance, 137 
scholarship, 47, 138 

Fault finding, 31 
Froebel, 17 

Games : 

Board’s syllabus of, 158 
team. 159 

Geography teaching, iii, 163, 
171-4 

Girls, arts for, 152, 154-163 
Group work, 76-8 

‘ Happy town *, 86 
Head teacher : 

attitude to staff, 98 
duties of, 97-8 
Health : 

importance of, 105 
records, 90 
School Child Act, 9I 
Heuristic methods, 85 
History teaching, in, 129 (note), 
164, 174-6 
Homecraft, 161-3 
House system, loi 
Humanities, the, 168 

Illustrations : 
types of, 39 
uses of, 39-41 
Imagery, 34-5 
Individual work : 
conditions of, 79-83 


Individual work : 

Dalton plan, 82 
directec’, 78 
ex^ple's of, 79-83 
Howard plan, 82 
infant schools, in, 107 
self-directed, 84-8 
(See also Projects) 

Infant schools : 
curriculum, 106 
difficulties, 142 
f elation to junior, 94 
Inspector’s, functions of, 97 
Intelligence tests, 52 (note) 
Interest, 26 
doctrine of, 144 
how obtained, 6 
secondary, 6 

Junior schools (The Primary) : 
curriculum, 118-25 
work in, 140-5 

Kindergarten, work of, 106 (see 
also 'Junior and Nursery 
Schools) 

Learning, attitude towards, 77 
Lessons : * 

aim, 18 

apparatus for, 22, 27 

* application ' of, 21 
appreciation, 11-14 
development of, 20 

* introduction of ’, 19 
knowledge, 3-8 
notes of, 17-24 
practice, 14-17 
preparation of, 18-24 

‘ previous knowledge of 1S-19 
skill for, 8-1 1 

success, conditions for, 25, 45 
types, 1-3 

Locke on Education, 115 

Mathematics, teaching of, 72, 75, 
132, 176-8 

Method, psychological, 5 
Modelling, 12^4 
Models (see Diagrams) 

Modern languages, teaching of, 
178-9 
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Moral Itisson, the. 71 
Mountain, description of. 36 
Music, te;|ching of, 70, ^ 5 , 154 

Narration, 32-5 
Nature study, 1*04, 120-1 
Needlework, 124-5, 161-2 
Norwood, Dr., 137-8 
Nursery schools : ' 
wflrk of, 90, 138-9 
daily programme, 139 

Optimum number (see Class) 
Organization (see Teaching, 
Work, etc.) 

Play, 16-17 

Practice lesson, 14-16, 23 
* Previous knowledge ', 19 
Problem methods, 84-8 
Projects, 84-8, 172 

Question time, a, 42 
Questions : 
children's, 41 
rules for, 43 
teacher's, 42, 43-4 
types of, 41 

Reading aloud, 169 
teaching of, 95, 14 1-2 
' Real work ', 86 
Recitation, 15 

Sand pile, story of, 86 
Scholarship examination, 138 
School : 

Academicians, 157 
clinic, 91 
clothes, 60 
functions of, 90-4 


School : 

optimum size, 68-9 
staff, 98-100 
tone, 106 

(See also und8r Infant, Juxiiors^ 
etc.) 

jcondary schools . 
capacity of pupils, 147 
classification of pupils, 146 
course in, 151-63 
specialization in, 148 
type of pupil, 15 1 
Sectional work (see* Group Wdrk^ 
Self-consciousness, 29 
Self-directed work (see Individual 
Work) 

Specialization, 148-9 
Spelling, teaching of, 170 
Staff meetings, 98, 133 
relation to children, 99, 100 
to head teacher, 98 
Story telling, 32-5 
Syllabuses, 125-9 

Tale bearer, the, 53 
Teacher : 

attitude to children, 48-9, ^2-8 
qualifications of, 43, 47 
relations with class, 49-52 
Teaching : 

problems in, 25 
rules for, 26^32 
Time-table : 

factors of, 129-34 
tests of good, 129-31 

Umbrella, definitions of, 38 
United Nations, 174 

Verse, writing of, 168 

World we live in ', the, 119-24 



